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To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 


HE cultivation of a truly Im- 
perial sentiment in the minds 

of the colonial populations, having 
about it sufficient strength and 
vitality to render them willing to 
make personal and pecuniary sa- 
crifices for the common _ good, 
must necessarily be a work of 
time. There is little fear, I feel 
convinced, of our proving either 
traitors or cowards, in the present 
temper of the public mind. But it 
is not enough that each colony 
should be prepared to stand by 
England in her hour of danger, or 
that England should be willing to 
do her duty by us. Something 
more than this limited sympathy is 
required. If we would rise to the 
height of our opportunities as a 
nation, and realise all the grandeur 
and the strength which the habit of 
wielding Imperial power is calcu- 
lated to confer on a people, we 
must learn to take an equal interest 
in all our fellow-subjects, no matter 
whether they dwell on the banks of 
the Thames or the Hoogly, the St. 
Lawrence or the Yarra Yarra. We 
must be ready to resent an insult to 
the national flag whenever it is 
offered. We must admit no prior 
claim to our regard on the part of 
Englishmen, Irishmen or Scotch- 
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men, Canadians or Australians, 
Cape Colonists or East and West 
Indians ; we should only recognise 
such distinctions when we think 
that they are each working in dif- 
ferent parts of the world to extend 
the borders of British power, and 
add tothe lustre of the British Crown, 
but that they are all members of 
one large family knit together by 
common interests and similar as- 
pirations, the memory of an im- 
mortal past and the hopes of a 
glorious future. Feelings such as 
these, however, are not born ina 
day, nor are they likely to arise 
unless their growth be encouraged. 
It is folly to expect the people to 
exhibit an Imperial comprehensive- 
ness of feeling, when the institutions 
under which they live could not 
have been more cunningly devised, 
had they been especially intended 
to foster a spirit of provincial nar- 
rowness and self-seeking. The only 
way to arouse the people generally 
from their petty dreams—to dis- 
abuse the minds of those who 


fondly 


take the rustic murmur of their bourg 
For the great wind that echoes round the 
world ; 


to strike off the bonds which fetter 

the imagination of the masses and 

confine their minds to the contem- 

plation of their immediate sur- 

roundings, and to call the attention 

of the entire British people to the 
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great future which awaits them if 
their statesmen have only the wis- 
dom and the courage to grasp it—is 
to admit the representatives of every 
section of the Empire to a share in 
the Imperial councils. 

What intelligent interest can the 
majority of colonists take at present 
in the external policy of the mother 
country? Shemay make waror peace, 
conclude treaties or vary the canons 
of international law, without asking 
their consent or consulting their 
wishes. It is true that in each case 
the action taken by the English au- 
thorities may vitally affect the wel- 
fare and happiness of the colonies, 
but colonists will not take the 
trouble to consider arrangements 
in the making of which they are 
not permitted to take apart. They 
grumble, but submit to their fate, 
taking the good or ill the gods 
provide them with, without con- 
sidering whether one might not be 
increased ‘and the other abolished. 
But give the same people a share in 
handling those questions which 
touch their interests, and they will 
soon throw off their unconcern and 
show how many things which affect 
them might be more wisely ordered. 
Nor does it necessarily follow that 
their conduct would be always 
tinged with selfishness. Men will 
often make voluntary sacrifices 
without a murmur, while they 
object to surrender a penny-piece 
without their consent being first 
asked and obtained. It is thought 
by some that, if the colonies were 
represented in the Imperial cabinet, 
the voice of their representa- 
tives would always be against war, 
owing to the dangers and losses to 
which it would expose their con- 
stituents. I am firmly convinced 
that a more fallacious idea never 
gained currency. Whenever the 
honour of the Empire was attacked 
in any part of the world, I am sure 
that there would be no men more 
anxious to vindicate it, at any risk, 
than the representatives of the 
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colonies. As a rule colonists err on 
the side of undue pugnacity. They 
are no admirers of the peace-at-any- 
price policy which now-a-days ap- 
pears to be looked on in England 
as the end of statesmanship. They 
feel their cheeks burn as we read 
the accounts of how they have been 
made the sport of Yankee insolence, 
and been used as a convenient 
means of securing votes at the next 
Presidential election. Surely these 
be ‘base uses’ to which to turn a 
nation which aspires to be thought 
great. But, in justification of its 
failure to resent this and many other 
insults which have been offered to 
Great Britain of late years, the 
English Government is in the habit 
of pleading the necessities of its 
position as guardian of so many 
domestic and colonial interests. In 


fact, we are plainly given to under- 
stand that England looks on her 
colonies as a weak point in a mili- 
tary sense ; that if she were not so 
hampered in this respect her ene- 


mies would have to look out for 
squalls ; and that, as a rule, instead 
of eating all the dirt that is con- 
tinually being offered for her 
consumption by foreign nations 
who trade upon her fears, she 
would be found dealing out ‘ mon- 
key’s allowance’ all round, which 
consists, I believe, of ‘more kicks 
than halfpence.’ 

But granting, for the sake of 
argument—although it would be 
sasy to prove the contrary—that 
England’s colonies are sources of 
weakness to her in a military sense, 
to what conclusion does such an 
admission lead us? Does it en- 
courage us to pursue a policy of 
inaction? Does it not rather sug- 
gest the desirability of setting to 
work without delay to convert that 
weakness into strength? Difficul- 
ties without number lie in the way 
of any statesman who might 
undertake the task, but not greater 
difficulties than have been grappled 
with before now, and overcome. 
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Is not the crown that would adorn 
the brow of the victor in such a 
struggle worth striving for? I do 
not wish in any way to disparage 
the labours of those great men who 
have loosened the bonds with which 
a former age had fettered the 
actions and commerce of the nation, 
but surely the work of clearing 
away the rubbish of an earlier day 
must now be nearly approaching 
completion, and we await the 
coming of some statesman in whom 
the altered necessities of the day 
has developed a constructive genius. 
And what a glorious task awaits 
him! now that the ‘ perfect boon 
of liberty’ is better understood 
than at any past period of the 
world’s history (although, we are 
sorry to say, not always acted on 
so wisely as it might) and the 
truths of economic science are 
more clearly understood. Pro- 
vidence has provided for such a 
man the godlike task of building 
up an empire which shall stretch 
its mighty arms around the world, 
drawing into its ample fold com- 
munities venerable with the tradi- 
tions of centuries, and those which 
are the growth of yesterday, form- 
ing together one grand common- 
wealth based on ‘truth and justice, 
religion and piety’ and girt about 
with sober liberty. 

But where shall we look for a 
man fitted for the task? It ap- 
pears as if those who are capable 
of understanding it are not willing, 
and those who are willing are not 
capable. The members of the 
Imperial Government, as is well 
known, are overwhelmed with work. 
The time which should be dedicat- 
ed to maturing and giving effect to 
a great national policy is frittered 
away in considering local questions, 
propitiating local supporters and 
frustrating the wiles of local foes. 

As I pointed out nearly a year 
ago, in my article on‘ The Imperial 
Connection,’ it is time the important 
internal affairs of Great Britain and 
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Ireland commanded the entire at- 
tention of a local executive and a 
local legislature. Year after year an 
outcry is heard at the impossibility 
of getting Parliament to attend to 
the pressing wants of the people in 
the matter of local legislation, 
owing to its time being taken up 
in attending to the affairs of half 
the world besides. And yet there 
never was a time when English 
affairs demanded more undivided 
and prompt attention. Social 
difficulties are increasing on every 
hand, partly arising from the more 
intricate relations which have 
sprung up between different indi- 
viduals and classes as civilisation 
has progressed, and partly having 
their origin in those revolutionary 
feelings and communistic aspira- 
tions which have gradually per- 
meated all ranks of society below 
the middle class. Every day that is 
lost in the endeavour which must 
be made to adjust on a satisfactory 
footing the relations between capi- 
tal and labour, is another nail 
driven into the coffin of our present 
social system. It may be that 
there is not in it so much worthy 
of preservation as to make many 
sensible men shed tears over its 
grave—should the day ever come 
for its burial—provided some bet- 
ter scheme had been devised in 
accordance with which men might 
dwell together on more equal terms 
and under happier conditions. But 
in proportion to the strength of our 
conviction that no such scheme has 
yet been propounded, should be 
the earnestness of our efforts so to 
modify the harsher features of our 
existing civilisation, as to postpone 
its overthrow until we are prepared 
with something better to take its 
place. Let the propertied classes 
in England look to this, and they 
cannot do so too soon. Events 
march quickly now-a-days, and 
while they are thinking that there 
is much good laid up for them for 
many years, eating and drinking 
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and taking their ease, they may 
find that the revolution is at hand, 
even at their doors. But how can 
these domestic and pressing ques- 
tions receive the attention they 
deserve if the chief council of the 
nation is so absorbed in its Im- 
perial duties as to have no time to 
dedicate to the intricate local ques- 
tions which demand consideration 
and settlement with such terrible 
urgency? The fact is plain, if we 
will but open our eyes and recog- 
nise it—the business of the British 
Empire has got beyond the power of 
any one body, no matter how able 
or ‘industrious, to manage properly. 
If this is true of the Legislative, 
it is still more so of the Executive. 
Ministers are overwhelmed by work, 
and distracted from the perform- 
ance of their duty as imperial coun- 
cillors by local pressure. What 


time have they to do either their 
local or Imperial work well? How 
could a man give proper attention 
to the discussion of such important 


and delicate matters as those con- 
nected with the Treaty of Wash- 
ington when his mind was distract- 
ed. by various petty annoyances— 
deputations protesting against the 
Royal Parks Bill, the new licensing 
law, or the proposed permissive 
edict? And then, a day passed in at- 
tempting the impossible is crowned 
by a night of badgering and fencing 
in Parliament. The result is that 
anyone taking office at the present 
day in an English Ministry must 
do one of two things—either neglect 
his work or ruin his health. Should 
he choose the latter alternative, he 
has the questionable consolation of 
knowing that, no matter what sacri- 
fices he may make of comfort or 
vitality, the Government of which 
he is a member cannot hope to 
keep pace with the current require- 
ments of the people in the maiter 
of law-making or administration, 
because the public business has 
outgrown the machinery provided 
for its transaction. Statesmen in 
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by-gone days were not only exempt 
from the necessity of labouring 
harder than galley-slaves, but they 
also had time to think—a luxury 
which has been denied to their suc- 
cessors. Time and distance had not 
then been practically annihilated. 
They were not called on at break- 
fast time to consider the political, 
commercial, and social condition of 
the world as developed within the 
past four-and-twenty hours, nor 
liable, when they went down to 
the House at night, to be asked by 
some inquisitive member opposite, 
‘ Whether it was true, as‘reported in 
the telegraphic news, that H.B.M. 
Vice-Consul at Hong Kong had 
ordered or countersigned an order 
for the detention of a Chinese junk 
suspected of smuggling, from which 
serious complications were likely 
to ensue P’ What chance has the 
most painstaking and industrious 
Minister that ever walked in shoe- 
leather of transacting his admini- 
strative and Parliamentary busi- 
ness properly, when he is expected 
to get himself up every morning 
in the history of the world for the 
precoding day, see numerous depu- 
tations, and ‘ suffer a recovery ’ from 
their insolence, besides doing his 
ordinary work, which of late years 
would afford ample oce upation for 
about six men, if conscientiously at- 
tended to ? 

But notonly would the withdrawal 
of Imperial matters from the control 
of the English Parliament secure to 
the inhabitants of the British Isles « 
more prompt recognition of their 
wants and a more careful super- 
vision of their affairs, it would, I 
think, also give a higher tone to 
their foreign policy. In the Su- 
preme Council the interests and 
dignity of the Empire would claim 
attention, and meet the exigencies of 
a party in one portion of it, Suppos- 
ing the members of the Imperial 
Council to be elected by the Legis- 
latures of Great Britain and all 
those colonies which possess consti- 
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tutional government, we may be 
sure that as a rule only men of high 
standing would be chosen for such 
anhonour. It may be that amongst 
the colonial representatives men 
would sometimes be found who 
lacked that polish which is custom- 
ary in Mayfair drawing-rooms ; and, 
no doubt, some would make their 
appearance who possessed little 
in the way of book-learning, or 
courtly demeanour, or veneration 
for the fossils of a dead past. But 
this I may safely say, as a rule they 
would be men with backbone, 
bringing to the councils of the 
Empire that hardy, independent 
spirit which springs up within 
those who throughout life have 
been thrown on their own re- 
sources, and compelled to rely for 
success on a clear head, a stout 
heart, and a strong arm. Would it 
be no advantage, think you, to have 
such men as these in council, to 
leaven with a dash of their prudent 
recklessness the over-cautious max- 
ims which now prevail —those timor- 
ous counsels by which 
the native hue of resolution, 

Is sicklied o'er by the pale cast of thought ? 


War is a dreadful scourge, and 
God forbid that I should be thought 
unmindful of its horrors, its bloody 
work abroad, or its broken hearts 


at home. But there is a state more 
pitiable and wretched than that of 
open warfare—one wherein a na- 
tion is forced to feel its abject posi- 
tion in the eyes of the world, but 
has not even the poor consolation 
of a perfect assurance that it will be 
let off the whipping to escape which 
it put up with insult and injury. 
Say what we will about the bless- 
ings of peace, the brotherhood of 
nations, and the duty of turning the 
other cheek to be smitten when one 
has been slapped, there can be no 
doubt that there rankles in the 
breast of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred Englishmen a feeling of 
bitterness at the way in which we 
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have been treated by the United 
States’ Government throughout the 
negotiations respecting the Alabama 
claims. They feel themselves low- 
ered ia the estimation of other na- 
tions, and, worse than all, in their 
own. And they feel that, in a great 
measure, we have brought our dis- 
grace upon ourselves ; that had we 
respected ourselves we should have 
commanded respect from our oppo- 
nents ; that had we not displayed 
such a fear of war we should not 
have been compelled to give an 
apology or expression of regret for 
having carried out our own laws in 
our own way as the price of peace. 
Nor should we have had our trade 
paralysed and our securities depre- 
ciated simply for the purpose of se- 
curing to Mr. Grant another lease 
of power. 

Looking back on this negotiation, 
and following its course from its in- 
ception to the time the arbitrators 
met at Geneva, the whole proceeding 
seems like a hideous dréam. We 
naturally ask ourselves whether Eng- 
land was ever the great country we 
have hitherto fondly imagined— 
the country that not only held 
strong convictions on all questions 
of public policy, but was ever ready 
to maintain them against all comers. 
Well, we have cringed and we have 
crawled to our well-beloved ‘ Ame- 
rican cousins,’ and what is our re- 
ward? After humiliating us_ in 
every way, after proving to demon- 
stration that some of our diploma- 
tists do not understand the mean- 
ing of the treaties they sign, that 
our statesmen can ‘ eat dirt’ when 
occasion requires, and that our 
dread of war is such as to render 
us willing to make any and every 
sacrifice rather than risk a broken 
head—after establishing these facts 
in the face of the world, they have 
kindly let us go. Is anyone simple 
enough to imagine that they will for- 
get our weaknesses when next they 
see a chance of turning a dollar by 
practising on our fears ? 
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Against such pusillanimous con- 
duct as Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues have been guilty of, I believe 
that theestablishment of an Imperial 
Legislature, with an Imperial Exe- 
cutive depending on it, would be 
no mean safeguard. As things are at 
present, what with the doctrinaires 
who theorise on everything until 
practical issues elude their grasp, 
the ‘hair-splitters,’ who whittle 
away every fact to the ‘thin end 
of nothing,’ and the cotton lords 
and indigo princes, whose dream is 
not of empire, but of cheap money 
and fresh markets, it is almost im- 
possible for a minister to carry out 
a bold foreign policy worthy of the 
English nation’s ancient renown. 
An infasion of new blood is urgently 
required. In the Supreme Council 
which I propose, selfish designs 
would be toa great extent excluded, 
because the diversity of interests 
would be such as to keep them ef- 
fectually in check. Questions, there- 
fore, would have to be discussed and 
settled entirely on their merits, and 
with respect to their advantage to 
the Empire as a whole, not its in- 
dividual provinces. Nor must we 
lose sight of the fact that many of 
those who would be sent by the 
colonies to represent them in this 
august Assembly would be men 
who had acquired some experience 
in the art of government. Several 
of the provincial Governments are 
ona sufficiently large scale to af- 
ford admirable training-schools for 
statesmen. Not only do they ac- 
quire experience in official routine 
and administrative duties, but, owing 
to the less complex nature of our 
social state as compared with that 
of older countries, they can more 
easily trace the effect of their legis- 
lative measures. It may be urged 
that hitherto their experience does 
not appear to have stood them in 
much stead, and when we consider 
the fiscal policy which so many of 
the colonies have thought fit to 
adopt, the objection is not without 
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some weight. But it must be re. 
membered that in countries where 
universal suffrage is in full opera- 
tion, politicians are often forced to 
adopt measures of which they do 
not altogether approve, lest by re- 
signing power into other hands, a 
policy still more obnoxious to what 
they consider is best for the people 
should be inaugurated. Others, 
again, merely inherit a bad state of 
atfairs from their predecessors, but 
are precluded from taking any im- 
mediate steps to mend matters 
owing to public opinion not having 
yet sufficiently advanced to make 
success possible. On a wider sphere 
of action, and surrounded by grander 
influences, there is no reason to fear 
that they would fail to rise to the 
occasion. At the most, however, 
they could not fail to impart some 
muscle and marrow to that pi- 
tiably limp and flabby entity which 
at present drags on a miserable 
and dishonoured existence as the 
‘Foreign Policy of England.’ 

Some will ask, ‘ Of what interest 
can the foreign ‘polic y of England 
be to the Colonies? As long as 
war is averted, and they are left to 
pursue the even tenour of their way 
in peace, surely that is all they need 
care for.’ Now, granting that peace 
is a great desideratum, it would be 
a mistake to imagine that the colo- 
nists value peace at any price more 
than our brethren at home. They 
are as jealous of the honour of the 
national name and flag as any 
dweller by the Thames can possibly 
be, and feel as poignantly an insult 
offered to either. hey have proved 
their sympathies with the mother 
country when she has been in difli- 
culties over and over again ; and if 
they have not done more, may it 
not arise from the fact that they 
have never been asked ? 

Of course those who take a foolish 
delight in decrying the Colonies 
will be ready to say that ‘it is all 
very well for those to talk loudly 
and recommend heroic courses 
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who are not called upon to pay the 
cost of any war which may re- 
sult. It is true that they do not 
contribute to the maintenance of her 
Majesty’s fleets and armies, except 
to a small extent, nor would it be 
fair to call upon them to do so 
without giving them a share in 
their control. But it would be a 
mistake to imagine that they do 
not contribute towards the defence 
of the Empire, or that England’s 
wars do not entail on them sacri- 
fices. As far as the former is con- 
cerned, most of the colonies main- 
tain local forces at considerable 
expense to themselves, and have 
taken the necessary steps to protect 
themselves from insult or invasion, 
thus setting free the Imperial forces, 
and rendering them available for 
other purposes. Their principal 
harbours have been fortified at their 
expense, thus affording safe havens 
where her Majesty’s ships of war 
engaged in the protection of British 
commerce in all parts of the world 
may find shelter and hospitality, 
and all the necessary conveniences 
for docking and refitting. The ad- 
vantages which England would have 
in time of war in these respects 
over every other naval power, have 
been for the most part provided out 
of purely colonial taxation or by 
colonial private enterprise. As to 
the sacrifices they are liable at any 
moment to be called on to make, 
they arise from the possibility of in- 
vasion, insult and humiliation, the 
interference with their commerce, 
the liability of their ships and 
merchandise to capture, which is 
tantamount to levying a heavy 
percentage on all their foreign 
trade. It cannot be said then, that 
the colonists have no interest in the 
foreign policy of the paramount 
power. If peace can be honourably 
maintained, they desire peace; but 
many contend that the course pur- 
sued by the English Government 
in its recent negotiations with 
foreign powers is admirably adapted 
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to provoke a war, the consequences 
of which would partly fall on the 
Colonies, but which the Colonies 
are powerless to avert. The Im- 
perial authorities justify the ti- 
midity and vacillation they display 
by a reference to the necessity 
of securing their colonial posses- 
sions from attack. How much 
wiser would it be to endeavour, 
without delay, to put matters be- 
tween the Colonies and the parent 
State on such a footing that, so far 
from the former being looked upon 
as sources of anxiety, they might 
be regarded as elements of strength. 
There is no reason to doubt that if 
the workof consolidating the Empire 
were set about in an energetic and 
prudent manner, the Colonies would 
be found willing to contribute their 
fair share to the maintenance of the 
Imperial forces. They have not yet 
shown any symptoms of shrinking 
from the responsibilities which 
rightly fall on them; and were they 
represented in the Imperial coun- 
cils, it would naturally follow that 
they should pay their quota to- 
wards Imperial institutions. They 
would reflect that were they in- 
dependent, they would be forced to 
maintain a certain force for defen- 
sive purposes and in order to keep 
the peace within their own waters. 
The utmost they could do would be 
to repel attack, while they would 
be powerless to avenge insult from 
even a third-rate naval power. As 
long as England is paramount at 
sea, the Colonies could not do 
better with any money they may 
have to spend on external defences 
(taking for a moment the purely 
utilitarian view) than invest it in 
the British navy, provided they had 
the assurance which representation 
would give, that it would be used 
when needed with vigour and 
promptitude. 

Recent events in connection with 
the Canadian Dominion cannot fail 
to force on colonists and the people 
of the mother country alike the 
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necessity for some alteration in the 
relations existing between them. 
The former have been told over and 
over again, that if they are deprived 
of any participation in the Imperial 
Government, they contributed no- 
thing towards it, while England 
stood committed to defend her off- 
shoots ‘to her last man and her 
last shilling.’ I believe it was Lord 
Kimberley or Earl Granville who 
recently gave this comforting as- 
surance, which was endorsed by Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, the Under- 
Secretary. No doubt the declara- 
tion sounds well, and the sentiment 
thereof is everything that could be 
desired. It has a fine hearty ring 
about it, which in these cold caleu- 
lating times is peculiarly refreshing. 
I cannot truly say that we colo- 
nists received it with anything like 
the unquestioning belief we should 
have done at one time. However, 
after a while we came to look on it 


as a tolerably sincere recantation of 


an incipient heresy in 


separation, with which many mem- 


bers of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment were said to be affected. 
But, looking at the way in which 
Canada’s just claims have been 
sacrificed by the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, what can we think ? Her terri- 
tory had been violated by an armed 
band deliberately organised within 
the jurisdiction of the United 
States Government, her valuable 
fishing grounds encroached on 
in defiance of treaties, and her 
right for compensation denied, con- 
trary to every principle of justice. 
Here was a case, one would think, 
if ever a case could arise, where the 
assurance about the ‘last man and 
last shilling’ would have been 
called to mind and acted on. Short 
of permanent occupation it is diffi- 
cult to know what farther insults 
a professedly friendly power could 
have heaped on the Canadian Do- 
minion. Then or never was the 
time for the English Government 
to show the sincerity of its declara- 
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tions by insisting on both an ample 
apology and immediate redress. At 
one time it looked as if a‘ decided 
course had been determined on—as 
if England, while offering to make 
concessions, would insist on conces- 
sions in return. Two Canadian 
gentlemen were joined with the 
British Commissioners appointed 
to negotiate a treaty which would 
lead to the adjustment of all the 
differences between the British and 
United States Governments. The 
claims of Canada were certainly put 
forward, but we may imagine the 
astonishment and indignatton of her 
representatives when, on the Ameri- 
can Commissioners absolutely re- 
fusing to discuss them, they were 
abandoned without a 
‘Call you that backing of your 
friends?’ No wonder that the 
Canadians resent treatment. 
‘ For seven years,’ says a despatch 
forwarded to Lord Kimberley, ‘ the 
Fenian organisation has caused loss 
to Canada, and they (the Ministry) 
are not aware that during the whole 
of that time her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have made any vigorous 
efforts to induce the Government of 
the United States to perform its 
duty to a neighbouring people who 
earnestly desire to live with them 
on terms of amity, and who, during 
the civil war, loyally performed all 
the duties of neutrals to the ex- 
pressed satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.’ And 
now when an opportunity had come 
of urging its great colony’s claim to a 
reciprocity of good offices, compen- 
sation for the past, and security for 
the future, England quietly aban- 
doned her case, simply because it 
might stand in the way of the conclu- 
sion of the treaty on which Mr. Glad- 
stone had set his heart. Read in 
the light of this most disreputable 
transaction, what meaning can we 
attach to the declaration that the 
Colonies are to be defended from 
attack to the ‘last man and the last 
shilling’ in the possession of Great 
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Britain? Not only, however, were 
the offences of the United States 
Government condoned without any 
reparation being made, but Canada 
was forced against her will to sur- 
render some valuable fishing grounds 
which had been secured to her by 
treaty in 1818. So averse to the 
arrangement are the Canadians, 
that a member of their Government 
assured Lord Kimberley that had it 
been known that it was in contem- 
plation, no representatives would 
have been sent to Washington, 
Why, then, we naturally ask, was 
the right to these fishing grounds 
abandoned for a small pecuniary 
consideration against the will of 
their owners? Was it that the 
Americans had even the shadow of 
a right to participate in their ad- 
vantages? Clearly not, for if they 
ever had any right (which they had 
not) they had voluntarily ~ sur- 
rendered it by treaty. Was it he- 
cause the right of fishing in the 
bays and estuaries which were in- 


cluded in that treaty was a thing 


of no value? The very reverse is 
the truth. These fishing grounds 
are of the utmost value, and it is 
owing to this fact alone that dis- 
putes have arisen. The fisheries 
then being the sole property of the 
Canadians, both by natural right 
and treaty stipulations, it was mani- 
festly the duty of the English 
Government to defend them ag ainst 
all comers—in fact, it was as clear 
a case for the operation of the ‘last 
man and shilling’ principle as could 
well be imagined. What then was 
it that led to this disgraceful 
abandonment of Canadian interests 
in this matter? Simply this :— 
Yankee fishermen, knowing the 
value of these forbidden waters for 
fishing purposes, systematically 
trespassed thereon in defiance of 
law and justice, and collisions con- 
sequently took place between those 
American intruders and the British 
authorities, which had in times past 
endangered the peace between the 
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two nations, and might do so again. 
Be it remembered, however, that 
the Canadian cause was righteous, 
and the American without a shadow 
of justice to support it. Instigated 
apparently, however, by a craven 
fear, which must make our North 
American fellow-subjects despise 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues in 
their hearts, these fisheries, “which 
were the immediate property. of 
Canada, were taken by the Kng- 
lish Ministry and thrown as a sop 
to the wrong-doers. The operation 
was like killing two birds with the 
one stone, and must have had pecu- 
liar charms for the peace-at-any- 
price men. It not only caused 
their filibustering friends to look 
graciously on their proposals, but 
also got rid of a valuable but trouble- 
some piece of property, which might 
some day or other le: ad to quarrels 
and broken heads. The British 
Cabinet was conscious that it had 
done a mean and unjustifiable thing, 
as is shown by its action with re- 
spect to the Canadian Loan. Would 

Government of which Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Lowe are members 
consent to guarantee a Colonial 
loan unless some such concession 
was absolutely necessary, in order 
to reconcile the people to the treaty, 
and procure its satisfaction by the 
Dominion Parliament? Even this 
small amende, however, was not 
made with a good grace, for where- 
as the guarantee was asked on 
4,000,000l., the sum on which it 
was given was cut down to 
2,500,000], Surely things require 
some alteration when we find the 
paramount power directly bribing 
one of its dependencies to acquiesce 
in an arrangement which is preju- 
dicial to the material interests of 
the latter, and fatal to the honour 
of both. Be it remarked, moreover, 
that it seems hardly possible to 
avoid the conclusion that the sacri- 
fice had been determined on before 
the Commissioners left London. 
The Canadian claims would never 
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have been yielded up so readily had 
not the possibility of the Americans 
refusing to discuss them been fore- 
seen and provided against. Had 
the affairs of the Empire been under 
the control of an Imperial council, 
is it likely that the rights of the 
Dominion would have been so 
shamefully sacrificed? No man, 
let us hope, could be found brazen 
enough to advocate such a pitiful 
surrender in the presence of the 
representatives of those who would 
be injured by the arrangement. At 
the worst the Canadian deputies 
would have been able to warn their 
constituents of what was in store 
for them, and by so doing would 
very probably have prevented the 
consummation of themostdisgraceful 
act of spoliation that has been heard 
of for many years. Well may the 
inhabitants of the Dominion protest 
against the way in which they have 
been bought and sold, and twit the 
English Government with the in- 
finitesimal benefits it had managed 
to screw out of the bargain for 
itself. 

There is one sentence in Lord 
Kimberley’s despatch accompany- 
ing those clauses of the treaty 
which required the ratification of 
the Dominion Parliament which 
deserves notice, because it shows 
what curious notions English states- 
men hold with respect to the rela- 
tions which ought to subsist between 
colonies and the parent State. He 
calls attention to the fact that 
Canada, owing to its geographical 
position, &c., is peculiarly interested 
in the maintenance of cordial rela- 
tions between the Empire and the 
United States. Doubtless she is, 
but it by no means follows that she 
is willing to have her property made 
away without her consent or privity. 
Why should she be made the scape- 
goat for the sins of the whole 
Kmpire? For this is what it 
amounts to. She had only exer- 
cised her undoubted rights in pro- 
tecting her fisheries, but there is 
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no doubt that her monopoly of 
these valuable waters was extremely 
distasteful to a large number of the 
fishing citizens of the neighbour. 
ing Union, so they were thrown 
open in order to smooth the way for 
other and more important arrange- 
ments. Canada benefits by the settle- 
ment of the Alabama business in 
common with the rest of the Empire, 
but she has had to pay a special 
price in order to bring it about. 
Let us, however, imagine that, 
after all, it was right to abandon 
her claims on account of the Fenian 
raids, and to throw open her fish- 
eries on receipt of a small money 
compensation—neither step surely 
ought to have been taken without 
her consent. Peace with the United 
States may be worth the heavy price 
she has had to pay for it, but what 
was done should have been done 
with her knowledge and approval. 
It cannot be imagined for one mo- 
ment that a people whose numbers 
and resources exceed those of many 
European kingdoms, will be con- 
tent to go in leading strings much 
longer, to have their just claims 
waived, and their territorial rights 
bartered away without the slightest 
reference to their wishes, and will 
accept their position with thankful- 
ness, because they are told by a 
gentleman some two or three thon- 
sand miles away that it is all done 
for their good. And yet this is all 
Lord Kimberley can say to reconcile 
them to their lot. In any future dis- 
pute Canada may have with her 
powerful neighbour, she will be 
placed in amuch worse position than 
she occupied before the unfortunate 
Washington Treaty was signed, 
because now it has been contended 
by the United States that, although 
she is at liberty to exact reparation 
for damage done to her through the 
neglect of other countries, she her- 
self is not liable in like manner, and 
the British Government have ap- 
parently admitted the correctness 
of the position taken up. For the 
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future we must remember that, 
should a solitary privateer creep 
out of our ports, the nation must 
make good all the damage she 
causes, but that a host of ragga- 
muffins may collect on the borders 
of an English possession, there 
organise themselves, procure muni- 
tions of war, and proclaim their 
intentions of violating a friendly 
neighbour’s territory under the 
very noses of the United States 
authorities without meeting with 
let or hindrance ; and yet we are to 
have no redress for the injuries 
which result from their proceed- 
ings. Truly, if this is the state of 
affairs, the value of the British con- 
nection will become very question- 
able. 

I have commented on this Cana- 
dian case at some length, be- 
cause it is one of vital interest to 
all the colonies. The fate of the 
North American Provinces may be 
that of any other to-morrow, should 
Mr. Gladstone continue his policy of 
concession to every demand. Faith 
in the ‘last man and shilling’ doc- 
trine has been so rudely shaken by 
recent events that I question whe- 
ther it could ever be revived under 
existing circumstances. Up till 
lately the colonists have fondly 
imagined that although England 
might not in all matters have been 
a very considerate or wise, generous 
or far-seeing parent, yet, at all 
events, her heart was sound, and 
that any injury done, or insult 
offered to one of her dependencies, 
would be resented as promptly and 
as energetically as though the distant 
possession were one of the home 
counties. They have been rudely 
undeceived. It is very well for 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen to say, 
as he did in connection with Mr. 
Macfie’s motion on colonial rela- 
tions, that ‘if during the negotia- 
tions (at Washington) Canada had 
not been treated as if she were a 
separate and independent country ; 
if concessions had been made which 
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would not have been made if she 
were only a British colony, then 
they (the British Government) had 
pledged themselves more deeply 
than ever to defend her if she were 
attacked with the whole power of 
the Empire, just as much as if she 
were a part of the United Kingdom.’ 
‘If she were attacked!’ Read by 
the light of recent events, this would 
appear to mean that she must not 
look for aid until her territory had 
been overrun and ravaged from end 
to end. Hostile expeditions organ- 
ised in a friendly and adjoining 
country may fret her border-lands 
with impunity, but she must con- 
sider how inconvenient it would be 
to the mother country to take notice 
of such trifles. Why, who knows 
but that any attempt to bring the 
United States to a sense of their 
international duties might cause the 
American eagle to flap his wings, 
and so frighten Mr. Gladstone out 
of his seven senses? The method 


of defence which has been adopted 


in the case of Canada so far, has 
been rather more dishonouring and 
a great deal more expensive than if 
she had been left naked to her ene- 
mies. As a commercial transaction, 
annexation to the neighbouring 
Republic would probably be an 
extremely profitable proceeding. 
Dr. Dalrymple, in the debate I have 
before referred to, says that ‘it would 
send up property 15 or 20 per cent., 
because the United States would 
open up communications with the 
country, which would enable the 
colonists to find better markets for 
their produce.’ In addition to this 
it would relieve the Dominion of 
the endless care and expense con- 
nected with the defence of its fron- 
tier. If anyone wishes to know how 
much Canada would gain pecuniarily 
by throwing in her fortunes with 
those of the United States, let him 
consult Lord Elgin’s letter during 
the time he was Governor-General 
of that Province. Not only is she 
put to expense in consequence of 
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her proximity to a country swarm- 
ing with men who execrate the very 
name of England, but her social 
affairs are disarranged also. She 
has had before now to embody her 
militia and suspend the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, owing to the Fenian incur- 
sions. The method which England 
has adopted for her defence is cer- 
tainly very singular. She has left 
her to repel invasion at her own 
cost, then waived her right to com- 
pensation, and, by way of rewarding 
her injurer, and encouraging him 
to future encroachments, has given 
away her fisheries for an old song. 
I wonder if this is the way that the 
Gladstone Government would de- 
fend any ‘ part of the United King- 
dom!’ If a hostile army were en- 
samped in Middlesex, would these 
most pacific statesmen request its 
general to do as he liked regardless 
of cost, help himself to anything that 
suited his convenience, and to go or 
stay, as might seem good in his 
eyes ? because that appears to be 
the method thought best for the 
defence of Canada. This novel way 
of repelling attack has much to 
recommend it to the favourable 
notice of enterprising foreigners of 
every nationality. They have only 
to ask, with the necessary amount 
of bluster, to have anything belong- 
ing to the British Colonies which 
they may require. 

It is for Secretaries of 
State to make speeches in Parlia- 
ment which ‘ keep the word of pro- 
mise to the ear and break it to the 
hope,’ to tell the colonies that they 
are integral portions of the Empire 
and will be defended as such, while 
at the same time insults offered to 
them are being condoned and their 
material interests are being sacri- 
ficed. Nothing will ever make the 
colonists feel that they are really 
looked on as of equal value and im- 
portance as their brethren at home, 
until they find they are placed on an 
equality with them in respect to 
their power over the management 
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of Imperial concerns. Nothing 
short of this will assure them that 
the Empire is really ‘one ahd indi- 
visible.’ There is a time in the life 
of every nation when the idea of 
being held any longer under bond. 
age “becomes ‘intolerable, and the 
present colonial system of Great 
Britain has a direct tendency to 
foster the feeling of separate nation- 
ality among the various provinces 
under her dominion. All the more 
imports unt dependencies are rapidly 
attaining the full development of 
manhood, and unless some provision 
can be made whereby they’ may 
take a stand in the m: inagement of 
the external affairs of the great 
empire of which they form parts, 
they will assuredly one day demur 
to being bound by conditions or 
committed by acts concerning which 
they were never consulted. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen com- 
menced his speech in reply to Mr. 
Macfie by saying that the statement 
that complaints came from every 
colony was not true. In one sense 
he was right; as a rule the colonies 
do not complain; but their feelings 
occasionally find vent in some de- 
mand, not only strong in_ itself, 
but couched in language of but 
scant courtesy. I need only refer, 
in proof of what I say, to the reso- 
lutions agreed to by a conference 
consisting of delegates from the 
principal Australian Colonies, held 
at Melbourne in September 1871. 
They were to the following effect :— 

‘1. That the Australian Colonies 
claim to enter into arrangements 
with each other through their re- 
spective legislatures, so as to pro- 
vide for the reciprocal admission of 
their respective products and manu- 
factures, either duty free or on such 
terms as may be mutually agreed 
on. 

That no treaty entered into 
by the Imperial Governme mnt — 
any foreign Power should in any 
way limit. or impede the exercise of 
such right. 
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. That Imperial interference 
a 4 inter-Colonial fiscal legislation 
should finally and sesiatels cease. 

‘4. That so much of any Act, or 
Acts, of the Imperial Parliament as 
may be considered to prohibit the 
full exercise of such right should be 
repealed.’ 

Then follows another clause, re- 
quiring the Governments, either 
jointly or sever: lly, to forward a 
memorandum to the Governor of 
their respective Colomes for trans- 
mission to the Secretary of State, 
urging the foregoing resolutions on 
hisattention. Here we findademand 
put forward in a most discourteous 
manner for the right of imposing 
differential duties, a thing directly 
forbidden by the Constitution Acts 
of the different Colonies. There is 
nothing in British treaties with 
foreign Powers, according to Lord 
Kimberley, to prevent the Colonies 
exercising this power, and rumour 
goes that it is to be granted. 
Speaking of the treaty with the 
Zoilverein, the Secretary of State 
observes, ‘ No doubt the negotiators 
of this treaty thought that they had 
obtained sufficient sec urity for the 
Zollverein as regards the inter- 
Colonial trade, by the provision 
that ‘“‘in the Colonies and posses- 
sions of her Majesty, the produce 
of the States of the Zollverein 
should not be subject to any higher 
or other import duties than the pro- 
duce of the United Kingdom ;”’ but 
if the Colonies are to be at liberty 
to enforce differential duties as 
against British produce, it is obvious 
that this security altogether disap- 
pears.’ Well might the negotiators 
think they had security enough for 
their clients, for of all the anomalies 
the world has ever seen, surely 
power granted to a Colony ‘to im- 
pose differential duties as against 
the produce’ of the Mother Country 
would be the most monstrous. ‘A 
claim is set up,’ says the Earl, ‘ by 
the Colonies, to treat the United 
Kingdom itself as a foreign com- 


munity, by imposing differential 
duties in favour of other parts of 
the Empire as against British pro- 
duce. Towards what absurdities 
are we drifting through this beg- 
garly do-nothing policy which is in 
favour at present! Some of the 
Colonial statesmen do not stop short 
at the demand ‘that the Australasian 
Colonies should be permitted to 
conclude agreements amongst them- 
selves securing to each other re- 
ciprocal tariff advantages,’ for Mr. 
Voyel, on behalf of New Zealand, 
contends for the right of entering 
into customs treaties with foreign 
nations as well. ‘It may be for the 
interest of the Australian Colonies 
that arrangements should be 
made to admit free articles from the 
United States or from some other 
country.’ So that not only might 
we see Colonial produce favoured as 
against British, but foreign also. 
This is the result of the masterly 
inactivity of the Colonial Office 
during the last fifteen years. Do 
not let it be thought that I advoci ate 
that petty meddling by the Home 
authorities in the domestic concerns 
of the various Colonies, which in 
olden times nearly drove them to 
distraction ; but I certainly do look 
to the gentlemen to whom her Ma- 
jesty confides the care of the trans- 
marine provinces of her empire, to 
initiate and carry out some scheme 
which will prevent our presenting to 
the eyes of a wondering world the 
unseemly spectacle of a ‘house di- 
vided against itself.’ Karl Kimber- 
ley points out the consequences of 
the Colonists persisting in their re- 
quests for power to put the foreigner 
ina better position as regards trade 
than their fellow-subjects with a 
gentle sadness which would be 
conic if it were not irritating. Her 
Majesty’s Government, he says, 
would ask the Colonists, before 
taking such a serious step, ‘ gravel 
to consider the probable effects of a 
measure which would tend materi- 
ally to affect the relations of the 
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Colonies to this country and to the 
rest of the empire.’ ! On the other 
hand I would ask him, and the 
people of England generally, to 
consider the probable effects of ad- 
hering to a policy which seems es- 
pecially framed to bring about the 
disruption of the ties which bind 
her Majesty’s possessions together. 
The noble Earl admits that Mr. 
Duffy was right when he said in his 
memorandum ‘that the Colonists 
are naturally impatient at being 
treated as persons who cannot be 
entrusted to regulate their own 
affairs at their own discretion.’ ? 
He alleges moreover, that ‘ protec- 
tive tariffs and differential duties 
will do far more to weaken the con- 
nection between the Mother Country 
and her Colonies than any expres- 
sions of opinion in favour of a sever- 
ance,’* and yet he makes no effort to 
bring about a readjustment of the 
relations between the provinces and 
the head of the Empire, so that the 
whole might work together in har- 
mony, eac +h assisting to build up the 
power of the realm ; he quietly folds 
his hands, and watches with interest 
the operations of those who are en- 
deavouring to compass the empire’s 
overthrow, contenting himself the 
while with making a few milk-and- 
water protests against their unhal- 
lowed designs. 

To show how utterly without 
anything like a definite colonial 
policy are her Majesty’s present 
advisers, we have only to contrast 
Earl Kimberley’s lugubrious warn- 
ings concerning the tendency of 
differential duties with the declara- 
tion made by his subordinate, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, in the House 
of Commons, to the effect that the 
Colonies ‘did not make any great 
demand on them; they did not de- 
mand any extravagant sacrifices or 
extraordinary concessions. They 
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wanted nothing but what they 
might fairly ask, inc luding warmth 
and heartiness of e xpression.”* In 
point of fact, the one says that the 
Colonists are asking for something 
which will go far towards dissolving 
the Empire; the other that they 
are only asking what they may 
fairly ask. As for ‘ warmth and 
heartiness of expression,’ the Colo- 
nists desire to be addressed in a 
manner expressive of kindly feelings 
and interest in their welfare, but 
they are mindfal that ‘soft words 
butter no parsnips,’ and are by no 
means inclined to forget essential 
matter while admiring the charm 
of manner. Above everything, they 
hate and detest the slightest ap- 
proach to patronising airs, so if 
‘warmth and heartiness’ should 
unfortunately assume this simili- 
tude, then ‘ warmth and heartiness’ 
will do more harm than good. No 
genuine warmth and heartiness can 
exist except between equals, and as 
long as the Colonists remain as at 
present they will never look on 
themselves as being on a footing of 
equality with their fellow-subjects 
in England. 

No time, then, should be lost 
in placing all her Majesty’s sub- 
jects on one level, for until this is 
done they will never have sympa- 
thies in common, nor feel and ac- 
knowledge that brotherhood and 
community of interests which can 
alone give force and vitality to this 
vast but scattered Empire. Every 
day which goes by without finding 
something done which might have 
been done towards the attainment 
of this consummation is an ir- 
reparable loss. <A strong centri- 
fugal force is at work upon the 
atoms which compose the Queen’s 
dominions, and there is next to no- 
thing to oppose its influence. For 
want of some body, whose dele- 


1 Earl Kimberley’s despatch to Governors of Australian Colonies, dated April 19 
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gates from the extremities and cen- 
tre alike might meet and confer to- 
gether on what is best adapted to 
secure the true interests of the 
whole, each correcting and modify- 
ing his ideas in accordance with the 
representations of others, and in 
his turn influencing their minds in 
favour of his own views, the public 
men of the various Colonies are left 
to follow any course which may 
seem good in their own eyes or 
likely to secure them a lengthened 
term of office, without any consi- 
deration as to what may be the ef- 
fect of their schemes on the welfare 
of their neighbours, or how far they 
are compatible with Imperial unity. 

There is another strong reason 
why something should be done to- 
wards federation as speedily as pos- 
sible, and that is that the majority 
of the adult population of most of 
the great Australian Colonies were 
born in the old country, and con- 
sequently better understand the ad- 
vantages which attend a union with 
England. They retain a strong 
feeling of pride in her history and 
achievements, and would not will- 
ingly sever their connection with a 
land which is associated with their 
earliest recollections—a land whose 
glories first caused their hearts to 
throb with that mysterious exulta- 
tion which warms the blood of an 
Imperial race, and sends its children 
forth to ‘replenish the earth and 
subdue it.’ These, however, are 
gradually dying out, and a native- 
born generation is taking their 
places to whom these feelings are 
necessarily strangers. I do not 
mean to say that they are all indif- 
ferent to their privileges as British 
subjects, or would willingly see the 
ties ruptured which bind their na- 
tive land to its great head; but of 
course it is impossible that they 
should regard her with that affec- 
tion which every man naturally re- 
serves for the place of his birth. 
Every year that passes without ac- 
tion being taken will only increase 
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the difficulties of the task. Had 
we had a statesman at the Colonial 
Office when censtitutions were con- 
ferred on the Australian Colonies, 
instead of a gentleman who appa- 
rently could barely see the length 
of his nose, or else was too idle 
and indifferent to take any interest 
in the affairs he administered, what 
might not have been accomplished ? 
Instead of abandoning the waste 
lands of the Crown to be squan- 
dered recklessly by every party 
bidding for popular applause, he 
might have made such a bargain as 
would have satisfied all local re- 
quirements, while it reserved for 
the toiling, half-starved millions of 
Great Britain and Ireland their fair 
share in the national patrimony. 
As things are now, these wretched 
creatures are cut off from the land 
of promise, which for the sober and 
industrious working man veritably 
flows with milk and honey. The 
land is here, it is true, and may be 
acquired on very easy terms, but 
they cannot reach it. Under for- 
mer regulations our moiety of the 
land fund was devoted to immigra- 
tion purposes, and by means of the 
money so provided hundreds of men 
who are now prospering in this 
Australia were enabled to quit Eng- 
land, and so commenced a brighter 
and happier career. Sad is it to 
relate that the chief opponents to 
assisted immigration in Victoria 
are to be found in the ranks of that 
class for which the system has done 
most. The conservation of the in- 
terest the working men at home un- 
doubtedly had in the waste lands of 
the Colonies would, however, have 
demanded some thought and trouble 
on the part of the Colonial Office— 
a department of the Government 
which is not, we are irresistibly led 
to believe, celebrated for the one or 
desirous of the other. Then, too, 
might have been laid the founda- 
tions of that confederated Govern- 
ment the necessity for which has 
since become so painfully apparent. 
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I do not mean to say that it was 
absolutely necessary that the machi- 
nery should at once have been set 
in motion because it was ready to 
hand, but that the time of conferring 
a great boon on her individual de- 
pendencies was the time England 
should have chosen to impose con- 
ditions and take powers necessary 
for the welfare of the Empire at 
large. This golden opportunity was, 
however, lost through the short- 
sightedness or the indolence of those 
who guide the destinies of the Bri- 
tish race, and call themselves states- 
men. Oh, that there existed amongst 
the governing classes at home some 
one who, like the late Earl of Elgin, 
was able and willing to turn to ac- 
count the knowledge gained abroad 
‘for the advantage of the Colonies, 
or of the mother country, or for 
the mutual benefit of both; with 
the hope of drawing closer the 
bonds of union between them, and 
dispelling something of that cloud 
of ignorance and indifference which 
has often made the public opinion 
of Great Britain a hindrance rather 
than a support to the best interests 
of her dependencies.” 

But because Great Britain has 
been forgetful of her duty in the 
past, is that a good and valid reason 
why she should be reckless in her 
proceedings now? Iam sure that 
if we could once arouse the mass of 
the people in England to a lively 
sense of what was going on, the 
Government would be speedily 
forced to do something to avert the 
threatened disruption, instead of 
standing by in irritating inactivity, 
distilling honeyed words from mock- 
ing lips. 

The idea has gone abroad that 
the Colonial Office is not looked 
on with favour by any aspirant 
to a seat in the British Cabinet. 
The Colonists give a greal deal of 
trouble, it is said, and any mis- 
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management, no matter how trivial, 
in connection with their affairs is 
sure to be magnified into a griev- 
ance of the first magnitude. Co. 
lonial Ministers and Parliaments, 
moreover, have occasionally a knack 
of expressing their wants and 
wishes in a manner more forcible 
than elegant, instead of approach- 
ing their ‘king maker’ with ‘bated 
breath and whispering humbleness.’ 
While then there isa little to attract 
the noblemen and gentlemen who 
from time to time condescend to 
preside over our affairs when there 
is no other seat vacant in the 
Government, there is a great deal 
to repel them. If they succeed in 
pleasing all, they are never heard of, 
while if they should be unfortunate 
enough to create a dispute or a dis- 
turbance they are assailed on all 
sides by a storm—nay, a very 
typhoon—of vituperation. 

How different such an office must 
be from that held by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. This 
gentleman feels that he is exercis- 
ing an important influence in the 
affairs of the world. Many of his 
failures may be concealed while his 
diplomatic triumphs may be trum- 
peted forth to the world. Instead 
of receiving deputations of rough 
colonists he comes in contact with 
the envoys of Imperial Majesties 
and most Christian Kings. Instead 
of the unmannerly missives of rough 
and ready men who are pushing 
British enterprise in every corner 
of the world, his eyes are gladdened 
by the sight of correctly sealed 
and be-ribboned dispatches, which 
when they administer the ‘snub- 
direct’ do so in silvery accents, and 
never offer a deadly insult to his 
country unless it be in language 
so courtly and mellifluous that 
it becomes almost a pleasure to 
be despised. All these delights 
fall to the lot of the fortunate 


* Letters and Journals of James, Highth Eari of Elgin. Edited by Theodore Wal- 
rond, C.B., p. 170. 
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being who holds the seals of the 
Foreign Office. Well, I confess 
that while the colonies of England 
continue to be looked on rather as 
a troublesome heritage, neither use- 
ful nor ornamental, whose affairs 
must needs be administered in a 
manner more or less perfunctory 
pending their final dismissal, any 
connection with them cannot be 
expected to yield a statesman as 
much gratification in a year, as 
may be enjoyed during a single 
interview with the Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Kingdom or Empire 
This, That, and The Other. But if a 
minister would only apply himself to 
thework of consolidating the Empire 
on a wise and equitable basis, he 
would find a task ready to his 
hand far more interesting in its 
development, and far more glorious 
in its results, than that of meddling 
with Princelets, or preserving his 
temper while being suubbed by 
those arrogant Powers that can- 
not be made to see the beauties of 
a peace-at-any-price policy, and 
daily blaspheme the ‘shoddy’ gods 
that our countrymen so ignorantly 
worship. 

I admit that the difficulties in 
the way are many and great. In 
the first place the elaboration of 
a scheme to meet all the require- 
ments of the case would be a 
work of immense labour, and 
call for the exercise of all the 
faculties which go to make up a 
first-class statesman. But when 
the undertaking had advanced so 
far, the author's perplexities and 
embarrassments would only have 
begun. By far the most arduous 
part of the business would be to 
obtain the consent of the commu- 
nities scattered abroad throughout 
the world to the federative scheme. 
The time when this might have 
been done with comparative ease has 
long passed by. Although, how- 
ever, the task would be difficult, it 
does not follow that its difficulties 
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are insuperable. Like the abolition 
of the slave trade, the creation of 
an Empire ‘fitly joined together,’ 
out of the present disjointed atoms, 
might require the labour of years, 
but surely there is no object on 
earth to which a man could more 
worthily dedicate his talents or his 
time. But I am firmly persuaded 
that the chief obstacles to his pro- 
gress would be found not in the 
intricate nature of the measure 
required, or the disinclination of 
the colonies to surrender some small 
portion of their powers to the 
Supreme Council which they would 
assist in creating, but in the vis 
inertie of the British Parliament, 
and the indifference, begotten of 
ignorance, of the British people. 
The Government of England at 
the present moment is little likely 
to take a heroic view of its duties, 
its responsibilities, or its interests. 
Parliament is becoming every 
day more crammed with men who 
have made their money by trade, 
and who think that trade and 
money making are the sole ob- 
jects of existence. Common sense 
forbids that we should deny the 
credit due to those who raise 
themselves from humble positions 
in life to ‘the uppermost seats at 
feasts’ of all kinds, but it is useless 
to shut our eyes to the fact, that 
the man whose soul has necessarily 
dwelt in his money bags for the 
greater portion of his existence, 
must have somewhat contracted 
views, and no very high-soaring 
aspirations. While both the ‘ count- 
ing-house aristocracy’ and the com- 
mercial millionaire are not likely to 
trouble themselves about any pro- 
jects for the advancement of na- 
tional greatness, which do not pro- 
mise to pay, there are others who 
cling to the past with such affec- 
tionate tenacity, that any scheme 
which necessitates the laying of 
sacrilegious hands on the ancient 
institutions of the country would 
have very little chance of receiving 
3B2 
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their favourable consideration. It 
is not that they are not anxious to 
promote the glory and prosperity of 
their country, but they cannot bring 
themselves to think that the neces- 
sities of the nation have outgrown 
the capacity to meet them possessed 
by that august legislative body 
with which the past history of 
Great Britain has been so inti- 
mately bound up. To awaken an 
interest, then, in the possible future 
of the Empire in the minds of those 
whose shortsighted views are chiefly 
confined to questions of material 
prosperity and to overcome the 
conservative tendencies of those 
who love the ‘ old paths’ not wisely 
but too well, is the task which lies 
before him who would weld the 
scattered fragments of the British 
Empire into one homogenecus whole. 
How then is this to be done? We 
have seen that there would be good 
reason to despair of ever achieving 
the object in view if our sole re- 
liance was on the present governing 
classes. But the last Reform Bill 
has introduced a new element into 
the political life of England, which 
is not yet felt in any appreciable 
degree, but which cannot fail to 
make its influence known before 
long. To this new element must we 
look to force on our rulers that task 
of consolidation which they have 
hitherto done their utmost to 
avoid ? 

I think it is only fair to acknow- 
ledge that in the great Colony of Vic- 
toria, where it has been my lot to live 
for the last twenty years, there will be 
found many people whose views are 
entitled to respect, who do not 
share in the desire for an united 
Empire which I have expressed. I 
believe that a large proportion of 
these are not actuated by any dis- 
like to the British connection, but 
they doubt the feasibility of the 
Confederative scheme. Moreover, 
they have adopted the idea, so fre- 
quently and mischievously dwelt on 
by British statesmen, that the in- 
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evitable result of Colonial growth 
is independence. Probably many 
of these would be induced to change 
their opinion on this point were a 
properly prepared plan submitted 
for their consideration, and urged 
on their acceptance with befitting 
heartiness and warmth. Others, 
again, without being positively hos- 
tile and indifferent to the English 
connection, are disposed to press 
the separate rights of the Colony 
to the utmost; they are impatient 
of control and superiority, and 
would sooner apparently rule singly 
in a parish than share with others 
the glorious task of guiding the 
destinies of a world-wide Empire. 
They are, moreover, actuated by a 
dread lest the rights of the Colony 
to manage exclusively its internal 
affairs should in any way be endan- 
gered ; but we have the example of 
the United States to show us that a 
strong central power is not necessa- 
rily incompatible with the existence 
of all reasonable State rights. Of 
course, here as elsewhere, there are 
some on whom thevery name of Eng- 
land operates as a red rag on a mad 
bull, but I do not think that they are 
sufficiently numerous to render their 
existence of much practical import- 
ance. From all I can learn, the 
state of public opinion on this 
matter in the other Colonies is 
similar to what it is in Victoria. 

It may be asked, ‘ How is it that 
you and those who think with you 
on this point are so anxious for a 
closer alliance with a Government 
of whose recent policy you speak 
with contempt, and of whose future 
career you have little hope? Why, 
indeed, do you not rather seek to 
set yourselves free from a connec- 
tion which only entails disgrace?’ 
The answer, I think, is obvious. 
We look to the revival of national 
life and energy which would follow 
the consolidation of the Empire, to 
renew the face of all things, to 
bring again the days when states- 
men were bold and fearless, and the 
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people honest and true ; and when 
it would have been a foul libel on 
the national character to affirm 
that— 


Only the ledger lives, and only not all 
men lie. 


The time was when men could 
think of other things besides the 
shop—men with hearts that thrilled 
responsive to other music besides 
the chink of gold, men who toiled, 
and wrought, and thought for the 
public weal, who in the darkest 
days, and when surrounded by the 
greatest difficulties, never despaired 
of the commonwealth, but— 


Ever with a frolic weleome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Tree hearts, free foreheads. 


Surely those glorious days have 
not passed away forever! The icy 
hand of a winter of discontent and 
indifference to all save material 
things has lain long upon the na- 
tion’s heart, but still the warmth 


within is not yet quite extinguished. 
At one touch of the enchanter’s 
wand it would leap to life again, 
burst the thin crust of selfishuess 
and cowardice which now smothers 
its fires, and springtime would come 


again throughout the land. Let 
but some magician who has Jearnt 
from ancient oracles, or the whis- 
perings of the God within him, the 
mystic spells whereby dead na- 
tions are raised to life, come and 
stir up the memories of our past 
glories and our hopes of future 
renown, and we shall feel the 
mighty heart of the British Empire 
throbbing anew with a passionate 
delight to which it has been a 
stranger for many a weary day; 
and as each pulsation sends forth 
fresh streams of gladdening life 
from the centre to the circumfe- 
rence of the body politic, the faded 
flowers of patriotism and duty will 
raise their drooping heads, and once 
more blossom amongst usas the rose. 

Our venerable mother would re- 
new her youth, and as an acknow- 
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ledged head of a Greater Britain 
would occupy her legitimate place 
at the head of the family of nations. 

The Colonies, having passed 
their apprenticeship, and become 
partners in the great firm, would 
find in connection with it an outlet 
for their restless energies, and the 
wherewithal to satisfy a praise- 
worthy ambition to achieve a dis- 
tinction on a larger stage than that 
at the command of any dependant 
State. 

The change wrought in the 
character of the Imperial Govern- 
ment by the consummation of this 
union would, I believe, be as satis- 
factory as it would be complete. 
In council, the experience of age 
and the vigour of youth would act 
and re-act on each other, and we 
might reasonably hope that from 
the conflict of opinions so influenced 
a policy would be evolved which any 
subject of the Queen might regard 
with satisfaction, and speak of with- 
out a blush—a policy which would 
hit the happy mean between bluster 
and severity—between Quixotism 
on the one hand and sordid self- 
seeking on the other. 

Although the prospect of achiev- 
ing this great work of confedera- 
tion does not seem very encou- 
raging at present, I nevertheless 
look forward to the time when 
this day-dream of so many will 
resolve itself into a substantial 
reality. Of our present rulers 
I have but little hope, but I 
cannot bring myself to think that 
the nation at large will remain 
much longer indifferent to the glo- 
rious future which might be the 
heritage of our race, if we only had 
the energy to ‘ take occasion by the 
hand,’ instead of wasting our mighty 
opportunities through ignorance or 
sloth. 

A Consolidated British Empire is 
still possible ; but will not be pos- 
sible much longer. 


W.J.S. 


MELBOURNE: 
August 1872. 
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WITHOUT A GUIDE. 


JEW readers can have failed to 
observe the marked difference 

in the form of intellectual growth 
which has shown itself within the 
last century. A comparison of 
the literature of past ages with mo- 
dern writings will easily prove how 
entirely altered both mental charac- 
teristics and modes of expression 
have become. Old ideas are re- 
clothed in so different a garb as to 
be wholly unrecognisable, and by 
some secret influence—a magnetism 
rather felt than acknowledged— 
sway multitudes who are widely 
apart. It is remarkable how the 
same sentimentsare often proclaimed 
at the same instant from totally un- 
connected sources,—how  simul- 
taneously the same words ring out 
in England, America, wherever men 
are thinking and working. The 
change may be especially observed 
in the works of the many great 
historians of whom this age may 
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justly be proud. 
former credulity, with perhaps too 
little of reverence, the writers bring 
to their study an amount of careful 
research, and keen insight, and 
strict examination, that few periods 


can boast of. Never before have 
story and evidence been so collected, 
sifted, and weighed. 

But we fear there is little chance 
of the mere traditions of old times re- 
maining intact, with all their charm; 
hand in hand with these energetic 
fact-collectors destruction is rife, 
and half our cherished idols are now 
ruthlessly torn down and demolished 
as ‘myths.’ In so restless a ferment 
dreams of the past find little room. 
The modern practical man has nei- 
ther time nor inclination for their 
indulgence, and over the poetry of 
Old Legend the veil of Oblivion 
draws daily closer. 

And with the long vistas of daz- 
zling discovery, discerned by phy- 
sical science, it is no marvel if men 


turn from the dark ages to the 
light streaming through the opening 
their own hands may enlarge, to 
the unknown truths awaiting only 
disclosure to be of incalculable be 
nefit to themselves and to their 
children. 

Yet those who study the past 
build best for the future, with 
which it is inextricably woven; 
only by the light of the present 
can the past be read aright, and 
if impossible to recall, it may not 
be set aside. 

There is one spot in fair Eng- 
land, fruitful in memories, whose 
time-honoured walls and ancient 
edifices protest against the grow- 
ing forgetfulness, and not un- 
successfully. Few subjects have 
attracted and enchained more wri- 
ters than the University of Oxford, 
and thovgh year after year fresh 
descriptions appear in book and 
magazine, its untiring laudators 
seem to find it inexhaustible. From 
the Essays of Elia to last year’s 
Macmillan, we have Oxford in all 
its phases—the stirring aspect of 
the busy term—the gay season 
over which the stern censurer must 
relax, in despite of himself—the early 
history of town and colleges—the 
outward manifestation of learning 
and politics—the under current of 
thought and religious feeling, while 
students dilate on the long vacation, 
and speak of quiet gardens nestling 
under grey walls—of libraries un- 
peopled save by the shades ot 
authors or a chance fellow-dreamer 
—of the river’s solitude, unbroken 
by the splash of oar. Nor do we 
follow in the footsteps of these 
writers without reward, though 
over such well-trodden ground; 
the charms of Alma Mater are in- 
finite, and to all who approach her 
with loving reverencewill the beau- 
tiful City reveal new beauties. In 
the very outskirts, on the hem ot 
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her robe, is a marvellous broidery of 
fair scenes, interwoven with Isis, as 
flowers and gems on a silver thread. 

It was with unmingled satisfac- 
tion that we found that an unfore- 
seen detention in Oxford during the 
long vacation of last year would 
enable us to see more of the place 
than at any other time our avoca- 
tions would permit. And under the 
air of philosophic calmness with 
which the many condolences on our 
approaching fate of dulness were re- 
received lay, not resignation, but ex- 
pectancy that at last the oft-ima- 
gined delights of the ‘ Long’ would 
be realised for us—that while strol- 
ling through the deserted halls and 
echoing cloisters, the poetic visions 
heretofore somewhat misty might 
take definite form, and drifts of 
quiet thought and profitable reflec- 
tion, of which we had been hitherto 
unconscious, would be awakened. 

But disappointment awaited us ; 
whether from some deficiency in 
our mental calibre or from circum- 
stances beyond control, these sensa- 
tions were not even approached for 
weeks, It is at all times difficult 
to renew or sustain impressions of 
awe. 

Beautiful as Oxford is in July, 
any enjoyment of it is well-nigh 
impossible ; the town is most dis- 
agreeable and certainly not quiet. 
The streets in the afternoon look 


like Bristol thoroughfares — pa- 
trolled by gaily attired scouts strut- 
ting in gaudy emulation of their 


absent masters. Towards evening 
the High Street is a promenade for 
crowds of tradespeople, and idle 
shopgirls and shopmen, early eman- 
cipated from the counter, issue forth 
in fall and gorgeous costume. 

Turn to the college scenes; they 
are worse, half blocked up with scaf- 
folding, and by falling stones and 
dust, which in showers threaten 
every passer-by with real danger, 
you learn, with some discomfort, 
that all repairing, painting, and de- 
molition is accomplished during the 
long vacation. 
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Day after day fresh nuisance 
arises: first the militia disbanding ; 
then the regatta brings shows and 
noise; then do ‘ Odd Fellows,’ * An- 
cient Britons,’ ‘ Druids,’ ‘ Temper- 
ance,’ and other Orders become 
suddenly excited, and if estimable 
societies in themselves, now serve 
to collect and unite every kind of 
objectionable people. At any mo- 
ment in turning a corner you may 
come upon a noisy mob of washed 
and unwashed brotherhood, bearing 
triumphantly hoisted banners, with 
an accompaniment of popular airs 
out of tune, and followed by an 
attendant mixed multitude. Hardly 
time to take refuge in the nearest 
shop before they sweep past like an 
army of locusts, leaving dust and 
a doubt if the air will ever recover 
its pristine purity after this enthu- 
siastic outpouring; while you can 
only emerge and escape into the 
country, if possible, till nightfall, 
when sounds of drunken merriment 
announce the revellers’ return. 

But gradually all subsides ; shops 
close, money is scarce, and Oxford 
by September looks very desolate, 
and, like Mariana, ‘aweary.’ The 
proverbial sheep may be anticipated 
for the grass-grown High Street; a 
dream-atmosphere steals over the 
place, and all seems in slumber. 

Then is the time to wander about 
the quiet lanes, stumbling on many 
a nook before unnoticed; there is 
Oxford’s great beauty, the multitu- 
dinous green springing up at every 
turn, especially noticeable in the 
deserted streets; everywhere you 
go, trees break the line of buildings, 
shrubs and creepers peep over the 
walls, invading the precincts of the 
schools and library. There is one 
grand old chestnut whose branches 
extend across Brasenose Lane, 
touching the windows on the oppo- 
site side of the street, of unknown 
age—a magnificent tree. 

To the library, whose galleries 
often afforded a cool shelter from 
the outside dust and noise, we would 
render a grateful tribute of memory. 
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Frequently it was our wont to re- 
treat within thé still sovereignty of 
the Bodleian, where the very odour 
of the books exercised a quieting 
influence. A true sovereignty, for 
there is the crowning of kingly 
minds, in whose dominion all may 
share, unfailing testimony to the 
justice of James I.’s exclamation, 
which is recorded in the Anatomy of 
Melancholy : ‘If I were not a king, 
I would be a University man; and 
if it were so that I must be a pri- 
soner, if I might have my wish, I 
would desire to have no other prison 
than that library, and be chained 
together with so many good au- 
thors et mortuis magistris.’ And 
what magic lamp or ring ever pro- 
duced more marvellous results; a 
word, a sign, and willing atten- 
dants stagger up bearing ponderous 
tomes, the long-buried treasures of 
hidden lore. To those ancient vo- 
lumes, to the antiquarian researches 
of Hutton, Anthony 4 Wood, Skel- 
ton, Hearne, and others, were we 
indebted for much of the subsequent 
pleasure of our strolls, from which, 
however, the books frequently en- 
ticed us. 

Often did we seat ourselves in 
the recess of an oriel window be- 
neath the dignified portraits of 
scholars and poets of former genera- 
tions, that look gravely down on us, 
as on others long past away. The 
hum of the city dies away, faintly 
borne now and then on the sweet 
pure breeze that softly steals through 
the open lattice; below are gables, 
turrets, and Exeter’s shady garden, 
from whence the song of the mel- 
low-throated thrush rings clear and 
sweet; sounds and scents float by, 
gradually bringing oblivion to outer 
worries. The spirit of the past 
claims us once more, and we live in 
the yellow pages before us. There 
is learning in the very atmosphere 
of the Bodleian; even the backs of 
the books tell some tale. 

Within yon parchment are pre- 
cious thoughts a martyr’s hand 
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transcribed ; in the faded velvet we 
find quaint conceits enshrined in 
verse that the poet deemed immor- 
tal; love-songs of gay cavaliers and 
simpering dames, now existing only 
on canvas. Here is an ancient 
squib, the mirth of which died long 
since with the occasion that pro- 
duced it, now dreary as the Dance 
of Death. Between those iron 
clasps is a life enclosed ; within the 
compass of two brown covers did 
one shut in the labour of years. 
Another work is by some unknown 
writer, and every line speaks of 
unfulfilled purpose—perished desire 
—a tiny mausoleum for the author's 


fame. Yet may the wish of the 
dead be accomplished, though 
other than he intended; his name 


is perished, but his work may en- 
dure, and the words on the worm- 
eaten page quicken in the future 
in the lives and works of men. 

In turning over the catalogues, 
the vicissitude to which books are 
subject is very striking ; how one 
man’s writings remain and another’s 
are lost, and ‘time and chance hap- 
pens to them all.’ Only the naanes 
of some great works are left, while 
plenty of comparatively worth- 
less poetry and satire have survived 
centuries. Could we but trace their 
history—through the fall of nations, 
destructive wars, times of igno- 
rance and religious persecution! 
The preservation of a single book 
is wonderful when we read of the 
numberless libraries burnt age after 
age—when we recall even one in- 
stance such as that recounted of the 
bigotry of Edward VI.’s reign, how 
‘the two visitors to Oxford rifled the 
libraries, taking a cartload of MSS. 
from the colleges and public library, 
and all those containing mathema- 
tical diagrams, or even red initial 
letters, were condemned as Popish 
and diabolical ; and this great spoil 
of books was carried about the city 
on biers by impious and foolish men, 
and then burnt in the common mar- 
ket place.’ 
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But the greater number were for- 
tunately hidden in safes. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the books were chained to the desks, 
first in the chancel of Old St. Mary’s 
Church, then in Durham College, 
where was the first regular library, 
built on the ground afterwards 
occupied by Trinity; and there, 
Wood says, ‘they were deposited in 
chaines in certaine pews or studies.’ 


Often when perusing theseancient 
records would the Oxford of olden 
time appear to our mental vision ; 
Oxford as described in the Chroni- 
cles, rising Phoenix-like after the 
conquest, exceeding in grandeur the 
city of our days. 

The castle, enclosing three times 
its present circumference, with its 
formidable keep and stately towers ; 
a church and convent within the 
area; and the ancient Town Hall, 
where the famous ‘Black Assize’ 
was held; a fair embattled wall, 
with moat, drawbridges, and mas- 
sive towered gates surrounding the 
town. Outside this wall, to the 
north, the Palace of Beaumont, 
with its meadows and pleasure- 
grounds, where Henry I. kept the 
Passover, and ‘loved to refresh 
himself with the conversation of 
clerks; where Edward II. took re- 
fuge from his termagant queen, 
who in pursuit also lodged there, 
bringing with her Adam de Orlton, 
Bishop of Hereford, who preached 
on the occasion to incite the clerks 
to rebellion, taking for text, ‘My 
head grieveth me,’ in allusion to 
the King. 

Beaumont Palace was given to 
the Carmelite Friars by that un- 
fortunate monarch, in fulfilment of 
@ vow made in the war with Robert 
Bruce. The last fragment of the 
building, a room where Richard I. 
was born, was pulled down a few 
years ago, having previously served 
as a ‘stye.’ On the west side of 
of Oxford was Osney Abbey, a 
noble pile of which (owing to the 


utilitarian custom of selling every 
uninhabited memorial of past ages 
for the materials) notone stone is left 
upon another. Only one archway 
marks its site. Mass was held there 
after the transfer of the bishopric 
to Christchurch until Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

On the north-west stood Rewley, 
or Roy-lieu, Abbey. Again the 
substantial fruit of a vow made in 
the Holy Wars by Edmund, Earl of 
Cornwall, it was founded for the 
Cistercian Monks. Tradition re- 
cords that it was a fair place on the 
river bank ; twenty-one large elms 
in two rows shaded the pathway 
from the outer gate to the house, 
every one planted to represent a 
monk, while at the end stood a 
separate tree for the abbot. Of the 
abbey we have only an idea from 
a sketch of the ruins in 1720, en- 
graved in Skelton’s Antiquities— 
long low buildings with arched 
doorways and Gothic windows, the 
interior of one room possessing a 
richly carved fireplace with a small 
figure on either side. 

To the south lay the monasteries 
of the Dominican and Franciscan 
Friars ; a part of the garden belong- 
ing to the latter community still 
bears its old name of ‘ Paradise.’ 

In the Franciscan church the 
heart of Richard, King of the 
Romans, was interred, with the 
body of Beatrix, his queen; there 
also was Roger Bacon buried. 
Though a church of some preten- 
sions to beauty and grandeur 
(judging by the dimensions and 
description still preserved) the very 
site is unknown. A few coffins 
were dug up in the garden of one 
of the houses near the place where 
the monastery stood some few years 
ago, and might give a clue to the 
situation of the church. 

Within the city walls a flourish- 
ing town existed, with churches, 
schools, and colleges, which the 
chronicler states ‘were all fairly 
built of stone from the quarries, the 
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very worst of them as good as some 
universities in foreign parts.’ 

Any picture formed of Oxford 
before the Conquest must be neces- 
sarily vague. Though, as we know, 
a royal residence, only a few Saxon 
remains—crypts, tower, and one or 
two doorways—are left to indicate 
the importance of the city then. 
D’Oilli, in Domesday Book, returned 
42 inhabited houses, and 80 waste. 
These, with other buildings (churches 
and halls), were consumed in a large 
fire in 1190, and were built of wood 
and straw. No date can be clearly 
assigned to the foundation of the 
City of Oxford ; in vain do we dive 
into the mists of remote ages; no 
record can be found of sufficient 
authenticity to gain credence. 

The Grafton Chronicle refers it 
to ‘certaine Greeke philosophers 
that came over with Brute,’ and, 
according to Velleius Paterculus, 
‘adventured to this island to dis- 
seminate learning amongst the rude 
Albions.’ A bold venture truly with 
so warlike a race, and the ancients 
too considered Britain to be sepa- 
rate from all the rest of the globe. 

Wood ascribes the city to Mem- 
phric, King of Britons in 1009, from 
whom it was named Caer Mem- 
phric, a man who Ross says ‘ had 
nothing to boast of, save being 
father to a worthy son and building 
a noble city.’ After the Roman 
invasion it shared the fate of most 
English towns, sometimes flourish- 
ing, sometimes ravaged to a mere 
village. 

The antiquity of the University is 
still a contested point among the 
learned. Some critics, in spite of 
the elaborate evidence deduced by 
Wood from the Chronicles, will not 
allow the existence of a university 
before Stephen; some again retain 
their faith in King Alfred as the 
founder; others state that Alfred 
made provision for secular educa- 
tion only, and attribute the first 
religious instruction to St. Frides- 
wide’s Priory. 
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An old statute-book of Gloucester 
Hall (now Worcester College) re- 
fers to the yearly commemoration 
for the soul of King Alfred ob- 
served by the University the 4th 
Ides of November, the Vigil of St. 
Martin. 


Deeply imbued with these old 
records have we left the Bodleian, 
the mantle of antiquity still resting 
on us to give each object double 
significance, make each step rich in 
awakened reminiscence, while we 
trace the old intermingled with the 
new. 

We pass through the left arch- 
way, with its groined escutcheoned 
vaulting, under the Pembroke 
arms into the Radcliffe Square, the 
ancient School Street. The sunlight 
falls softly on St. Mary’s beautiful 
spire, glimmering on the countless 
pomegranates that cluster in the 
gables and pinnacles in Eleanor of 
Castile’s honour. The swallows 


darting round in happy flight, skim- 


ming to and fro their nests, have 
found shelter behind many a 
weather-beaten stone saint stand- 
ing in his niche, a silent witness of 
centuries of busy life below. Be- 
neath is the old Congregation 
House, an evidence of Henry Beau- 
clerk’s munificence, raised ‘ by the 
scholar of old time beyond all 
memory’ (says tradition), where 
Alfred’s church stood. How many 
strange scenes has that old house 
witnessed! Now a library; now 
broken into and plundered for the 
gold kept there in the University 
chest; now the scene of Peter 
Martyr’s disputations. Again .we 
find a layman, Richard Taverner, 
high sheriff, mounting the ‘stony 
stage,’ or pulpit, in default of clergy, 
offering ‘the bisketts from the oven 
of charitie to the sparrows of the 
spirit, the sweet swallows of salva- 
tion.’ Later we see a few dons, 
headed by the Vice-Chancellor, ad- 
ministering the oath of allegiance 
to William of Orange, secretly and 
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in haste, when his claim was yet 
unmooted in convention. But time 
would fail to recall one half the 
memories that haunt this hallowed 
ground. 

To our right is Brasenose, nor 
can we pass it without interest; if 
a comparatively modern college, 
we must recall the stirring, eventful 
period of its foundation. 

At a time when learning was at 
low ebb, so low, that Linacre failed 
in the attempt to introduce the 
unknown, prohibited Greek tongue 
into the land (‘Greeculus iste’ being 
synonymous with ‘ heretic’), when 
the kingdom, scarce recovered from 
the wars, intestine faction, and re- 
bellion of the last few reigns, was 
immersed in ostentatious prepara- 
tion for a fruitless French cam- 
paign; in all this tumult could one 
great man, Smyth, the celebrated 
Latinist, find leisure to promote the 
intercommunion and _ intellectual 
intercourse of scholars, and seek 
in a good work (the advancement 


of learning) the true repose of a 


noble mind. He built Brasenose 
on the site of King Alfred’s ‘brasin,’ 
or brewing house, wkere eight little 
halls then congregated, in the first 
year of the reign of Henry VIII. 
We are struck by the crumbling 
appearance of the stonework of one 
wing of the College, and of the 
chapel. Both are erected with the 
material of an extinct college. In 
New Inn Hall Street, the ‘ Lane 
of the Seven Deadly Sins,’ is a wide, 
gloomy stone archway; pass be- 
neath it, and to the right stand a 
few ruinous buildings, black with 
age, and still showing some moul- 
dering ornament. These, with a 
wall skirting ‘Sewy Lane,’ are all 
that remain to point the place where 
St. Mary’s College stood ; a semi- 
nary noted for the brightest intel- 
lects ; from whose walls issued one 
to whom the Reformation was 
partly due ; one who, joining in the 
ever perilous war with wrong, 
sought the strife for which his 
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erudition and quiet student life so 
eminently unfitted him, ‘ Erasmus 
the Learned.’ With the dissolution 
of monasteries St. Mary’s College 
passed away, and the stones were 
carried to Brasenose, then in pro- 
cess of building, and used for the 
chapel and the wing which we re- 
marked. 

We pass by, merely glancing 
through the gate at Cain engaged 
in perpetual slaughter of Abel; 
pass the twisted-columned, many- 
figured porch of St. Mary’s, so dis- 
astrous to Laud, and crossing the 
High Street, enter a narrow passage, 
the former ‘ Grope Lane,’ so called 
in John’s reign after a gentleman 
of some property who lived there. 
Overhanging roofs meet above, and 
frown out the light for a second. 
Yet was there light enough for one 
of England’s earliest printers— 
Winkyn de Worde—who lived and 
worked in this lane. Here again 
are traces of old academical halls. 
To these halls we owe much of the 
picturesque irregularity of Oxford 
streets. Again and again we stum- 
ble on a slight erection of lath and 
plaster, perched on a foundation of 
solid dark wall, like a magpie’s nest 
in an old trunk, and, if we investi- 
gate its origin, invariably find that 
an ancient hall has stood there. 

A refreshing peep of meadow and 
avenue greets us, and we now stand 
under the shadow of Merton Tower. 
Few buildings in Oxford can com- 
pete with this magnificent structure, 
few awaken such sensations of re- 
verence and awe. In _ confined 
space, without the landscape, the set- 
ting of deer-park, groves, and river 
which might enable its slighter, 
more elegant rival Magdalen to con- 
test the palm, its grandeur of pro- 
portion, breadth of light and shade, 
richness of detail, would find no ex- 
pression in words. If the lines 
and ornament of a building are 
expressive of the times and the 
thought and feeling of the archi- 
tect, then in truth Merton speaks 
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of a golden age, of a master 
mind, 

To avoid the distasteful assistance 
of an officious guide (the inevitable 
price of entering any place) we re- 
gretfully pass by the door. Gro- 
tesque gargoyles outstretch their 
monstrous black forms, bending 
over us with grim, unspoken merri- 
ment and carven gibe. Beneath 
the curiously cut allegory, from the 
gateway issues, to the mind’s eye, 
a bevy of fair women of the olden 
time. For Merton was a royal 
residence for: the Queens of Eng- 
land, as Magdalen for Kings. 
Eleanor of Castile ; Katherine, who 
condescended to dine with the Mer- 
tonians ; Elizabeth, holding a privy 
council and public dinner in the 
hall, and entertained with academic 
disputations ; Henrietta Maria, for 
whom a private entrance to the 
chapel was made. And of famous 
men what a motley crowd throng 
these cloisters! Antony & Wood re- 
served the records of this College 
for a separate volume (never com- 
pleted), and every foot of ground 
challenges the wanderer to their 
study. 

Krom the garden gate, shut up 
in olden times, because so many 
young ladies and students would 
walk there of a Sunday evening, 
which was unsuitable to the gravity 
beseeming them, we come to St. 
Alban’s Hall, one of the prettiest 
and oldest. From the burgher 
Albano in John’s reign it passed to 
the nuns of Littlemore, a small 
but prosperous, well-living society 
(the abbess demanding a piece of 
good roast beef for every Sunday in 
the year from the Abbey of Abbing- 
ton). There is a view of the Hall 
in one of the Oxford almanacs, re- 
produced by Skelton, with a curious 
group in the foreground. Hen 
VIL. is giving a grant of the Hall 
to his physician, Dr. Owen, while 
the abbess is seen going away dis- 
contentedly, leaving her cancelled 
tenure on the ground, and Wolsey 
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holds the archiepiscopal staff in- 
verted. 

On our left, opposite to Merton 
and St. Alban’s, we see a row of 
irregular houses, in one of which, 
‘Postmaster’s Hall,’ Anthony 4 
Wood lived his solitary life and 
dined alone for thirty years, appear- 
ing from the low porch but rarely, 
then shuffling along bent and worn, 
looking a man of ninety when 
scarcely past middle age—bowed 
with much poring over manuscript 
and fretted with petty annoyances 
from enemies and rivals, accu- 
mulating and rescuing great stores 
of learning for a grateful posterity. 
A long labour, but not in vain. 


Wearied with the strain of trying 
to realise the host of recollections 
crowding on our mental vision, we 
turn up Logic Lane between two 
garden walls deviating in a sharp 
angle. Soft acacias wave their 
tasselled boughs overhead, bright 
butterflies flutter in luminous con- 
trast to the grey stone, in the open- 
ing before us the white dome of 
Queen’s becomes visible, beneath 
which that menacing black ana- 
chronism Queen Phillipa’s statue 
faces us. Breathing more freely, 
we ungratefully shake off the dust 
of antiquity for a season and seek 
rest in the Botanical Gardens. 

We enter through Inigo Jones’ 
gateway, where another memorial of 
poor Anthony & Wood meets us, 
the statues of Charles I. and Charles 
II. erected with the fine levied on 
the offending antiquary for libelling 
the Earl of Clarendon. 

The appearance of the garden at 
this time of the year is very striking, 
and took us wholly by surprise, as 
before then we had only seen it in 
the early spring and autumn, when 
it seemed a very Pére la Chaise for 
plants and seeds, even the fresh 
spring flowers trained with painful 
severity, like the well-drilled daugh- 
ters of a strict worldly mother; 
and the fountain figure (a boy 
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coated with slime from head to foot) 
drooping disconsolately at the din- 
giness of the water. But go there 
in August, and all is transformed as 
by a fairy hand, conveying an im- 
pression of the strangest. 

In addition to the luxuriant out- 
door summer-growth, all the foreign 
and tropical plants, stately palms, 
stiff cacti, &c., come out of the 
houses, from the damp windows of 
which their unyielding weird forms 
have indistinctly loomed. 

Longfellow in his Hyperion com- 
pares a garden of this sort to a 
menagerie, whose unwilling pri- 
soners droop and mourn for their 
native clime. In the present in- 
stance the effect was rather as 
though a party of foreigners of all 
nations had suddenly settled among 
us in their own dresses. It is such 
a heterogeneous mass of trees and 
plants unlike in growth and habit, 
yet associated in strange familiarity ; 
beneath a denizen of the sandy 
desert nestles the wood violet, out- 
side the cactus house coltsfoot 
abounds, the dandelion and foxglove 
by the geranium and myrtle, mag- 
nolia and yellow broom side by side 
—only Hans Andersen could pic- 
ture this anomalous company. But 
the garden looks very lovely as we 
enter; masses of gorgeous roses 
erect their crimson standards on 
either side of the old sun-dial ; beds 
of brilliant hue and various shape 
skirt the paths leading to the quiet 
circle of shade round the tree-en- 
closed fountain, a cool retreat from 
the blaze of bright colour outside 
that is only glistering through the 
overhanging wind-stirred boughs at 
intervals, 

Till Edward I.’s reign this gar- 
den was a burying place for the 
Jews, when their extortion led to 
their banishment ; and it would 
seem as if, in retribution for the 
insult they offered the crucifix 
(snatching and trampling it under- 
foot in a religious procession), that 
their very bones could find no rest. 
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Many skeletons have been dug up 
there. Evelyn, who visited the gar- 
denand attended Dillcenius’ lectures, 
mentions the sensitive plant as a 
great curiosity. 

Under a gate to our right, and 
we are on the bank of the Cherwell 
close to Magdalen Bridge, where 
was an ancient trajectus, or ferry; 
and on the other side stand the 
greenhouses—one of these houses 
is floored with a large tank—a 
smooth sheet of clear water, in 
which the most exquisite forms of 
lotus and water-weed are mir- 
rored; delicate ball flowers, with 
dark, cool leaves of every con- 
ceivable shape, raise their lovely 
heads out of the still water; 
grasses and flowering rushes uplift 
and bend, and sleeping water-lilies 
lie on the surface unmoved by ont- 
ward breeze. 

Tnto a stiff bit of Dutch garden, 
and we are near the broad walk 
and way out. But first we peep 
into the cactus house. Here 
again, among these odd rough de- 
formities of the vegetable world, 
was the pen of Hans Andersen 
needed. 

In one corner, in the midst of 
rough, prickly Calibans, springs a 
Miranda, one lovely starlike flower ; 
from a helmet-shaped, grotesque- 
headed plant rises Minerva in full 
beauty; here stands a pale, maiden- 
like flower, enclosed by bristling 
spears—effectual guard from pro- 
fane marauders. Unwillingly we 
break the spell, staying the endless 
fancies these flowers create, though 
our pen would fain linger on the 
page even as our feet loitered on 
the tempting sward. 

We bend our homeward steps 
through the windings of Queen’s 
Lane, by that ancient college with 
its delusive modern front. Of the 
14th century, Queen’s afforded a 
kindly shelter to seventy poor 
scholars and twelve Fellows, who 
with their head were appointed in 
imitation of Christ and His dis- 
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ciples. But alas for human frailty ; 
that human pride should gain 
ground in so holy a society! Far 
from observing the humility incul- 
cated on them, worldly distinctions 
appear to have crept in remarkably, 
as their customs will show. At 
the trumpet-called meals the scho- 
lars were required to kneel humbly, 
and in that posture to eat, and re- 
main while the Fellows and Doc- 
tors sate opposite clothed in scarlet 
and black fur, questioning and 
opposing them in philosophy. This 
continued until the last century. 
Nearly the whole college was 
burnt in 1778. Itis to be regretted 
that the chamber in which Henry 
V.’s youthful days were spent was 
not saved. The portrait of the 
prince, with the inscription above 
it, was, however, rescued and placed 
in the new library. It is supposed 
that the so-called extravagance of 
the blue satin doublet (mentioned 
in the oft-told tale of his boyish 
escapades), with its needle-hung 


oilet holes, was in reality a proof, 
and donned as a mark of loyalty, 
and in reference to the college cus- 
tom of giving a needle and thread 
to each student on New Year’s Eve, 
with a play on the founder Eggles- 


field’s name. Sir Thomas Over. 
bury was a member of this college, 
and later we find Addison and 
Tickell pursuing their studies in its 
precincts. To Congreve’s Aspasia 
not a few of the scholarships are due. 

We now come to a sombre- 
looking edifice, St. Edmund’s Hall. 
In the fame of its illustrious 
founder lies its chief claim to cele- 
brity. St. Edmund, scholar, saint, 
and Archbishop of Cantuar, wasdis- 
tinguished for his acquirements at 
anearly age. A relic of his mother, 
‘ Mabilia the Devout,’ was long pre- 
served in All Saints’ Church— 
her gilt girdle, with its blue corse. 
A friend of Linacre the Dominican, 
of Roger Bacon (his biographer), 
St. Edmund gave a great impulse 
to the scholarship of his time; to 
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his success monkish credulity at- 
tached supernatural aid. It is 
recorded that when he read in his 
schools, an angel in the form of a 
beautiful young man assisted him. 

Aliberal-mindedangelapparently, 
for Aristotle’s Elenchs formed the 
subject of St. Edmund’s lectures, 
and were then delivered in Oxford 
for the first time, and attended so 
greedily that the poor lecturer was 
quite wornout. ‘ His dislike to re- 
ceiving money was very great,’ says 
Wood ; ‘if it was forced on him, he 
would lay it on his window-sill and 
cover it with dust, saying that 
earth with earth and dust with 
dust ought to be so mingled; and 
leaving it there, his scholars would 
take it away in jest, or some that 
were light-fingered secretly.’ St. 
Edmund’s Hall was built in Ed- 
ward I.’s reign, at a period when 
these seminaries had increased to 
the number of three hundred. 

There were then 30,000 scholars 
in Oxford, chiefly foreigners, owing 
to the close intercourse with Paris 
University ; but literature was even 
less lucrative than now; in the 
deepest poverty they begged their 
bread from house to house with 
prayer and song. A curious story 
is told (illustrating the pedantry of 
the fifteenth century) of three 
clerks, who, appealing to a rich 
man for relief, were by him con- 
ducted to a well and promised alms 
only on condition of their each 
making two verses in Latin on the 
ascending and descending buckets. 
The lines are curious, but scarcely 
worth repeating. 

Little improvement had taken 
place in the condition of these stu- 
dents, even when Sir Thomas More 
surrendered the chancellorship and 
determined to embrace the profes- 
sion of learning. Yet they were 
gallant lads, ever on the alert to 
defend their privileges against Jews, 
burghers, or encroaching friars 
with sword and staff; whatever the 
odds against them. Neither re- 
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ligious nor secular authority had 
at any time unlimited sway in Ox- 
ford; in vain the thunders of ex- 
communication fell on rebellious 
clerks. The interference was re- 
sented; scholars left and masters 
refused to give their lectures until 
the obnoxious ban was withdrawn. 

St. Peter’s-in-the-East, the oldest 
church and most perfect specimen 
of early Norman architecture in 
Oxford, deserves more than the 
passing glance we were alone able 
to bestow on it, if only for its beau- 
tiful crypt, built by St. Grymbald. 
Though constantly under water, it 
is possible to see the whole of: this 
crypt by dint of careful steering 
round the pillars; but the famous 
carving on the capitals is scarcely 
visible in the dim light, and there 
the perpetual damp has done its 
destructive work. A civil clerk, 
whose enthusiasm atoned for his 
want of information, pointed out 
the entrance to a subterranean pas- 
sage which he affirmed led to a 
house in Broad Street (Kettel Hall), 
and from thence to Osney Abbey, 
part of it being converted into 
burial vaults in the churchyard. 
That so few but artists visited this 
crypt seemed a great grievance in 
the eyes of this worthy man, though 
it apparently derived its chief value 
to him from the questionable cir- 
cumstance that fair Rosamond at- 
tended service there once. 

By the entrance to New College 
Lane a heavy arch and curious 
doorway indicate where St. Cathe- 
rine’s Chapel stood, built in one of 
the bastions of the city wall; and on 
the left some grey, ruined gables 
appear overspread with the caressing 
weight of a thick, bright creeper. 

Many objects attract us in New 
College Lane ; on the roof of a red 
brick house to the right (‘Stable 
Hall’) a square chamber projects 
skywards. This was the observa- 
tory in the sixteenth century, used, 
after Friar Bacon’s study was given 
up, by astronomers. 
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We notice ah older .structure 
underlying some of the modern 
buildings of Magdalen Hall, with 
a few detached parts of an earlier 
architecture. on .one side of the 
quadrangle. Magdalen Hall oceu- 
pies the ground of an extinct col- 
lege, absorbing all of it that was 
not razed.. The history of this 
college, of its gradual rise and 
sudden downfall, is a remarkable 
instance of the futility of man’s 
foresight. A college for three years 
only, but both ancient and important 
as ‘Hert Hall,’ the foundation is 
generally ascribed to Walter de 
Stapledon—in reality it dated from 
an earlier period. We hear of it first 
in the beginning of Edward I.’s 
reign, when Henry Punchard, of 
Oxford, conveyed a messuage of it 
to Joan de Stockwell; then it passed 
to Elias de Hertford. We find a 
namesake and possible descendant 
of the first owner taking an active 
part in the conflict between clerks 
and burghers in 1297 (when Fulk 
de Neyrmyte, rector of Pychel- 
storne, wasslain), and sharing in the 
fate of banishment, which, with ex- 
communication, was bestowed on 
the chief participators in the tumult. 
In 1506 a principal of Hert Hall was 
killed in a riot of the same descrip- 
tion. A long list of bishops and 
eminent men appears in the books 
of this hall (which Brian Twyne 
calls a colony of Glastonbury 
Abbey). 

The fourth principal was Arch- 
bishopof Dublin. Another, in Henry 
VIIL’s reign, is noted as being the 
first clergyman ‘who, with great 
labour, taught his parishioners the 
“ Lord’s Prayer,” the “Belief,” and 
the “Ten Commandments.”’ Then 
Hert Hall went down in the world, 
and we hear of the principal, Wil- 
liam Sharp, resigning it in dis- 
content at the fortunes of the place. 

It was the last principal, Richard 
Newton, who conceived the idea of 
transforming it into a college, and 
took every precaution to ensure its 
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continuance. He obtained the ne- 
cessary charter, built chapel, lodg- 
ings, and quadrangle, endowed it 
with his own money, providing even 
library and a book of statutes. 
Could more have been done? Yet 
his very care defeated itself; the 
statutes were so stringent no prin- 
cipal would be subject to them, and 
after three years, when the last 
died, ‘ to him could no successor be 
found,’ says the old guide, quaintly; 
the inmates failed, and Hertford 
College ceased to exist. 

Truly could we echo the words 
of old Samuel Rutherford, ‘ Build 
your nest upon no tree here, for 
you see God hath sold the forest 
to Death, and every tree whereupon 
we would rest is ready to be cut 
down ; to the end we may flee, and 
mount up and build upon a Rock.’ 
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We enter the east gate of the 


_schools, whitened over by James I.’s 


order, because the elaborately orna- 
mented front, with its gilded devices 
and emblems, ‘shone so brilliantly 
that none, especially when the sun 
shone, could behold them.’ 

And here our stroll ends. To 
those who would study Oxford in 
her quiet out-of-the-way nooks 
and corners we would offer one ad- 
vice—that they take neither guide 
nor companion, unless they are 
lucky enough to find a friend whose 
mind and tastes are in complete 
unison with theirs. 

Many a fragment over which the 
solitary wanderer can loiter will 
prove the key to the quaint stories 
that neither guide book nor cice- 
rone can tell. 


E. P. 
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DEMONOLOGY. 


TIT. 


HERE is a beautiful picture, 
painted by Lucas Van Leyden 
in 1518, of the Temptation. It re- 
presents the Devil offering Jesus 
Christ a stone. The Demon is in 
the dress of a scholar, and his uni- 
versity hood trails behind into a 
streamer, the tip of which coils to 
a serpent’s head. 

Between that serpent, and the 
scholar—whose face is that of a 
scoffer—there is a moral gradation 
as definite as any Mr. Darwin could 
trace between the forms themselves. 
The increasing mastery of external 
nature by man, changing hostile 
elements and forms from foes to 
friends, corresponds with moral 
changes of not less significance 
than those which have passed upon 
his physical frame. The serpent 


became the type of Evil when and 
where it seemed the most mysteri- 


ous and fatal enemy of man; but 
gradually man learns measurably 
to guard against it, or he migrates 
to regions not infested by it, or he 
may reach a point of civilisation 
where he finds that some things 
may be worse than a serpent’s bite. 
The serpent may thus become a 
fossil demon, which will mean that 
he has slipped into a higher form— 
has become winged to aim at some- 
thing above the heel. Thenceforth 
he will change with the changing 
fears of man, will shadow his suc- 
cessive dreads—will take the colour 
of a hated race or the physiognomy 
of a formidable heretic. The Afri- 
cans of Mozambique represent the 
Devil as a white man. The kid- 
nappers on the Guinea coast have 
taught the poor negroes there that 
men may be worse than fierce ani- 
mals, and they call the Devil Mu- 
zungu Maya, that is ‘ wicked white 
man.’ They make images of the 
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Devil, paint them white, and lend 
them to persons who believe them- 
selves troubled by the Devil, the 
belief being that should the evil 
one, on such a visit, catch sight of 
his own face, he will be so horrified 
as never to return to the same 
place. In India we find that in 
some of the later Vedic books the 
Dragon Vritra is called Dasyu, a 
word which anciently designated 
the dark aborigines of that country 
with whom the fair Aryans had to 
contend. To this day the most 
ordinary form in which devils are 
represented in India is that of a 
jet-black woman, with terrible 
tusks, a murderous weapon in her 
hand, and a belt of skulls at her 
waist. They survive in the ‘Ethiop’ 
imps of Russian church pictures. 
Let us contrast the animal and 
the anthropomorphic stages of de- 
monology as represented by two 
races. The Mimacs—the aborigi- 
nal red Indians of Nova Scotia— 
though partially subjected to the 
influence of Christianity, retain 
nearly the whole of their original 
religion. They at first believed 
in one powerful deity whom they 
called Manitou. They were taught 
to believe in two beings, one good 
the other evil, so now they call the 
evil one Manitou, and speak of the 
good as the Great Spirit. They 
believe in fairies who are often 
troublesome, but may be escaped 
by running to the nearest stream, 
which the ‘little people’ dare not 
cross for fear of wetting their feet. 
They believe in a great invisible 
magician, who was once on earth 
as a mighty warrior, and whose 
name is Booin: he can raise storms, 
cause excessive cold, increase or 
diminish his size, and take on the 
forms of ferocious animals. They 
believe that there exists a race of 
terrible cannibals, called Chenoos. 
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To hear their yell is fatal. Their 
weapon is a dragon’s horn. It is 
difficult to kill a Chenoo: his flesh 
must be consumed in fire, and when 
that is done there will remain his 
heart which is a block of ice, and 
must be slowly melted, at risk of 
the melted stream putting out the 
fire. Indians may sometimes be 
transformed into Chenoos. There 
is also, they say, a species of preter- 
natural birds, Culloos, who devour 
men. A Calloo was once tamed 
and carried immense numbers of 
men on its back. Cheepichealm is 
a fearful dragon with yellow horns, 
and the malevolent magician Booin 
often assumes that form to resist 
anenemy. The chief saint of the 
Mimacs is named Glooscap, a good 
magician — corresponding to the 
‘ white witch’ of English counties,— 
who vanquished many enemies and 
helped people in hard emergencies. 
They relate how a young hero in 
pursuit of a wife was unable to 
carry his canoe past a certain 
strait because of two demons who 
waylaid him in the form of enor- 
mous beavers. Glooscap gave this 
youth a drum made of bark, by 
beating which he so charmed the 
beavers, that they allowed him to 
pass, as Kerberus did Orpheus with 
his lyre when seeking Eurydice. 
Glooscap vanquished demons in the 
form of weasels also. After serving 
his people a long time, Glooscap 
employed a whale to take him to a 
beautiful region in the far west, 
giving the whale in compensation 
a tobacco-pipe which enables it to 
send up now that column of smoke 
which the ignorant whites call a 
spout. The Mimacs have a festive 
Glooscap week, during which they 
meet to discuss who Glooscap was, 
and they teach their children that 
the good will escape the frozen 
realm of Manitou and go to dwell 
with Glooscap in his beautiful 
western home. 

Now here we find that although, 
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by the influence of an alien religion, 
evil has gained a nominal personifi- 
cation as Manitou, the original deity 
of the tribe, particular evils are in 
no way connected with him. Ice 
and storm, troublesome aniinals, 
and the like, are separately asso- 
ciated with magicians and dragons. 
The manifold forms of evil are 
not yet marshalled under one 
malignant Power, though we may 
be sure that in the course of time 
all of them will be regarded as 
varied shapes of the ex-god Mani- 
tou. 

Let us now read a chapter from 
the far East to see what is gradu- 
ally and logically built out of the 
same materials as those which with 
the Mimacs have hardly got out of 
the quarry. I select an example from 
the Zendavesta, which gives an ac- 
count of the phenomena attending 
the birth of Zoroaster. Just before 
Zoroaster was born, his mother had 
a dream, in which she saw a great 
black cloud like an eagle’s wing 
which hid the light. From this 
cloud were rained down lions, ti- 
gers, wolves, rhinoceroses, serpents, 
which started to attack her. But 
there arose amid the beasts a 
mountain, over the top of which 
dawned a sun which dispelled the 
cloud, and a gentle wind breathed 
under which the beasts fell as if 
shot. Then came an angel with a 
book and a luminous horn; he 
hurled the book at the beasts,—as 
tradition says the student at Ox- 
ford choked with his Aristotle the 
wild boar whose successors’ heads 
still grace the Christmas banquet 
at Queen’s College,—and they van- 
ished with the exception of three— 
a wolf, tiger, and lion—which were 
despatched with the golden horn. 
An interpreter of dreams showed 
Dogdo, Zoroaster’s mother, that 
these animals were the demon 
agents of the wicked Abriman, and 
indicated that her child would be a 
great saint. Next the Wicked 
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One appeared in the forms of 
malignant magicians, who sought 
to slay the child. One of these 
raised his sword, and his arm fell 
on the ground. They then bore 
him to a desert, kindled a fire and 
threw him on it; the mother fol- 
lowed and found her babe sleeping 
sweetly on the harmless flames as 
if they had been feathers, Next 
they laid the child before a herd of 
cows; but a fierce bull advanced 
and stood squarely over him, pro- 
tecting him from the rest. The 
child was cast before wild horses 
with a like result. He was thrown 
to wolves, but they refused to touch 
him. Nay, two sheep came out of 
the mountain and nourished him. 
The agents of Ahriman having 
been thus successively defeated, 
Zoroaster became a youth, and 
went on his famous pilgrimage to 
mount Iran on whose top he re- 
ceived the law amid flames that 
did not harm him. Here he saw 


the vision of an army of black ad- 


ders coming from the North, which 
was met by an army of white ser- 
pents which descended from the 
zenith and defeated it. Afterwards 
Zoroaster was conducted to visit 
hell, where he saw Ahriman him- 


self, who tempted him to quit the. 


pure law, promising him great 
power over the world. But Zoro- 
aster replied : ‘I desire not thy bad 
glory. Itis by thee and thy sect 
that hell is peopled; but by the 
mercy of God I shall cover you 
with shame and ignominy.’ 

Now when we compare this com- 
plete system with the previous 
rude conception of the Mimacs we 
see an agreement only in the fact 
that each has demonised the ani- 
mals and the elements it most 
dreads. With the Nova Scotian a 
demon shows himself by producing 
extreme cold, having a heart of ice, 
another in the dragon cloud with 
its lightning horn, others in the 
beaver which destroys his dyke, or 
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the weasel that infesis his wigwam. 
In Persia, the fierce animals of the 
region, and the intense heat of the 
desert are demonised. But here 
they are all regarded as the agents 
of one central power. 

This generalisation is natural. 
Various as evils are, they have in 
common the element of pain which 
they inflict, and suggest their com- 
mon source. And when once that 
step has been taken, and the one 
source of all particular evils per- 
sonified, there must come in the 
train of such a conception ideas of 
purpose, malevolence, and _ will, 
which are inseparable from man’s 
perception of his own powers and 
motives. Man can have no idea of 
will or motive except as found in 
his own nature. Anthropomorphic 
deities and demons come therefore 
of the structural action of the 
human mind. That was a philoso- 
phical father who said to his son 
when afraid to enter a dark room, 
‘Don’t be afraid,. you'll meet no- 
thing worse than yourself.’ 

Standing now on the boundary 
between the era of animal demons 
and. that of anthropomorphic devils, 
we may look back and see how, in 
the earlier age, all things above 
and beneath had been sharply 
divided, like the sheep and the 
goats, as they were supposed to 
bring good or evil to man, 

Even the vegetable world felt the 
influence of thisfierce dualism, Com- 
paratively little evil however has 
been believed of plants and flowers. 
In India, though the Peepul tree 
is held sacred, and much planted 
for shade, it is thought to be the 
special haunt of demons. Its 
sanctity arose from its being sup- 
posed that the leaf was shaped like 
the earth, and it is something like 
India; its evil repute came from 
the trembling of its leaves when 
other trees are still. The trem- 
bling tree is always regarded as 
having a bad conscience. From 
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the trembling of the aspen leaf 
arose our legend that it was on the 
aspen that Judas hanged himself 
So an aspen stake must be driven 
through a dead witch. Sometimes 
useful trees and plants have been 
singled out for evil associations. 
The devil was said to hide in 
straw, hence it is dangerous to 
prick one’s teeth with a straw. 
In Rome there is a spot where it 
is said Nero’s ashes were found and 
scattered to the winds. Beside 
the spot was an ancient walnut 
tree, and it was long believed that 
all the demons that cooperated 
with Nero lodged in this tree; so 
that no one would pass that way 
until Pope Paschal If. cut it down 
and built a church there, with an 
inscription telling the story. Since 
then many evil stories have been 
told about walnuts. But the 
demonic character was chiefly as- 
cribed to ‘poisons. Over night- 
shade the devil keeps especial 
watch. The potency of mandra- 
gora as an opiate was one of the 
earliest discoveries. From its 
stupifying effects came the wild 
story that a demon was in it, and 
that when pulled up it uttered a 
shriek fatal to all who heard it. 

The grand centralisation of evil 
in some archfiend confused this old 
classification of animals and plants 
as good and evil. The powerful 
chief, once imagined, was naturally 
deemed able to transform himself 
into any animal shape he pleased, 
even a good animal, or he could put 
on many animal shapes in one, as 
in the case of the griffins, with 
eagles’ heads and lions’ bodies, or 
the chimeras, part human, part 
bestial. A development of this kind 
seems to have taken place in the 
Southern nations in pre-Christian 
times, as indicated in the chimeras 
of Pompeian and Roman mosaics. 
The Etruscan chimeera—lion, goat, 
and serpent in one form—repre- 
sents the utmost intensity of ani- 
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malism. It is this that Bellerophon 
slew. With Zoroaster the parti- 
cular formn meant little ; the army of 
Ahriman were serpents, and that of 
Ormuzd were serpents; the whole 
question was whether they were 
black or white—under whose colours 
they fought. 

The era of transition from animal 
to anthropomorphic demons is an 
era of monsters. The animal sn- 
perstitions still survived sufficiently 
to furnish the bestial shapes through 
which, it was believed, the arch. 
fiend delighted to wreak his male- 
volence. He was accustomed to 
take possession of human forms, 
and, worse still, to transform human 
beings so possessed into wolves, into 
cats, into vampyre bats. It was 
Europe which chiefly inherited this 
revolting phase of demonism. With 
its Aryan blood came the doc- 
trine of transmigration, with the 
easy antithesis that if animals could 
climb into men, men might relapse 
into animals. But upon this there 
came an invasion of Shemitic reli- 
gion, which had already a stock of 
legends establishing a relationship 
between the human and the diaboli- 
cal worlds. <A characteristic one 
was the Talmudic legend that 
Adam’s first wife was Lilith, a 
beautiful woman with a heart of 
ice. Mr. Rossetti has painted an 
ideal Lilith as the type of a beauty 
whose fascination is fatal. This 
Lilith, it is said, being too wicked 
to remain in Eden, was expelled, 
and Eve put in her place. Lilith 
then married Satan, and from them 
sprang all the devils which swarm 
in earth or air. Some far off echo 
of this story seems to be represented 
in the Icelandic theory of elves. 
They say that once, when Jehovah 
came to visit Eve, he asked to see 
her children; but Eve had not 
washed and dressed them neatly, 
so she said they were all away. 
Whereupon, for not being visible 
then, the children of Eve, with 
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exception of some who had ap- 
peared, were condemned to remain 
invisible, or at least to wander 
about the earth hiding from sight. 
Of Lilith one myth is told which 
seems to connect her with that 
snaky-haired Medusa, whose head 
Perseus brought from Ethiopia. It 
is said that Lilith’s beauty lay 
chiefly in her golden hair ; and when 
they who gazed on her died of the 
fascination, around each dead heart 
was found twined a single glittering 
hair. It is likely that those beauti- 
ful tresses have a mythological re- 
lation to the serpent-locks of Me- 
dusa which Leonardo da Vinci has 
depicted in his most wonderful 
work. As Lilith was jealous of 
Eve, who had superseded her, there 
was enmity between her diabolical 
brood and the children of Eve, and 
so these devils were always trying 
to take possession of human forms. 

Superstitions like these were in 
Europe raised to a fearful potency 
by their conjunction with the belief 
in an arch-fiend who, as the Prince 
of the Air and the Prince of this 
World, held an empire with which 
no god could for the time cope. In 
Slavist, Servian, and Polish coun- 
tries, the monstrous outbirth was 
the vampyre. The belief that hu- 
man beings were sometimes changed 
into the bats called vampyres is 
found in India, and was also Ma- 
gian. The word vampyre, if with 
some we see the Greek zip in it, 
seems indeed to refer us to the fire- 
born Phoonix. There was also that 
Arabic belief, which Mahomet re- 
buked, of the bird Hamah which was 
formed of a drop of blood in a dead 
man’s brain, and revisited his grave 
every century. ‘These notions sur- 
vived in the belief that the soul of 
the dead man returns as a vampyre 
to suck the blood of his wife or 
friends, for which end he may take 
the shape of his old self, or even a 
more captivating one. Russian 
scholars, however, derive vampyre 


from the Lithuanian wempti, to 
drink, in which case it would mean 
a blood-thirsty fiend. Correspond- 
ing with the vampyre is the super- 
stition known to history as the 
‘Berserker rage’ of Scandinavia. 
There was in that country the le- 
gend of a mythical warrior, the son 
of an eight-handed chief, whose 
ferocity was beyond all that was 
conceivable in human nature. His 
rage answered instead of armour, 
whence his name Berserker, bare of 
armour. Ages after him there 
sprang up a race of champions who 
believed themselves, and were be- 
lieved, to be possessed by demons 
of ferocity, and they passed through 
as much of the world as they could, 
slaughtering all they met and drink- 
ing their blood. This having passed 
away in its old form, reappeared 
again in the werwolf madness. All 
over the continent, but principally 
in France, there was witnessed in 
the 15th and 16th centuries an 
outbreak of cannibalism, which was 
believed to occur through men trans- 
formed into wolves. Scores of men 
declared that by putting a wolf- 
skin belt round their waists they 
had repeatedly turned themselves 
into wolves, and were burnt for the 
same. This wild phantasm came 
into Europe by two routes—by Rus- 
sia and Scandinavia, where stories 
may still be heard of men in the 
coldest regions who every Christmas 
night are howling wolves; and 
through Greece in the story of 
Lycaon and his companions changed 
into wolves, a fable that reappeared 
in the Lupercalian festival of Rome, 
in the vicinity of which young 
men in disguise pursued maidens 
long after the Christian era. It is 
probable that our word harlequin 
has in it the root of AvKo¢e a wolf, 
and that the antics of that masked 
character of our pantomimes are 
relics of the ancient Lupercalia. In 
modern Greece, however, the super- 
stition lingers in a very serious 
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form, the people believing that the 
whole Christmas season is haunted 
by a diabolical Werwolf called Ka- 
likantsaros, who meets people and 
puts a question to them ; if they do 
not answer in a particular way, he 
falls upon and tears them dread- 
fully. The usual occupation of this 
demon and his imps is to dwell un- 
derground, and there attempt to 
undermine the foundation of things 
generally. 

Such demons as these are of 
local origin, and they sprang up in 
the regions where they are found 
long before any of the great ethnical 
demons were imagined. When any 
theological conception of an evil 
principle—as Satan or Ahriman— 
is brought by historic combinations 
into a country, the result is that he 
adopts the existing demons as his 
impish family. But to the last the 
demonic fauna of the country will 
be what the masses believe in. Thus 


in every European country there is 


but little relationship between the 
arch-fiend taught by the reigning 
church, and the malignant spirits 
which peasants dread. There is no 
warrant in the Christian religion for 
the devil with horns and cloven or 
clubbed hoof, or the deceitful pixies 
which haunt the rural imagination 
in Western Europe. The malignant 
wood spirits of Germany and Lithu- 
ania, for whom the farmer leaves a 
fringe of weeds round his garden, 
lest, in anger of being deprived of 
any wild place of habitation, they 
destroy his vegetables ; the hag who 
dreads the horse-shoe ; the modern 
Greek demon, exorcised by the 
burning of old shoes; these are 
remote from the theological demons 
of the regions in which they are 
found. Whatever sermons may 
say, these arethe phantasmsactually 
dreaded. Thus it happens that if 
you would get at the original de- 
mon of a place you must, as a 
general thing, look at the append- 
ages rather than the form of the 
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great ethnical devil. The hoof, or 
the horn, the colour of the dress— 
red, green, or golden—some trick 
or attitude will report how Siva, 
Pluto, or Satan, has in wandering 
caught a trace of this or that local 
demon. The Teutonic race used to 
call the bright fleecy clouds which 
sometimes float near the sun 
Bertha’s Swan-maidens. They were 
at first innocent, but gradually 
imagined to be seductive nymphs 
who bathed in lakes, and there like 
the Lorley, allured susceptible 
fishermen to destruction. So it is 
said in the Black Forest to this day, 
of any woman supposed to be a 
witch, she has yellow slippers, that 
is yellow feet like the swan. This 
superstition about swan-maidens 
was very strong among the ancient 
Franks. Well, there came the all- 
pervading idea of the dragon as 
the proper demonic shape. In some 
regions it blended with the Swan- 
demon, the curious result being a 
bird- like dragon. In many of the 
earliest German Bibles the devil is 
represented as web-footed. Some- 
times, indeed, the blending of some 
universaltype with a local one, shows 
the local demon more prominently. 
In Italy,where the population of the 
Campagna continued to believe in 
the God Pan, with his goat legs, 
his pointed ears and horns, long 
after the prevalence of Christianity, 
it seemed necessary that Pan should 
be solemnly denounced as a devil, 
and so we find antique images of 
him with his legs twisting into two 
serpents. The goddesses of beauty, 
Venus and Freyja were anathema- 
tised: moulded into one they still 
lie in wait on the Venusbergs for 
passing Tannhiiusers, and so we 
find representations of those god- 
desses, as beautiful women to the 
waist, but for the rest serpents. In 
the library at Strasburg there was 
burned with other treasures one of 
the earliest manuscript Bibles that 
existed. In it was an illuminated 
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picture of the temptation of Eve 
which represented the serpent with 
the head and bust of a golden-haired 
woman, wearing a crown. It was 
the very ideal of the goddess Freyja. 
It was this union of the pagan god- 
dess of the north with the serpent 
of the eastern religion which ori- 
ginated such stories as that of the 
fair Melusina, who, in the absence 
of her lord, became a serpent, and 
when he invaded her apartment 
inopportunely, glided away hissing, 
never to return. 

Buffon said, ‘there is but one 
animal,’ Similarly we may say 
there is but one devil ; all the shapes 
of evil are modifications of that one. 
He existed in embryo in Siva, the 
Hindu god of destruction. He was 


a deva, or shining one; but gra- 
dually the blighting power of the 
sun was divided off to him, its sun- 
stroke, its power to scorch and 
wither the blooms of nature, and 
with these all destructive forces. 
Still, he is worshipped as a god in 


India at this day, though somewhat 
cast into the shade by his wife 
Durga, the work of destructiveness 
being generally ascribed to women. 
But it was out of Siva that there 
came the form of the first great 
Prince of Evil, the Persian Ahri- 
man, a being who survives for us 
as Satan. The Hebrews had no 
conception whatever of a personal 
antagonist to Jehovah up to their 
captivity in Babylon. It was 
written: ‘Behold, I create light 
and I create darkness; I create 
good and I create evil.’ And even 
when a prince of Darkness en- 
tered their conceptions it was as an 
official agent of Jehovah. Satan 
means ‘ adversary,’ ‘accuser:’ he is 
Prosecutor in the trial of souls. 
There exist two ancient figures 
which Calmet believes to represent 
the first conceptions of Satan. One 
of them shows us a being with 
four wings indicating rapidity— 
feathery wings, not bat-like—and 
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four arms. Two of these arms 
bear scourges ; one bears a rod, the 
fourth hand bears a pair of scales, 
in which the soul must be weighed 
before being scourged. The other 
figure has two faces, showing his 
power to look every way, and a 
scorpion’s tail. These figures are 
found among the Cherubim, and in 
both cases the faces are very beauti- 
ful. It was but gradually that purely 
malignant traits were attributed 
with Satan. When Christianity 
came to Greece it found no devil 
there. The nearest being to it was 
the god of the underworld, who 
bore the two names Hades and 
Pluto. He was a god, and sat at the 
banquets of the gods in Olympus. 
The name Hades is from « and ¢idw, 
‘not to see,’ and referred to his being 
king of all that is beneath the 
surface of the earth, and therefore 
invisible. Consequently he is re- 
presented as having a helmet which 
rendered the wearer invisible, the 
origin of that cap which rendered 
Fortunatus, and other heroes 

Folklore, invisible. But the woru 
Fortunatus, the invisible prince, is 
but a translation of the other 
name of Hades. Pluto is the 
Greek word for wealth, and meant 
that as king of all realms beneath 
the surface of the earth, he owned 
the seeds of all harvests, and all 
precious stones and metals. We 
have in this a suggestion of the 
reason why the serpent always ap- 
pears in our Folklore as the guar- 
dian of treasures. In Lithuania 
one may still hear stories of the 
king serpent taking his bath on a 
certain holy night of the year, pre- 
viously laying aside his crown, to 
abstract which is to find every gem 
in it a boundless fortune. A little 
girl, they say, having stolen away 
the king-serpent’s crown on one 
occasion was pursued by an army 
of snakes, and in her fright let fall 
the crown, with which the snakes 
returned. But one gem adhered to 
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the child’s apron, which enabled 
her afterwards to build a palace of 
solid gold. A similar story was 
told of the Knight Bran in the Isle 
of Wight, who picked up a dark 
stone which was really the serpent’s 
egg. He too, was hotly pursued, 
but held on to the stone which 
brought him untold  treasures.! 
The fire-breathing dragon, as we 
have seen, represents the lightning- 
breathing cloud. To slay the cloud 
meant to dissolve it into rain. In 
answer to that rain the seeds of the 
earth sprang up to their harvest, the 
teeming wealth of the earth. Hence 
—the idea being confirmed by the 
jewelled spots of the serpent—he 
was regarded as the custodian of 
the treasures of the underworld. 
The rainbow was called a heavenly 
serpent, too; and children are some- 
times told by their nurses that if 
they come to the end of a rainbow 
they will find a bag of gold. 

The Slavonian mythology opens 
with the belief in two powerful 
beings,—Byelbog, the god of light, 
and Tchornibog the god of dark- 
ness. Both were deities, as the 
word bog applied to both indicates, 
Tchornibog, the god of darkness, 
dwelt on a steep mountain of rocks, 
and to propitiate him, — people 
crawled naked over these rocks to 
his temple on top, there perhaps tu 
sacrifice themselves on his altar. 
Under the anathemas of Christi- 
anity, this Tchornibog was trans- 
formed to be the Russian devil. 
The Russian word for the devil is 
still Tchort, and is related to our 
word ‘ swart,’ dark. This ancient 
deity of darkness has not survived 
in Russia by name alone; still in 
all the church pictures he is repre- 
sented as the King of Hell, a figure 
quite different from the Arch-fiend 
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of any other Christian church. He 
isan aged handsome, grave man, 
corresponding in every way to the 
representations of the deity, except 
that his complexion is swarthy, and 
his eyes and hair fiery. The Russian 
Inferno is perhaps the most remark. 
able in the world. The many 
religions which were rolled to- 
gether in that country brought each 
a contribution to its infernal realm, 
and there has been an effort to 
make it correspond with Heaven. 
In most Russian churches the whole 
wall is frescoed with Heaven and 
Hell. Midway stands the angel of 
judgment with scales in which the 
good and evil deeds of each soul 
that comes from its grave are being 
weighed. From this peint there is 
a procession of souls to the realms 
of bliss which cover the whole roof 
with splendour, and a reverse pro- 
cession of those who are being driven 
and dragged down into Hell by 
demons. At the top sits God, with 
Christ standing between his knees, 
and the dove hovering beneath 
them. At the bottom sits the 
Prince of Darkness, with Judas 
between his knees, and a huge 
serpent as adversary to the dove. 
Besides this infernal triad there 
are many imps which will be 
found on examination to repre- 
sent the popular demonic super- 
stitions. *Some of these have the 
claws and wings of bats, recalling 
the vampyre, and others are beauti- 
ful women. The serpent has at 
intervals rings around it, on which 
are inscribed the names of sins. In 
each of these rings a woman re- 
presenting a sin, sits. In some 
frescoes the soul is being conducted 
by guardian angels past the serpent; 
each evil spirit snatches at the 
soul, and if it be captured in one 


' The word basilisk is thought to be derived from the Greek BaciAevs, ‘ king’; and 
we find in many parts of Germany the belief that there is a King-serpent, which if 


anyone keeps, he, or a descendant of his, will wear the crown. 


that Frederick the Great had one for a pet. 


It is a popular tradition 
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of their rings it is given over to 
certain fair demons to be scourged 
into the fiery pit beneath. 

It is difficult to trace the 
mythological kindred of Tchorni- 
bog. The nearest form to him 
seems to me to be the Japanese 
demon Tenjo, who is believed to 
inhabit the very rugged mountain 
Oyama, any one attempting to 
ascend which will surely have his 
limbs dislocated, through the might 
of the demon. There is a peculi- 
arity about Tenjo, namely his ex- 
ceedingly long nose. Considering 
the vast chasm between the Japan- 
ese and any Aryan race it is curious 
that we should find any supersti- 
tion there so strongly suggestive of 
the snouted devils known to our 
own mythology. The elephant has 
been called anguimanus—serpent- 
handed — and the long sinuous 
trunk suggested probably its demo- 
nic character. The Hindoos have 
a god of wisdom, Ganesa, who is 
elephant-headed, and old Bactrian 
talismans have been found with 
elephant-heads, bearing the cadu- 
ceus in their trunks, probably worn 
as charms against the Indian dis- 
ease clephantiasis, attributed to that 
animal. In pictures of the Tempta- 
ation of St. Anthony there is usu- 
ally a devil whose nose stretches 
out into a wind instrument on 
which he is performing. Several 
races have the belief that a long 
nose indicates villainy. The great 
Napoleon maintained that a great 
commander must have a long nose ; 
and as Confucius declared every 
great commander to be a great 
criminal, these orientals may have 
got hold of a subtle connection 
between the nose and the organ of 
destructiveness. 

The diabolical physiognomy has 
a pretty constant expression in 
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the world. The devil is red and 
black, symbolising fire and dark- 
ness ; he is smooth-faced, a bearded 
devil being rare, and with one re- 
markable exception (Typhon) he 
is always represented lean. Why 
should the devil be lean? We 
recall Shakespeare’s line,— 


Cesar. Yond’ Cassius hath a Jean and 
hungry look : 
He thinks too much: such men are dan- 
gerous, 
Antony. Fear him not, Cesar, he’s not 
dangerous ; 
He is « noble Roman, and well given. 
Cesar. Would he were fatter. 


That word ‘hungry’ expresses 
the whole thing. When demons 
were invented they were by no 
means supposed to be impelled by 
malignancy, but by pangs of hunger. 
The Franconian peasant still believes 
the devil to be « poor lean pauper, 
whom you can render quite harm- 
less by throwing him a mouthful; 
and the baker will toss three of his 
loaves into the fire with the words, 
‘ Here, devil, these are yours.’ Our 
English cabman before drinking 
his ale may pour a little of it on 
the ground, without knowing why. 
When the recent eclipse occurred 
in India—a phenomenon still re- 
ferred by some of them to a demon 
whose tremendous hunger leads 
him to try and swallow the san 
—the Hindoos threw out of their 
windows all the food in the house 
by which he might be induced to 
abandon the luminary. Out of this 
notion have come the famished 
werwolves, and the vampyres suck- 
ing human blood, and the demon 
carayavac, that is, ‘devourer,’ still 
haunting Greek islanders, as the 
Lamyroi did their ancestors—nay, 
hence our own goblins, beings that 
voraciously gobble.” 


The demons of both Japan and 


? The wives of the poor Pelshall miners, starving themselves four days at the pit 
where their husbands were engulphed, under the superstition that the victims would 
remain alive so long as the women did not eat, is not improbably a survival of the belief 
that attributed such calamities to a voracious Ogre. 
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China, are generally hideous em- 
bodiments of the stormy winds, 
their hair streaming out tremen- 
dously ; and as the wind blows 
hard on mountain-tops, that may 
be one reason why demons are so 
often located there. But these 
hard, bony, wolfish faces are in 
marked contrast with another de- 
mon of wind—namely, Typhon, 
who forms an exception to the 
normal leanness of devils. Typhon’s 
image, dug up in Italy, shows 
largeness, but it is not that of 
healthy corpulency : it is inflation, 
as if he were but a bag of that hot 
blighting wind which he typifies. 
There is carved on Strasburg Ca- 
thedral a female demon of the Ty- 
phon class, leading the five foolish 
virgins. She is puffed up as if her 
pride were a typhoon. 

Our Norse forefathers knew only 
the keen biting wind. The nipping 
and eager air, in Shakespeare’s 
phrase, gives the very name of the 
demon of the east wind, Aegir. Fire, 
too, was a hungry demon. The de- 
vouring element, as we still call it, 
was named Loki, who boasted that 
he could eat more than any other 
being. It is owing to the relation of 
demons to fire—to that fire once 
worshipped, then accursed—that is 
due the belief that the hearth fur- 
nishes the riding-horses of witches. 
The witch rides notonly on the broom 
that sweeps the hearth, but also on 
the shovel, or tougs, or the poker. 
The consuming tropical heat is per- 
sonified in the Arabic ghoul, the 
demon of the desert, believed to feed 
on corpses. It is the basis, too, of 
the Indian Biit—the departed hu- 
man souls for whose sustenance 
after death no provision has been 
made, and who, in hunger, devour 
their friends—a belief which gave 
its name to the province of Bi- 
tan, once believed to be a region 
especially haunted by these famished 
fiends. These superstitions linger 
in Germany in the horror which the 
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ignorant have of the Nachzehrer, 
the corpse which draws its relatives 
one after the other into the grave. 
When the cholera first appeared in 
East Prussia, it was believed by 
thousands to be the work of these 
bloodthirsty ghosts ; and even now, 
when the members of a family die 
off quickly, one hears of bodies being 
dug up in the night, and wild ru- 
mours that some one of them is 
found plump and rosy, evidently 
through having absorbed the life of 
his or her kindred. Indeed, the 
cholera, and all epidemic diseases, 
have frequently given the world 
demons. In some savage races, and 
among the peasantry of Russia, the 
cholera is portrayed as a hideous 
woman with a belt of skulls. The 
Greeks had and have a demon they 
call Alphité—a word akin to a&Agoc, 
also, perhaps, to our own el/—a sort 
of leprosy. The cattle plague is 
figured in Little Russia as one 
of three terrible sisters, who go 
about clad in white, bearing in 
bundles the bones of those they 
have slain. They also have furies 
of disease, whom they designate the 
Fever Sisters. Most of these demons 
are supposed to have been hungry 
witches on earth, transformed at 
death to vampyres. The German 
peasant is very particular to close 
the mouth of the dead, and will 
often put something in it, or bury 
with the deceased a handful of corn. 
The gaping mouth will indicate 
hunger; the corn will satisfy the 
ghost’s appetite in a legitimate way. 
Though Loki (that is Leucht, ‘light’) 
came to be deemed an enemy of the 
gods, it was after his early celestial 
origin was forgotten. His name 
was then wrongly derived from 
Lukan, to hide, and thus associated 
with Seetere, the hiding one, a name 
which the missionaries were not 
slow in identifying with Satan. 
But it was left to Odin, the Father 
of the Gods, to furnish the chief 
demon of Germany — the Wild 
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Huntsman. The Teutonic supersti- 
tion that in every extraordinary 
storm Odin is riding forth on his 
hunt, blasting everything in his 
progress, presaging war and every 
horror, reappears with evil omen in 
the Robber Knight’s ride of South 
Germany, King Waldemar’s hunt 
in Scandinavia, the Grand Veneur 
of the Fontainebleau forest, the 
headless horseman of English su- 
perstition, and the sallies of Arthu- 
rian knights in Scotland. There 
are over twenty names for him. 
But when we go ‘eastward, we 
find the demonic part disappear- 
ing. In Little Russia the storm is 
Elijah careering in his chariot of 
fire, and in modern Greece it is 
God going forth to celebrate his 
son’s marriage. It is the howling 
wind, and has demonised all the 
howling animals, who are supposed 
to join in his tempestuous train. 
The weird huntsman, furnishing 
magic bullets, or other aid, at 
fearful cost, is the most real demon 
of Germany. Whoso meets him 
is caught up to a fearful height, 
and dropped ; or he may be com- 
pelled to hunt with hell-hounds 
through the night, to be hurled to 
the ground at cock-crow. The 
legend of the Wild Huntsman 
tinges many old English stories. 
Herne the Huntsman may be iden- 
tified with him, and the demons 
with ghostly and headless wish- 
hounds who still hunt evil-doers 
over Dartmoor on stormy nights 
are his relations. The withered look 
of the horses on Penzance common 
is explained by their being ridden by 
demons. Tregeagle, who is traced 
to an old Cornish family, is said to 
have been one of the wickedest men 
that ever lived, but though he had 
disposed of his soul, the evil one 
was baulked by the potency of that 
same St. Petroc who conjured. the 
enormous serpent out of Cornwall. 
But it was on condition of Tre- 
geagle’s labouring at the impossible 


task of clearing the sand from 
Porthcurnow Cove, at which work 
he may still be heard groaning when 
the wind is high. Whenever he 
tries to snatch a moment’s rest, the 
demons are at liberty to pursue 
him, and they may be heard on 
stormy nights with their hounds in 
hot pursuit of poor Tregeagle, 
whose bull-like roar has become a 
Cornish proverb ‘To roar like 
Tregeagle.’ 

The fierceness of Christian war- 
riors against paganism transformed 
Frigga, Odin’s wife, into an equally 
sad figure. She is the White 
Lady, whom the Wild Huntsman 
loves to hunt; she is a wicked en- 
chantress whom three kisses will 
change to a dragon. She appears 
near houses foreboding death. All 
manner of evil is thus spoken of 
a once helpful goddess. In some 
regions the old faith in her benefi- 
cence is still cherished, especially in 
Odenwald, where, as the ‘ Wild- 
weibchen,’ she sometimes starts out 
from a hiding-place of rugged stone, 
and helps the belated harvester by 
binding and stacking his sheaves 
with a rapidity which many human 
hands could not equal. 

IV. 
INHERITING all the demons of pre- 
vious ages, Christianity for the 
first time brought to bear on them 
something like a moral philosophy. 
The demon world had been an 
imaginative chaos ; but now it had 
to be brought into some theoretical 
shape that could be adopted by 
Theology. The immediate result 
was a theory which filled the world 
with terrors before unknown. That 
theory was that demons existed as 
the official torturers of souls after 
death. Even the rudiments of such 
a belief hardly existed in the more 
ancient world. The gods alone had 
been deemed the punishers of men. 
Sisyphus rolling the stone; Ixion 
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bound on his wheel; Prometheus 
chained on his rock,—they were 
all sufferers under the immediate 
stroke of Divine hands. The Furies, 
the appointed scourgers of evil- 
doers, were goddesses born of Ge, 
the Earth and Uranus, Heaven, 
and their name Eumenides signifies 
the well-meaning. In the great 
poem of Adschylus, named after 
them, Minerva says.—‘I have set- 
tled in this place these mighty 
deities hard to be appeased; they 
have obtained by lot to administer 
all things regarding men. But he 
who kas not found them gentle 
knows not whence come the ills of 
life.’ In many Greek sculptures 
you find the so-called Fury. She 
bears a torch,—it is the flame of 
remorse: and the adder, — the 
gnawing couscience. But her face 
is beautiful, and a pensive tender- 
ness blends with its sternness. On 
her face it may be read that her 
fire will be quenched, that the worm 
coiled at her feet is not undying. 


As higher ideas of the gods pre- 
vailed the tendency was to regard 
them as punishing only by the 
Divine necessity, and arbitrary in- 
flictions gradually disappeared. The 
later development of the Jovistic 


religion shows this. Jupiter was 
supposed to have a cabinet of 
twelve gods, without whose con- 
sent he could not harma fly. Of 
these gods six were the Dii Con- 
sentes, and six the Dii Involuti. 
Jupiter was at liberty to brandish 
his thunderbolts and make a terrible 
noise, merely to frighten; but in 
order to strike anyone he had to 
obtain the consent of the six Dii 
Consentes; but even then the stroke 
must be to heal. If Jupiter wished 
to blast and utterly destroy, he had 
to obtain the consent of the other 
six jurymen, the six Dii Involuti, so 
called because represented veiled, 
with finger on mouth. Such were 
the tendencies toward mercy affect- 
ing the ideas of punishment, so 
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long as punishment was believed to 
be inflicted by gods. 

But when under theological trans- 
formation all these gods became 
devils, they punished like devils. 
Human beings were now told that 
instead of being punished by a 
Divine hand, and consequently for 
a good end, they would be given 
over to the unrestrained tortures of 
beings whose whole delight was in 
causing agony. Swedenborg says, 
‘Punishment without a purpose is 
the punishment of adevil.’ Having 
transformed the gods to devils, 
leaving them their office as punish- 
ers, to suppose that they could have 
pity, would be to allow them some 
lingering divineness. From that 
hour, then, it was that the beauti- 
ful Eumenides became demons, the 
fire of their torch unquenchable, 
their venomous worm undying. 
Aeschylus, by a metaphor denoting 
that they hunted wrong-doers, 
spoke of them as xuvec, dogs: after 
the new religion had breathed on 
them all their beauty vanished, 
that one metaphorical designation 
was alone preserved; and so the 
Eumenides—‘ the well-meaning ’— 
survive only as those demon-dogs 
which superstition hears yelping in 
the storm, pursuing the souls of the 
accursed, 

There is an old patristic legend 
that when the Holy Family were 
flying into Egypt, Mary once casu- 
ally entered a temple of the god 
Serapis, around whose interior stood 
all the statues of the gods. No 
sooner had the mother and child 
entered than all these statues fell 
shattered before their worshippers. 
History must complete the legend. 
These fallen deities all rose up 
again, not indeed to their old 
niches, but to swarm through earth 
and air, causing every evil, and 
tempting mortals to the sins they 
were so greedy to punish. 

You will observe that all this 
indicates an entirely new Pande- 
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monium, and one exactly corre- 
sponding to the ancient Pantheon. 
‘he ancient combat between Light 
and Darkness reappears as a raging 
struggle between Paganism and 
Christianity. It is not easy for us, 
who live after the revival of classi- 
“al learning, and who speak ten- 
derly of the gods and goddesses as 
those who no longer fear them, and 
see none of the gross rites which 
surrounded them, to realise the full 
depth and meaning of that death- 
struggle with the old religion, The 
early Christians had inherited from 
all races the belief in demons, and 
they could imagine no more appro- 
priate work for successors of the 
Titans and Pythons than this of 
seducing mankind to idolatry. I 
lately saw an old French frescoe of 
the fourteenth century, representing 
devils trying to bolster up the gods 
and keep them from tumbling trom 
their pedestals. The devils were 
little and ugly ; the statues of the 
gods were grand; but to the me- 
diewval imagination the Devil was 
the hideous soul of the idol. 
They were pictured coming out 
of the idols’ mouths. No Pagan 
deity, however beautiful, was spared 
—not Apollo, not Venus. Epiphanius 
seems to have found the image of 
some deity playing the flute, some 
Marble Faun, perhaps, like that 
which inspired Hawthorne’s ex- 
quisite story. With Epiphanius 
it takes a transformation of another 
kind. ‘After the pattern of the 
serpent’s form,’ he says, ‘has the 
flute been invented for the deceiv- 
ing of mankind. Observe the figure 
that the player makes in blowing 
his flute. Does he not bend him- 
self up and down, to the right and 
to the lett, like unto the serpent ? 
These forms hath the Devil used 
to manifest his blasphemy against 
things heavenly, to destroy things 
upon earth, to encompass the world, 
capturing right and left such as 
lend an ear to his seductions.’ 
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The pagan gods and goddesses 
being evidently beautiful, the new 
religion could not at once induce 
the people to regard them as devils 
and yet preserve an adequate sense 
of the Devii’s ugliness. The two 
theories did not work harmoniously, 
sothat it was suggested that demons 
were invisible spirits, swarming 
through the universe, lurking in 
any form that pleased them, but 
especially fond of hiding about the 
gods and their temples. Oddly 
enough this notion went too far, 
and it was afterward a superstition 
that the Devil was fond of haunting 
Christian churches, and sometimes 
indeed of conducting the services. 
The Russians have an exceedingly 
ambiguous proverb that where a 
priest is there is sure to be a devil; 
and some such idea may have been 
in Goethe’s mind when he repre- 
sents Mephistopheles as promptly 
asssuming Faust’s cap and gown 
and giving a profound lecture on 
theology. Defoe (‘ The true-born 
Englishman’) wrote : 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there ; 
And ’twill be found upon examination, 

The latter has the largest conzregation. 


The new religion would have 
failed, however, to undermine pa- 
ganism, had it not been for art. 
Art ever follows the new enthu- 
siasm, and it now turned against 
the shrines of Greece which it had 
originally built. It painted hideous 
demons with touches and traces of 
the old gods about them—the 
tresses of Venus or the foot of Pan, 
as yet found in old pictures. The 
artists that painted the ugliest 
demon was canonised along with 
him who painted the fairest saint. 
Wonderful legends were related of 
the wrath and attempted vengeance 
of the Devil at being portrayed in 
such repulsive guise. St. Medar- 
dus painted a cathedral frescoe, 
in which was a very beautiful 
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Madonna and an ingeniously ugly 
devil. Satan, much aggrieved, 
appeared to the artist and offered 
him a large reward if he would 
remove some of the ugliness and 
add it to the face of the Madonna. 
But the artist proceeded to paint 
an uglier touch on him, and 
made the Madonna more beautiful 
than before. Whereupon Satan 
in a great rage appeared again 
and threatened that if a modi- 
fication of the two faces were 
not made he would take a direful 
vengeance. Again the artist re- 
paired to his work, and, adding 
new beauty to the Madonna, made 
the face of the demon so horrible 
that the eye could hardly look upon 
it, Meanwhile the di ay arrived 
when the frescoe was to be exposed 
to the public view, the church was 
crowded with spectators, who burst 
into the wildest applause when they 
saw the work, but just as the artist 
was acknowledging this applause, 
a horrible form pounced on him, 
bore him to the ceiling of the ca- 
thedral and hurled him violently 
against the stone pavement. There 
he lay mangled and dead before the 
horror-stricken crowd. But lo, the 
Madonna whom he had painted so 
fair, stepped forth from the can- 
vas, touched the shattered body, 
and the artist rose up as well as 
ever. This is but one of many simi- 
lar stories by which artists were ani- 
mated to do the work which the 
early Church needed—that of under- 
mining the Pagan religion by 
painting it with every deformity. A 
great man lately deceased—Mazzini 
—said, ‘All true art must either 
snm up and express the dife of 
a closing epoch, or announce and 
proclaim the life of the epoch des- 
tined to succeed it.’ But when 
Christianity came to Greece, art 
had already summed up the past, 
its very existence depended on the 
new order. For, by the necessity of 
the time, art was religious; there 
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was no printing, and the symbols 
and scriptures could only reach the 
people as they were painted on 
church-walls. The convictions of 
the period were of such intensity 
as only the heat of conflict can 
give; and if we marvel at the 
splendours of early Christian art, 
we must remember that there went 
into it the same devotion which led 
men to give up all that life could 
offer, and even life itself, for their 
faith. No hermit, passing his life 
in a cavern, could have had a more 
intense realisation of the invisible 
world than the artist Spinello, of 
the fourteenth century, who painted 
in a church at Arezzo the fall of 
the rebellious angels out of Hea- 
ven. The archangel is contending 
with a seven-headed dragon, while 
beneath, hurled upon the rocks, is 
the archfiend surrounded by his 
imps. He has seven horrible faces 
distributed over his body. The 
story runs that after Spinello had 
painted this form the Devil ap- 
peared to him in that same shape, 
and inconsequentially asked why he 
had painted him sougly. The artist 
awoke in terror, became distracted, 
and soon after died. We may 
estimate the intensity of conviction 
which went into the picture by the 
artist's subsequent insanity, and 
realise what a fiend meant in that 
age by comparing therewith the later 
seventeenth century pictures of the 
devil, as that by Spagnaletto—a 
mere ugly man said to be tempting 
Saint Anthony but really disturbing 
him with a bell—or one by Callot 
a riot of grotesque monsters who 
tempt St. Anthony by beating him, 
probably because he broke into 
unsaintly laughter at them. These 
pictures mark the time when the 
wave of real belief broke into mere 
froth. When a painter of sacred 
subjects (Callot) could depict a devil 
on wheels, part beast, part Arm- 
strong gun, which being touched off 
by another devil belches arrows 
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from its mouth against the saint it 
is supposed to tempt, we may per- 

ceive that the age of caricature has 
dawned. 

The universal preponderance of 
the proud institutions and splendid 
temples of Paganism, as contrasted 
with the poverty and feebleness of 
the early Church, signified to the 
fathers that Satan was the prince of 
this world. Here was a second 
prolific idea added to Demon- 

ology by the new religion. One 
was, aS we have seen, that God had 
given over the offices of punishment 
to devils. The other was, that the 
visible world and its various life 
were the domain of Satan. The 
universe was regarded as consisting 
of two kingdoms, the visible and the 
invisible; the invisible belonged to 
God, the visible to the Devil. This 
was very different from the Demon- 
ology of the more ancient religions. 
They divided Nature into good and 
evil, associating some objects with 
the good, others with the evil spirit. 
But now we find the doctrine that 
the whole belongs to Satan; how 
far this principle was pressed is 
amazing. Giotto, Dante’s friend, 
paints the ship on which Christ and 
his apostles are when the storm 
arose, and we do not wonder to see 
that the winds are blown through 
horns by two demons. But we 
find the primitive fathers declar- 
ing, as St. Cyprian did, that the 
Devil loves to take the form of 
a flower. St. Martin meets the 
Tempter in the likeness of Christ 
himself. The favourite form of the 
Evil One is that of beautiful maid- 
ens. St. Victor assists a beautiful 
girl who has lost her way in the 
wood, only to find her a devil. 
There are many pictures repre- 

senting the Tempter with the in- 
fant’s face, which has furnished 
Mr. W. B. Scott with the subject of 
an exquisite poem. The question 
which the man Friday asked of 
Crusoe, ‘ Why not God kill debbil ?’ 
seams not yet to have presented 
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itself; or if it did it was suppressed 
for sufficient reasons, for the Devil 
seemed as useful a figure to keep 
before the people as Calcraft. At 
any rate, certain it is that up to and 
after the middle ages the world was 
regarded as the realm of Satan, and 
the Christians as but hiding and 
lurking in it. The Abbot Richal- 
mus of Franconia, who was seven 
hundred years ago- deemed the 
greatest authority on this subject, 

wrote a large book in which he says 

that we are all surrounded by dev ils 
as thickly as a man in the sea is 
surrounded by waves. Whatever 
little peculiarity exists is diaboli- 
cally caused. The good Abbot’s lip 
has a way of hanging down. ‘Just 
look at my lip,’ he says; ‘for twenty 
years an imp has clung to it, just 
to make it hang down.’ Some 
diseases—as St. Vitus’s dance, St. 

Antony’s fire—still bear traces in 
their names of how the afflicted 
pressed to the shrines of saints to 
have the demons who caused them 
exorcised. What all the learning of 
Oxford confirmed is preserved in Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. ‘The 
air,’ says Burton, ‘is not so full of 
flies in summer as it is at all times 
of invisible devils. They counterfeit 
suns and moons, and sit on ship’s 
masts. They cause whirlwinds on 
a sudden and tempestuous storms, 
which, though our meteorologists 
generally refer to natural causes, 
yet I am of Bodine’s mind, they are 
more often caused by those erial 
devils in their several quarters. 
Cardan gives much information 
concerning them. His father had 
one of them, an aérial devil, bound 
to him for eight-and-twenty years ; 
as Agrippa’s dog hada devil tied to 
his collar. Some think that Para- 
celsus hadone confined in his sword- 
pommel. Others wear them in 


rings. At Hammel, in Saxony, 
the devil in the likeness of a pied 
piper carried away a hundred and 
thirty children, that were never after 
seen.” 
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Michelet has portrayed the effects 
of this enormous concession made 
by the Church to Satan. To him 
were consigned all that was gay 
and beautiful. The Hamelin piper’s 
vesture was pied with the hues of 
nature; the diabolism of his pipe 
meant that music belonged to the 
prince of this world. Laughter 
and dancing were his; his too the 
art of healing, so that men were 
sometimes burnt for healing dis- 
eases which priests could not cure 
by prayer. Medicine was a black 
art. Above all secular learning, 
science and reason, were given over 
to the realm of the Kvil One. The 
divine kingdom was thus limited to 
those who abandoned the world 
altogether. 

But the vastness of this conces- 
sion to the Devil was destined to 
prove fatal to him. Out of it arose 
the idea of sorcery. Since all the 
advantages and pleasures of life 
were said to belong to the Devil, 
those who sought worldly advan- 
tages began to apply to the Devil 
for them. Dark rumours were 
spread that devils could be con- 
jured up, and made to bestow the 
wealth of which they were masters 
for a consideration. Sorcery ,was 
in good part a revival of Pagan- 
ism. It is remarkable to find the 
rites and sanctities of heathenism 
so distinctly traceable in it. The 
fathers having declared that the 
old gods were devils, the people 
now took them at their word. Not 
only were the animals and plants 
once sacred to them now used to 
conjure them back, but the old 
vows made to the gods that they 
should have certain offerings if 
they would prosper certain projects, 
reappeared in such compacts as 
Faust is said to have made with 
the Devil. These compacts have 
been transferred to the saints, as 
we have lately seen in a celebrated 
law case, where it appears that a 
young nobleman starting on a voy- 
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age promises in black and white to 
repay the Virgin’s aid by building 
achurch. It is a relic of compacts 
once universally made to gods, and 
still made to them after they were 
declared demons. The | perform- 
ances of witchcraft were origin- 
ally so religious that they impressed 
the Church as the effort of Satan to 
set up a rival religion with himself 
for chief god. <A similar continu- 
ance of pagan rites at an earlier 
period had led Tertullian to say, 
‘Satan is the ape of God.’ His 
dictum received fresh confirmation 
in the eyes of the priesthood in the 
practices of sorcery, and they repre- 
sented the witches as periodically 
gathering to grand Sabbaths at 
which grand mass was said to the 
Devil. These Walpurgis gatherings 
were called Sabbaths probaby be- 
cause the Jews were supposed to 
be the chief sorcerers, thereby 
obtaining their fabulous wealth. 
What actual facts underlay these 
things will perhaps never be known. 
The rack had too much to do with 
the confessions and statements of 
that era for us to know just what 
happened. There seems to be no 
doubt, however, that the belief that 
the riches and powers of the earth 
belonged to the Devil had been 
followed by a popular effort, made 
in an age of popular despair, to 
gain help from the Devil. There 
are sufliciently pathetic circum- 
stances about this era. Although 
the people may have called upon 
their ancient gods under the name 
of devils, it was by no means as 
devils that they conceived of them. 
Some of the evil traits with which 
they had been invested might be 
ascribed to them, but in the main 
it was as helpful and just beings, 
good fairies and familiars, that 
they were invoked to aid those 
whom the lords of the earth had, 
in the name of the new religion, 
reduced to serfdom and despair. 
The poor man in his wretchedness, 
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woman in her helplessness, turned 
from a church leagued with their 
oppressors, and appealed even to 
powers called infernal. Many stories 
were told showing that they who 
so appealed did not believe those 
powers infernal. Here is one of 
the sixteenth century. A poor 
traveller stopped at an inn near 
Frankfort, where he was taken ill. 
Having a little money he gave it to 
the landlord to keep for him. Hav- 
ing recovered he asked for his 
money, but the landlord, abetted by 
his wife, denies having received it. 
They thrust the traveller out; he 
clamours at the door for his money, 
is arrested, imprisoned, tried, and 
for attempted robbery and rais- 
ing a disturbance together is sen- 
tenced to death, unless he can find 
some new defence before the court 
next day. Now the Devil comes to 
him in prison and offers to rescue 
him if he will give him his soul. 
The traveller firmly refuses, prefer- 
ring death. Then the Devil says, 
‘Well, keep your soul; but to- 
morrow, when brought before the 
judge, you will see a personstanding 
near with a blue cap and feathers, 
Say then to the judge, “I am 
not able to defend myself, but 
I desire that it shall be done by 
that individual.” ’ On the next day 
the prisoner did as he had been 
told. The individual with the blue 
cap made such a powerful speech in 
his defence that the opinion of the 
judge was shaken. It was conceded 
that a search should be made in the 
inn for the money. The inn-keeper 
hereupon vowed and swore his inno- 
cence, and invoked the Devil to fly 
away with him if he had the purse. 
Whereupon the counsel for the 
prisoner dropped his brief and flew 
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away with the inn-keeper through 
the window. 

Another legend, in which the 
Devil appears less black than he is 
commonly painted, relates to the 
so-called Devil’s Bible of Stockholm. 
Some poor fellow, who seems to 
have been of a literary turn, fell 
under ecclesiastical condemnation, 
and was sentenced to death. Hay- 
ing begged for his life, his judge 
sneeringly pointed to an enormous 
blank book—three times as large as 
afamily bible—and said, ‘If you will 
write that book through to-night 
you may live.’ The judge may 
have only meant to show the scribe 
that his literary powers had reached 
their limit; but the Devil, always 
held to be friendly to learning— 
appeared in this prisoner’s cell with 
the huge book—a she-devil—and 
before the cock crew every page of 
it was written over in a beautiful 
handwritingand.in good Latin. This 
strange old book, heavily bound and 
clasped, contains a portrait of the 
demon who helped the writer. She 
is tusky and ugly, and doesn’t look 
like a literary devil; but she wears 
the colours of the kindly earth. I 
pored over the contents of the 
volume, and found them to be chiefly 
prescriptions, sometimes magical, 
sometimes medicinal, for curing the 
diseases and avoiding the evils 
which Satan was supposed to cause. 
It belongs to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

I might detain you long with the 
good things believed of the Devil: 
how he always sticks to his pro- 
mise ; how he will never harm or 
haunt anyone who has a child in 
his or her arms.’ Some of the 
associations which the poor and 
ignorant people of Germany had 


* Shakespeare (King Lear, act iii., se. 4) says :—‘ The Prince of Darkness is a gentle- 


man, And pious George Herbert :— 


We paint the devil black, yet he 
Hath some good in him, all agree. 
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with their gods were so tender and 
so tenaciously clung to that the 
Church thought it well to adopt 
them. Thus the god Odin was 
thought to revisit the fir-tree near 
the time of his old festival, and 
those who paid him honour there 
thought they would receive gifts. 
This became the Christmas ‘T'ree, 
and the god himself was personated 
coming in with gifts for the chil- 
dren. It was thought best, the 
tree-god having been demonised, 
to connect the custom with a saint ; 
and St. Nicholas was unfortunate 
enough to be chosen. It was also 
thought necessary to make the 
custom more moral. Now, St. 
Nicholas was the patron of children, 
as the Boy-Bishop legend showed ; 
but he was also austere, having 
while yet an infant refused to take 
maternal nourishment on fast days. 
Hence, when St. Nicholas came in 
to give Christmas gifts, he instituted 
a sort of doom’s-day among the 
children. As he was generally 


parent or domestic disguised, he 


evinced a preternatural knowledge 
of all naughtiness, and he had with 


him a demonic servant, Klabauf, 
with a pannier to carry off the bad 
children after it had yielded gifts 
to the good. The cruelty of this 
custom has led to its discontinu- 
ance in most parts of Germany, 
and Santaklaus (a word in which 
St. Nicholas is hid) is a merry cha- 
racter. But the threats of nurses 
and mammas to little rebels that 
when Christmas came old Nicholas 
would catch them, has hopelessly 
impaled the poor saint, and ‘ Old 
Nick’ he is to this day. 

As in Germany Satan took on 
the form of the Teutonic demon, 
the Wild Huntsman, so among the 
Latin races he took the shape of 
Pan, and the fauns and satyrs— 
half human, half goat—who re- 
presented to the ancient Romans 
the vitality and fruitfulness of na- 
ture. These were lusty gods of the 
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wood, whose only crimes were a 
too warm pursuit of nymphs, and 
fondness for wine; they were pic- 
tured as rollicking, good-natured, 
and often playing with children, 
The asceticism of the East was re- 
flected in their transformation into 
demons of lust—a transformation 
which may have been assisted by 
the fact that a goat-deity (Lev, 
xvii. 7, i) had been similarly 
demonised in the Old Testament. 
But though these wood-gods at first 
reflected only the sensuality which 
the Church regarded as the chief 
form of temptation, and were in- 
vested with all the repulsive le- 
gends associated with the ancient 
succubi, gradually they became 
scape-goats on which all manner of 
evil was laid. With Pan were in- 
corporated the treachery of Mercury 
and of the serpents twining on his 
vaduceus; the trident of Neptune 
was given him for a pitchfork, the 
malignity of Ahriman was added, 
and behold the horned. and hoofed 
devil of modern Europe. 

The medieval clergy were much 
put to it to counteract the preten- 
sions of their rivals, the sorcerers, to 
obtain advantages in this diabolical 
way, from a Being whose princely 
power they hadacknowledged. They 
might havecirculated the report that 
as a voice had been heard pro- 
claiming ‘Great Pan is dead,’ an- 
other had cried ‘The Devil is dead.’ 
But they were hampered by two 
considerations. The first was that 
it seemed dangerous to relieve peo- 
ple from their apprehensions of the 
Devil. The other was that they had 
all along maintained the theory that 
Satan’s reign existed by a special 
contract with Jehovah. When the 
Archfiend was about to be com- 
pletely overthrown he was alleged 
to have pleaded for some delay in 
the execution of his sentence, and 
the continuance of his power was 
granted until the millennium should 
set in, when he was to be chained up. 
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There remained then the alterna- 
tive of belittling the Devil. Instead 
of being an acute, powerful, and 
majestic prince, he must be shown 
to the people as malignant, indeed, 
and able to do cruel harm to those 
foolish enough to expose them- 
selves in his way; but he was 
stupid, easily outwitted, and so 
weak that a crucifix rendered him 
helpless, and a word from a priest 
put him to flight. This grotesque 
and stupid figure is the Devil of the 
miracle-plays, which probably did 
more than anything else to form the 
popular religious conceptions of 
Europe. The stage-devil was a 
wretched buffoon. He was covered 
with hair or feathers, his horns as 
long as arms, mouth wide, long 
snout, cloven feet, long tail, and he 
had a three-pronged fork besides a 
woolen club with which he laid 
about him. He was attended by « 


clown called Vice, at whose hands 
he was the chief sufferer. Harsenet 
(1603) says: ‘It was a pretty part in 


the old church plays, when the nim- 
ble Vice would skip up nimblylike « 
Jackanapes into the Devil’s necke, 
and ride the Devil a course, and 
belabour him with his wooden dag- 
ger, till he made him roar, whereat 
the people would laugh to see the 
Devil so vice-haunted.’ The Devil 
and Vice of the miracle-play were 
so far pretty much the same as the 
vicious clown and stupid pantaloon 
of our Christmas plays. The chief 
act in which the Devil figured was 
that in which Jesus was repre- 
sented liberating souls from limbo, 
on which he would blow a horn to 
alarm his imps, and when he was 
shown to be powerless would be- 
labour those imps, to the amuse- 
ment of the spectators. This it 
was ‘to play the Devil’—a phrase 
that marks the degree to which 
the idea of Satan had been de- 
graded. These miracle-plays were 
but moving shows of a kind which 
were enacted in great churches. It 
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was common on Ascension-Day to 
raise through cathedral domes the 
sacred form, and at the same time 
to pitch out of a high window 
a dummy devil. Even in recent 
times part of that tableau has ap- 
peared, but the demon no longer, 
because of the laughter he caused. 
Thus, in Munich, the people found 
the demon of the Frauenkirche set 
up in the Market-place to be pelted. 
The Devil lingered in the Ammer- 
gau play far into this century, but 
was left out at last, because of the 
farcical character he gave to the 
performance. 

But there had risen another 
danger. If formerly, as Prince of 
this world, Satan had seemed to 
have too many gifts at his disposal, 
now, as the grotesque and stupid 
pantaloon ‘in fethers and ragges,’ 
he had ceased to become formidable. 
There grew the proverb ‘The 
Devil’s anass.’ Nay, worse; there 
was heard the phrase ‘ Poor Devil’ 
in this country ; and in France Pan 
rose again as the ‘ Bon diable,’ who 
still figures on many a house-wall to 
indicate the bounty of somebody’s 
shop by pouring articles from a horn 
of plenty. We have never, indeed, 
treated the cloven-hoofed fellow so 
lightly here. Our Punch gets 
ahead of the policeman, but suc- 
cumbs to the Devil. In the Marion- 
ettes of Paris, Punch outwits the 
Devil, but surrenders at last to the 
policeman. 

On the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel Michel Angelo painted the 
Temptation of Eve, in which he 
gave to the serpent the bust and 
face of a girlish goddess of beauty. 
But in the same room he has 
treated the religion of his time 
as irreverently as the old my- 
thology: he has painted a cardi- 
nal, enveloped by a serpent, and 
under a mountain of devils, and 
Jesus tempted on pinnacle by 
monk. Not less a degradation of 
beings, once deemed majestic, is 
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represented in the most prominent 
devil in the Last Judgment. He is 
painted with ass’s ears. So early, 
then, as 1541 the greatest master of 
religious art had begun to crack 
jokes on the devil. That figure is 
enough to remind us that there was 
another Last Judgment going on— 
a doomsday for all the phantoms 
of evil which had haunted the 
human imagination. By the pro- 
cesses I have indicated they were 
being rapidly hurled into the abyss 
of nothingness. Their degradation 
into grotesque, ridiculous, impos- 
sible forms, meant annihilation ; 
and with sacred forms annihilation 
as realities is indicated by their 
transition into Mythology. 

The work of turning demons into 
mythological forms began with 
Dante. Dante passes through the 
Inferno hand-in-hand with Virgil, 
and every torture there was as fami- 
liar to the pagan as to the Christian 
poet. All the tortures of Hades’ 
realm, allthe monstersof Greek fable 
are there, though one demon was 
added,—Satan, the shock’of whose 
mighty fall from heaven made the pit 
and raised the mound of Purgatory 
on the other side. Dante’s Hell re- 
presents the blending of the Greek 
mythology and philosophical order 
with Christian ethics. Charon has 
now got fire-coals for eyes, and 
other forms may be slightly modern- 
ised; but the only notable change 
is in their functions. Kerberus 
-guards the gluttons; the Centaurs 
guard the brutal tyrants; suicides 
are changed to bushes in which the 
Harpies nestle ; Geryon tortures the 
fraudulent. Dante’s demons are 
the physiognomies of pain—that 
physical pain which is connected 
with tusks, and talons, and stings, 
and fire—and though these have 
become connected in his Inferno 
with moral evil, there is reflected in 
them the primitive condition of man 
when hisonly conception of a demon 
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was some physical evil. But you 
will perceive that this blending of 
the classic mythology with a new 
dogmatic system, was but the mak- 
ing of a new mythology, and- one 
which might have an easy transi- 
tion through poetry into a philoso- 
phical translation. Swedenborg 
studied Dante in Italy, and through 
him the Inferno was caught up into 
the mystical age of the North. The 
Swedish seer abolishes the demons ; 
turns them into mere labels of sin. 
Satan is not a being but an ex- 
pression of infernal geography. 
All the devils in which men have 
believed are but points of darkness 
antipodal to points of light. In 
heaven he finds no preternatural 
beings, only ascended men and 
women ; in hell he finds no preter- 
natural beings, but only degraded 
men and women. Swedenborg says 
that the English generally, after 
death, go to a heavenly city called 
London, or to another city, also 
called London, in open communi- 
cation with hell, which occasionally 
swallows them up. It is but pro- 
jecting his metaphysics upon the 
clouds, and another form of what 
was done unconsciously by Milton, 
consciously by Goethe. If on the 
stage of the strolling miracle-players 
the Devil was reduced to a joke, it 
was less fatal to actual belief in his 
existence than his appearance as the 
dramatic personification of English 
pride or German scepticism. Mil- 
ton made a complete Christian my- 
thology, the most interesting figure 
in which is Satan. His Satan is an 
English lord of the olden time, proud, 
self-centred, imperious; he rebels 
just as many an earl has rebelled 
against his king. There is not a 
form or a heart in his Pandemonium 
that is not human. I have no doubt 
that if the speeches of Satan were 
pu tinto the mouth of some Shake- 
spearian hero, they would be wildly 
applauded in any of our theatres. 
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The famous line— 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven, 


has made many a Saxon heart leap. 
The earliest of Anglo-Saxon poets, 
Cedmon, represents Satan as next 
to God, the most high and beautiful 
of beings, but he 


Raised himself against his Maker, 
Sought speech of hate, 

Words of pride towards him, 
Would not serve God. 

Said that his body was 

Light and beauteous, 

Fair and bright of hue; 

He might not find in his mind 
That he would God in subjection, 
His Lord serve ; 

Seemed to himself 

That he a power and force 

Had greater 

Than the holy God 

Could have 

Of adherents, 


As the germ of Milton’s Satan was 
contained in the poem of the Whitby 
Monk of twelve centuries ago, so in 
a much earlier poem—the Edda—we 


may detect the germ of Mephisto- 


pheles. Loki, beginning as the god 
of fire, became especially the god of 
light, and traces of intellectual light 
appear in him, then seeds of scepti- 
cism and of atheism. Loki is the 
cynic among the gods; picks them 
to pieces, notes all their weaknesses. 
That is the essential character of 
Mephistopheles, as assumed by him- 
self in Goethe’s poem—‘I am the 
Spirit that evermore denies.’ It is 
the shadow of the last days that 
we see in Mephistopheles ; no longer 
the subtlest of all the beasts of the 
field, but the subtlest of all the in- 
tellects of men. He might be a 
spark struck out by the first colli- 
sion between symbolical religion 
and Nature worship; the spark 
would grow to a flame as the Na- 
ture worship became scientific ma- 
terialism, and the religion gained 
dogmatic form. But the scepticism 
which criticises the gods in one age, 
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and denies them in another, will 
not stop even there. Institutions, 
customs, nay the claim of morality, 
will all be challenged and analysed 
by an intellect which sees sacred 
symbols as the painted paper- 
scenery which only children think 
real, and which cuts down to reali- 
ties—however hot and dusty those 
realities. Mephistopheles has put 
the world and heaven and the hu- 
man heart into his crucible; re- 
duced them to dust and ashes; 
takes the residuum between his 
fingers. Is this all? 

But it is from the mouth of 
Mephistopheles, as he appears in 
Goethe’s drama, that we get the 
word which most truly points us to 
the law underlying what we call 
Evil. To Faust’s question, ‘ Who 
art thou?’ he replies, ‘ Part of that 
Power which produces good ever 
while it devises evil.’ Emerson 
says nearly the same: ‘ Evil is good 
in the making.’ And Goethe and: 
Emerson have but translated into 
western philosophy that which our 
ancestral race tried to utter through 
those gospels of stone which we call 
idols. Standing before the Image 
of Kali, the female arch-fiend of 
India, we see her with her husband 
Siva beneath her feet. She is: 
the bride of Destruction. She- 
is black as the cloud, but not 
without beauty; she bears in one 
of her four hands the sword, in 
another the severed human head ; 
but of her other two hands, though 
stained with blood, one is extended 
to soothe, the other is raised in 
benediction. Evil is then not with- 
out a heart of good. This is the 
personified shadow of the destruc- 
tive forces of Nature. Has not 
knowledge attained to the justifica- 
tion of the blood-stained hand raised 
in benediction? What has raised 
the world, what has trained man’s 
faculties, and given him mas- 
tery over nature, but pain? To 
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escape the ever-pursuing destruc- 
tion animals gained their wings, 
acquired their fleetness, attained 
sagacity, cultured instinct — each 
marvellous trait marking a final 
victory over some foe, but for 
which foe sloth and stupidity must 
still have reigned supreme in na- 
ture. And when man arrived he 
was put into the same rough school. 
Lurking death beset him also—him 
the heir of ‘ every creatures best ’— 
and on danger his senses were 
whetited. The wild elements built 
his house, and founded the home 
in which he was to learn civility. 
The deadly plant, the deadly fang, 
made him watchful, then observant, 
and observation gave him science. 
It is said our streets would not have 
been lighted but for the rogues who 
hid in their former darkness; but 
our intellects would not have been 
lighted but for earlier perils. So 
passes the earliest demon — the 
force of destruction—justified. And 
in the train of Siva and Kali 
pass more than half the demons 
which we have been considering: 
the serpent, the wolf, the storm, 
the frost-giants, the fire-fiends, 
they are all the ferocities of na- 
ture, in the contest with which 
man has been educated to his higher 
powers. But after man has thus 
been suckled into strength by the 
she-wolf he thought a demon, he 
confronts another class of evils— 
moral evils. Far longer will the 
demons which personify these lin- 
ger. It is not easy to see the 
advantages of injustice, the com- 
pensations of cruelty, of vice, of 
wrong. The demons of outward 
evil might be slain, but they rise 
again to an inward world, there to 
be types of sin and of the scourges 
of conscience. One of the most 
impressive statues surviving from 
the ancient world is that of a child 
attacked by a serpent, and pressing 
a dove to her breast. It marks the 
dawn of conscience. In every in- 
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nocent child that marble comes to 
life, in every aspiration that dove 
nestles again to the breast, in every 
temptation that serpent renews its 
attack. The wings of that bird will 
rise to be the pinions of angels, the 
coils of that serpent will glitter 
again in every gainful wrong. For 
the imagination of mankind still 
dwells amid symbols as realities, 
But psychological science will 
change these symbols to phantoms 
also. The law of evolution, which 
reveals the world ascending by the 
scourges of pain and fear, enables 
us to confront moral evil also, 
and discern its origin and mean- 
ing. Showing man to be the top- 
most product of the animated 
world, it sees why there should sur- 
vive in him some of the traits of 
the serpent and the wolf. It takes 
a long time for this human fruit to 
mature, long for it to be detached 
from the stem of animalism which 
bore it. There is no evil trait of 
human character but has its form 
of innocence. Cunning walks in 
the fox, cruelty prowls with the 
tiger, murder lurks in the cobra; 
we may chain or slay these things, 
but not with moral indignation. 
We may even slay them with a per- 
ception of the uses they have sub- 
served in the progress of life. But 
when the tiger or serpent comes on 
two feet, with a human face, the 
moral sentiment is roused ; happily 
too, for ’tis the main use of villainy 
that it excites that hostility to it 
which is the other side of the love 
of good, just as it was fear of pain 
and death which stimulated man to 
prudence and skill. Nevertheless, 
when the moral sentiment has been 
further instructed it will listen with 
calmness to what science has to say 
of the brain ; it will reeognise that 
there are circumstances under which 
the development of the brain can 
not at some points get beyond the 
phase of the fox-brain, or the wolf- 
brain. Men are more philosophical 
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than they think when they call a 
man a donkey, or a calf, or a bear, 
or a snake in the grass. The Devil 
is very properly pictured with hoof, 
and horns, and claws. This survival 
of animalism into human nature 
must, indeed, continue to share the 
mystery of our whole nature ; but I 
doubt not that as the diabolism 
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which once seemed to explain it 
more and more declines, restraint 
and reformation rather than ven- 
geance will animate our punish- 
ments. Nor, as I think, will justice 
suffer when the judge sees not sel- 
dom in the criminal the victim of 
an arrested development, instead of 
one instigated by the Devil. 
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SIX WEEKS IN NORTH AND SOUTH TYROL. 
By Witu1am Lonemay, F.G.S. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


FEW weeks spent in North and 

1 South Tyrol cannot be expect- 
ed to furnish much matter for ex- 
citing narrative; but yet its high- 
ways are still so little trodden by 
the great mass of English tourists, 
and its mountains and glaciers so 
little explored by all but a few of 
the English mountaineers, that the 
impressions of a recent visitor, who 
might have thought it his official 
duty to climb peaks, but who limit- 
ed himself to passes, may not be 
altogether without interest, even to 
a mountaineer. 

The chief object of our party, 
which consisted of the Rev. C. 
Puller, two of my daughters, and 
myself, was to see the Dolomites ; 
but, as Tyrol itself was quite new 
to us all, we arranged to approach 
those wonderful mountains by North 
Tyrol, and as the ladies had not 
seen the Rhine, we agreed to go 
by Cologne, the Black Forest, Schaff- 
hausen, Lake Constance, and the 
Valley of the Inn. 

The approach to the Swiss Alps 
and to all the Alpine districts of 
Central Europe, by Freiburg, in 
Breisgau, well deserves the atten- 
tion of those somewhat exceptional 
travellers who are neither impatient 
nor necessarily hurried. There isa 
wild grandeur about the Black 
Forest, almost immediately after 
leaving the charming old town of 
Freiburg, the memory of which is 
by no means obliterated by subse- 
quent acquaintance with other forms 
of picturesque beauty, or even by 
the grandeur of the Alps them- 
selves. The two lakes, Titti-See 
and Schluch-See, are little gems of 
purest water set in appropriate 
frames of magnificent fir forests, 


the individual trees of which are 
fine specimens of vegetable gran- 
deur, and from the hills near the 
village of Schluch-See there is a 
view of the chain of the Alps far 
finer than that from Berne or Neu- 
chatel. Although, too, the country 
generally is but thinly peopled, and 
fortunately no thronging crowds of 
‘tourists’ annoy the traveller, there 
are numerous clean and comfortable 
inns, of modest pretensions, but 
tempting to the sketcher, the angler, 
and even to the bearer of a breech- 
loader; and for all these purposes 
that at Schluch-See is well situated. 
Picturesque fir-clad rocks for the 
first, capercailzie and deer for the 
last, and trout for both are to be 
found in its neighbourhood. 

The Black Foresters generally are 
great clock-makers, and this manu- 
facture not only furnishes occupa- 
tion for a great part of the popula- 
tion, but seems to imbue the house- 
holders with a somewhat excessive 
love of those indispensable monitors. 

Both at the inn I have mentioned 
and at another at St. Blasien, a plea- 
sant village a few miles farther on, 
the multitude of clocks of all sizes, 
all forms, all colours, was something 
marvellous. We counted fifteen in 
the salle d manger at Schluch-See, 
and there were fully as many in 
that at St. Blasien. No two either 
agreed in time or ticked in unison. 
The little ones were in a terrible 
bustle, each ticked with all its 
might, and seemed hurrying on to 
give its companiuns the go-by, while 
the solemnity of the larger time- 
pieces—lucus a non lucendo—each 
indicating a different hour, and toil- 
ing on with heavy weariness, seemed 
more becoming to the recorders of 
the passing hours. 

Schaffhausen and its grand mass 
of water, and Lake Constance—too 
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large for lake beauty—are so well 
known that they need not be here 
described again; nor has the pic- 
turesque island town of Lindau, 
where the lake steamer discharges 
its cargo of sacks of salt, passen- 
gers, and varied merchandise, trans- 
ferring those bound for more distant 
places to a smaller boat, which con- 
veys them to Bregenz, any claim to 
more than a passing notice. 

At Constance we left the great 
mass of travellers behind us, and at 
Bregenz there was not a single com- 
petitor for accommodation in its 
charming, rambling, old-fashioned 
inn. In the afternoon my com- 
panion and I strolled up the Pfind- 
ler to enjoy the fine view from its 
summit, and next morning we jour- 
neyed on to Bludenz, almost Italian 
with its arcaded streets, artistic 
majolica water-jugs, and other little 
refinements in the hotel, singularly 
inconsistent with some of its ar- 
rangements, The next night we 
slept at picturesque Landeck, where 
the glacier-stained river Inn joins 
the clear Rosannabach, and the 
road enters ‘the great valley of the 
Inn—sixty miles or more, as the 
crow flies, from its source in the 
Engadine. 

These one hundred and fifty 
miles—from Bregenz to Innsbriick 
—give a fair general impression of 
the character of that part of North 
Tyrol of which snow mountains 
and glaciers form no feature. It is 
not romantic, physically ; there is, 
as a general rule, nothing to excite 
the imagination, and ‘rural’ seems 
emphatically to be the epithet pro- 
perly applicable to it. The fertile 
fields are very green, the pine forests 
dark, as usual, but in many woods 
the ‘needle-wood’ trees are inter- 
spersed with ‘leaf’ trees ; the roads, 
except of course over passes, are so 
good that wheel travelling is the only 
recognised form of locomotion, and 
there is a monotony of innocent 
prettiness about the whole affair 
which may possibly be somewhat 
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cloying. As to the inns, throughout 
Tyrol, both North and South, clean 
beds and bedrooms may be relied on 
with tolerable certainty, and, except 
among the mountains, no fault can 
be found with the food. There is 
usually, however, a primitive sim- 
plicity about their general appear- 
ance and management, to which 
some travellers might require to get 
accustomed before they thoroughly 
enjoyed it, but which is, perhaps, 
a not unsalutary—and in many 
respects a somewhat agreeable— 
modification of the luxuries of 
Swiss travelling. From _ this 
rather depreciating description of 
Northern Tyrolese scenery, the 
really Alpine districts must of 
course be excluded. The moun- 
tain groups of the Oetzthal, Stu- 
baythal, and Krimmler Tauern, are 
filled with fine glaciers, and deserve 
much more exploration than, as a 
rule, our English mountaineers 
have bestowed on them; but a tra- 
veller—even a mountaineer—need 
not be deemed over-fastidious who 
came to the conclusion that the 
accommodation in bed and board, in 
those districts, was capable of im- 
provement. At Innsbriick, of 
course, luxurious living and lodg- 
ing are the characteristics of the 
place. Of that charmingly pic- 
turesque town, however, with the 
mountains looking, when half 
cloud-covered, as if they had only 
to shake their sides and let fall a 
few superfluous blocks to bury the 
city in ruins, and of the interesting 
works of art and historical memo- 
rials it contains, the oft-told tale 
need not here be repeated. 

We stayed at Innsbriick for a 
couple of nights and then went on to 
Zell, through thesame emerald green 
valleys bounded still by somewhat 
1onotonous mountains. At Zell we 
began our walking; and at a few 
hours beyond it the fine weather we 
had up to that time enjoyed un- 
fortunately came to a temporary 
end. We went over the Gerlos 
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pass to Krimml, and all the way 
from Gerlos the rain descended in 
cold torrents. The only part of 
the scenery which derived any 
benefit from the unpropitious 
weather was the Krimml water- 
fall, which descends in three leaps 
the imposing depth of 2,000 feet. 
The rain greatiy increased the 
volume of water, but the clouds 
and mist prevented our having 
more than transient glimpses of the 
fall. 

A day’s journey from Krimml, 
down the valley of the Salzach, 
which rises at Krimml and flows 
through Salzburg on its way to 
join the Inn in its course to the 
Danube, took us into wilder 
regions. We were on our way 
to Heiligenblut, and of course over 
the mountains, for by no way, 
without making a long circuit, can 
that beautiful place be reached 
except over high passes. We left 
the valley of the Salzach at 
Bruck, near Zell am See, and 


drove, in the dusk of the evening, 
along a most healthily liver-shaking 


road, up the 
Fuscher Thal. 

The inn at Fusch, seen in the 
twilight gloom of a cloudy evening, 
did not look tempting, but we were 
told that there was another, higher 
up the valley, the fame of which 
had not yet reached English guide- 
books. This is the Bir at Hinter- 
fusch. Its first aspect is not alto- 
gether inviting, but we found clean 
beds and thoroughly friendly atten- 
tion. The landlord, Ober-Lechner, 
has enlarged notions about the 
future of his valley, and is well 
aware of the importance of con- 
sulting English tastes in order to 
attract the northern islanders to 
this most romantic valley; but, 
unfortunately, he is also too much 
impressed with an idea of the length 
of their purses, and there is conse- 
quently some fear for the life of 
the valuable golden-egg laying bird. 

We had intended to go to Heilig- 


very picturesque 
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enblut over the Pfandl-Scharte, 
but Herr Ober-Lechner thought 
the weather was too threatening 
for the ladies to take that route, 
and, indeed, was somewhat inclined 
to doubt whether it would not be 
better to wait under his roof until 
the weather had settled, before 
starting even on the route over the 
Hoch Thor. We accepted the first 
part of his advice, but left the 
second for consideration in the 
morning, and, after a meal of which 
various kinds of portable soup, 
which we brought with us, formed 
no small portion, we retired to rest. 
At five o’clock next morning, Ober- 
Lechner came to us and reported 
that the weather was doubtful, but 
we were determined to be off, and 
started soon after half-past six 
o'clock. The ladies were able to 
drive to Ferleiten, but walked 
thence to Heiligenblut. It took two 
hours and a half from Ferleiten to 
the spring of water where a repast 
halt is usually made, fifty minutes 
more to the Fuscher Thérl, and in 
two hours and a half more, through 
deepish snow, we reached the Hoch 
Thor, 5,375 feet above the Bar by 
my aneroid. We arrived at Hei- 
ligenblut at a quarter before six. 
The Pfandl-Scharte route would 
have been less fatiguing to the ladies 
and certainly more interesting. 
One of our porters was deaf and 
dumb. He had been a chamois 
hunter, and, on the fatal day which 
ended his hunting career, in his 
eagerness to ‘get a shot’ he 
stepped on a smooth slippery slab 
of rock, down which he slid with 
fearful speed and fell heavily as its 
foot. He escaped with life, but the 
shock deprived him of speech and 
hearing. All this he described to 
us with expressive pantomime. Sad, 
unmeaning noises were all he could 
produce, but his gestures told us 
what he fain would say, and his 
gentle demeanour, his _ intense 
anxiety to please, and the bright 
happiness expressed in his face 
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when he saw that we understood 
his meaning, were quite touching, 
and we could not but entertain for 
the poor fellow a feeling of affec- 
tionate regard. At night, at the 
inn, before returning to his home, 
he watched eagerly at the door of 
the salle @ manger for a glance of 
recognition. When his eyes met 
ours they gleamed with keen glad- 
ness, and then—away he went, and 
we saw him no more, 

The situation of Heiligenblut is 
unquestionably fine. It is, not un- 
deservedly, called the Chamouni of 
Carinthia. The neighbourhood of 
the Gross Glockner and its minor 
snow companions gives it a fair 
claim to that appellation. But it 
is very different from its Savoyard 
prototype. It is more picturesque, 
but less grand, and the Gross 
Glockner, though more beautiful in 
form, falls far short of Mont Blanc 
in imposing majesty. The Pasterze 
glacier, too, cannot be compared 


with some of those descending from 


Mont Blane and its neighbours. 
The charm of Heiligenblut is—on 
the one side—the deep, narrow, 
wooded valley — almost glen — 
with the graceful summit of the 
Glockner rising above its mountain 
sides, and—on the other—the long 
succession of ranges, alternating 
with deep dark valleys all glow- 
ing with an intensity of purple 
which rivals the tints of the gen- 
tian. The hotel accommodation is 
not good, and its management, or 
rather want of management, is a 
drawback to the pleasure of a visit 
to this otherwise charming district. 

My companion and I explored 
the Pasterze glacier, but the plan 
of our journey, not to speak of the 
weather—which continued very 
changeable—precluded the idea of 
making any ascents. This glacier, 
like most, if not all, of its com- 
panions throughout the Alps, has 
obviously shrunk very considerably, 
and the bare rocks show that it 
has done so recently. The glacier 
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itself has no special attractions, but 
we were much interested in what 
is now called the Hofmann-Hiitte, 
described in the guide-books as the 
Johannis-Hiitte. It was originally 
built by the late Archduke John, 
Hofer’s friend. As stated by Mr. 
Ball, it was allowed to fall into 
ruin, but it was rebuilt a few years 
ago by the Herren Studl of Prag 
and Hofmann of Munich. The 
latter was evidently a tine fellow, 
and a zealous and active moun- 
taineer. But his career was cut 
short by the Franco-German war. 
He was mortally wounded at Sedan, 
and died shortly afterwards at 
Bazeilles, at the early age of twenty- 
four. His handsome portrait hangs 
in the dining-room of the inn at 
Heiligenblut, set in a wreath of 
immortelles, and accompanied by a 
short but sympathising tribute to 
his memory. A tablet is also built 
into the wall of the hut, or rather 
house—so strongly is it built of 
stone—recording his name, the date 
of his birth and death, simply and 
without comment. 

For the following sketch of Hof- 
mann’s life and death I am indebted 
to his companion, Herr Johann 
Stiidl, President of the Prague 
section of the German Alpine Club, 
who has prefixed it to the volume 
mentioned in the following brief 
Memoir. Ina letter to me from Herr 
Stiidl, he says: ‘So friendly, like- 
able, intellectual, and merry a man 
was Hofmann, that whoever saw 
him, were it for the shortest time, 
could not but love him.’ 

Karl Hofmann was born at Mun- 
ich on October 26, 1847. His fa- 
ther is a Professor in the Univer- 
sity of that city, and Karl entered 
it as a student at the age of 18, 
after a careful education, partly at 
home and partly at the Maximilian 
Gymnasium. His open-hearted, 
friendly character, his unfailing 
cheerfulness, indomitable energy 
and perseverance endeared him to 
his friends, and he was the very 
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life and soul of the small circle of 
lovers of the Alps who used to meet 
together at Munich long before the 
formation of the German Alpine 
Club. When it was formed he was 
appointed its Secretary. His friend 
Herr Stiidl, who accompanied him 
in many of his journeys, describes 
him as a most charming travelling 
companion. He says, ‘No danger 
terrified him, no day was too long 
for him, and nothing could disturb 
his cheerful temper.’ He began 
his mountain wanderings at an 
early age. In 1860, when hardly 
13 years old, he visited the Ba- 
varian Alps—doubtless in the com- 
pany of his father—and in 1866 he 
explored those of Salzburg and 
Tyrol, During the three following 
years, sometimes alone and some- 
times in company with his friend 
Stiidl, he was continually engaged 
in exploring the mountains and 
taking notes of their topography. 
His explorations were chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Salzburg and 
Heiligenblut. He contributed fif- 
teen papers to the publications of 
the various German Alpine Clubs, 
and in 1871, after his death, a valu- 
able volume entitled Wanderings 
among the Glockner Group of Moun- 
tains was published, consisting of 
narratives of his and his friend 
Stiidl’s wanderings. The German 
Alpine Club was founded in 1860, 
mainly by Hofmann’s exertions, 
and he contributed to its journal 
his last and chief work, A Mono- 
graph on the Glockner Group. 

But Hofmann’s Alpine wander- 
ings were soon to come to an end. 
The year 1870 called him to more 
serious work. He had chosen the 
practice of Jurisprudence for his 
calling in life, and he spent the 
spring in preparation for his Civil 
Service examination in the legal 
branch, but as the summer drew on 
he made his plans for an exploration 
of the Venediger group of moun- 
tains. His friend Stiidl and Herr 
Peter Wiedemann were to be his 
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companions, and he intended to 
treat that district in the same way 
as he had treated the Glockner 
group. All was ready for the jour- 
ney when blacker clouds over- 
shadowed the German political 
world than had ever darkened 
Hofmann’s well-loved mountains. 
The war with France broke out. 

As an officer of the 6th battalion 
of the Landwehr, he was ordered 
to hold himself in readiness to 
march at any moment. But, before 
setting forth on that march, which 
he was destined never to retrace, 
he passed his examination in Juris- 
prudence, on July 20, with great 
credit. When he returned home he 
found on his table instructions to 
join his battalion at Landshut. In 
order, however, that he might 
take a more active part in fighting 
for his country, with characteristic 
spirit he exchanged from _ the 
Landwehr into the line, and joined 
the second regiment of infantry. 
The parting from his friends was 
painful indeed, but, knowing how 
sad a final leave-taking would be, 
he forbade them to be present 
when the regiment began its march. 
A foreboding of his fate—probably 
& very common one under similar 
circumstances—came over him. 
He wrote to his friend Stiidl, 
‘And now, my dear, dear friend, 
farewell! perhaps for ever! It 
is a hard and heavy fight to which 
I go, and you know that no 
danger was too great for me to 
dare. I believe, therefore, that the 
chance is great that I shall never 
see you again. But, if we must 
part for ever, I go willingly since it 
concerns the honour and fame of 
my German Fatherland.’ 

In the bloody fight of Worth he 
received his baptism of fire, and, 
for his distinguished bravery in that 
terrible battle, it was determined 
that he should receive the Order 
of Max Joseph, and the Iron 
Cross. After this, he joined the 
first Corps d’Armée, and fought at 
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Sedan and Bazeilles. The Bavarian 
troops, to which he was attached, 
were ordered to hinder the French, 
who were entrenched at Bazeilles, 
from reaching La Morcelles, and to 
drive them out of Bazeilles at break 
of day. 

The Bavarians had to charge 
across an open plain, exposed to the 
fire of the French, and at the very 
moment when Hofmann, brandish- 
ing his sword, shouted to his sol- 
diers, ‘ Forwards, my children!’ a 
ball pierced his breast, and he fell, 
wounded mortally. He was carried to 
the French lazar-house at Bazeilles. 
Here, while suffering acutely, he re- 
ceived the news of the German vic- 
tory, and cried out that he died will- 
ingly for his dear Fatherland. But 
his intense wish was to be removed 
tothe German lazar-house. Thefear- 
ful cursing of the French pained him 
to his very soul. His wish was 
gratified, and he was tended with 
the greatest care. by his own coun- 
trymen; but the ball had passed 
through his left lung, and could not 
be extracted. There was no hope, 
and he died on September 2, ‘ The 
most perfect hero’s death I ever 
saw,’ said Nussbaum, the distin- 
guished surgeon who attended him, 
and who had witnessed the death 
of many a valiant soldier. 

In affectionate memory of his 
Alpine explorations, and of his con- 
tributions to Alpine topography, 
the German Alpine Club resolved 
that thenceforth the Johannis-Hiitte 
on the bank of the Pasterze glacier, 
which had been rebuilt at his and 
his friend Stiidl’s expense, should 
be called the Hofmann’s- Hiitte, 
and one of its members, Herr Aich 
of Aichenegg, the owner of the 
ground on which the hut stands, 
presented it to the Club on the 
express condition that the hut 
should be named after Hofmann. 
A tablet to his memory has also 
been let into a rock on the side of 
the mountain. 


The hut stands on the left bank 
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of the glacier, nearly opposite the 
point where the beginning of the 
ascent of the Glockner leaves it. 
The door is kept locked, and the 
key concealed, but our guide knew 
where to find it, and let us in. 
We were surprised to sce such 
ample preparation for the comfort 
of mountaineers intending to pass 
thenight there. Tables and benches, 
fire-place and fuel, bed-boxes filled 
with straw, and blankets hanging 
from the walls, matches, frying- 
pans, coffee, salt, pepper, and, in 
addition to other minutiw, even 
pens, ink, paper, and sealing-wax 
are to be found there, stowed away 
in neat little locked-up cupboards. 
There is also the very proper ac- 
companiment of a locked money- 
box for the receipt of contributions 
towards the maintenance of the 
hut, with a book in which they are 
entered by the donors. Our guide 
opened the box and took its con- 
tents away with him, after carefully 
comparing them with the entries in 
the subscription book. From all 
accounts a night would be more 
comfortably spent by those intend- 
ing to ascend the Glockner in 
Hofmann’s, Hiitte than in the inn at 
Kals. 

On leaving the cabin, before re- 
descending to the glacier, we bo- 
tanised a little, and were surprised 
at the profusion of Edelweis. The 
multitude of other plants in seed 
gave ample evidence of the rich 
harvest to be reaped here by a 
botanist at an earlier period of the 
year. 


CHAPTER II, 
THE DOLOMITES. 


Tug peasants were all gathered to- 
gether, in their best suits, but 
sadly lacking in picturesque pe- 
culiarity, on the Sunday morning 
when we left Heiligenblut. The 
church was thronged, and when 
the solemn tones of the organ had 
ceased to sound and the ceremoni- 
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ous service was ended, there was to 
be one of those picturesque pro- 
cessions to a mountain shrine, which 
look so beautiful as they wind along 
among the hills with flags and ban- 
ners flying and gorgeous dresses, 
while the high voices of the 
chanting boys and the deep notes 
of the priests uniting in one harmoni- 
ous sound, rise and fall and swell 
and soften with the mountain breeze 
and the varying distances of the 
devious path. We were forced to 
start before the procession began. 
We should not have been allowed 
to meet or pass it on the road in 
our little carriages. 

We were now on our way to the 
much-longed-for Dolomitia. We 
drove down the picturesque valley 
to the charmingly situated village 
of Winklern, and then over the low, 
but pretty, Iselsberg pass to Dolls- 
ach, and thence to Lienz. The 
road over the pass pretends to be « 
carriage road, but the ladies, for 


whom a conveyance had been pro- 


vided, found it so utterly unbear- 
able that they walked almost the 
whole way from Winklern to 
Dollsach, and the wonder was how 
the hay-cart, in which they started 
and which was retained for the lug- 
gage, escaped being broken to atoms 
before it reached its destination. It 
was equally surprising to see the 
way in which the horse kept his 
feet. He picked his way with ad- 
mirable skill among the rocks which 
valled themselves a road and among 
which the hay-cart slid about and 
jolted up and downin such a manner 
that nothing but a cart with a well- 
regulated mind and well used to 
it could possibly have escaped 
destruction. 

It took us ten hours, including 
halts, to reach Lienz from Heiligen- 
blut, although the distance cannot 
exceed twenty-five miles. 

The first view of the Dolomites 
from the top of the pass is not to be 
forgotten. Their forms instantly 
strike one as being totally different 
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from any mountains one has pre- 
viously seen. The jagged outline, 
yet massive form, and the utter 
steepness of their walls of 3,000 or 
4,000 feet of hopeless precipice, 
their curious cream colour, which 
changes to so glowing a red in the 
rays of the setting sun, all combine 
to produce an effect on the mind, at 
first of almost wild awe, by degrees 
of sublime beauty—especially in the 
sunset glow—but always of more 
terrific grandeur than the snowy 
domes of Mont Blanc, the Dom, the 
Alphiibel, and other summits of 
unsullied snow. When, too, in addi- 
tion to these feelings, the imagina- 
tion is excited by the theory of their 
origin, and we are told that there is 
good reason to believe that these 
masses of rock were built up by 
little threads of jelly, called poly ps, 
and that they were, in fact, ori- 
ginally gigantic coral reefs, the 
wonder with which one beholds 
them is even increased by the geo- 
logical hypothesis. 

From Lienz we went by railway 
to Toblach, drove up the wildly 
picturesque Dolomitic Hillenstein 

valley, halting for mid-day meal at 
wondrous Landro, hemmed in, as a 
prison, by Dolomitic walls, with 
Monte Cristallo and Pitz Popena 
appearing to bar all passage on the 
south, and the Drei Zinnen rearing 
their seemingly inaccessible preci- 
pices at the end of a gorge on the 
east. Then we descended the Am- 
pezzaner Thal, fresh Dolomites, and 
especially Tofana, opening out before 
us, and arrived about five o’clock at 
beautiful Cortina. We were s0 
charmed with its position, and so 
kindly received and entertained by 
the three ladies, named Barbaria, 
who keep the clean and comfortable 
Stella d’Oro,that we remained under 
their pleasant roof for three nights. 
One day we strolled up to the Tre 
Croci pass, sketching and admiring, 
and speculating on the singular 
geological formation of a part of the 
Croda Malcora, where, about a third 
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of the way down the precipice, there 
were coloured bands of rocks re- 
minding us of the Alum Bay sands. 
‘The next day we drove to ‘ Titian’s 
country,’ Cadore, and back. Our 
road lay at first under the wonderful 
‘blood-stained’ precipices of the 
Croda Malecora, and then between 
the singularly formed Monte Antelao 
on one side and the grand Pelmo 
on the other. It wound among 
numerous ravines. Welooked down 
deep gorges, and we were reminded, 
by the débris of a downfall which 
occurred on the first of August of 
the present year, of the terrific 
disruption of a projecting buttress of 
the Antelao, which, about sixty 
years ago, overwhelmed two villages 
and buried their inhabitants under 
the ruins. The recent catastrophe 
spread desolation, though on a 
smaller scale, over the fields in the 
neighbourhood of Zicl, a few miles 
below Cortina. It would be super- 
fluous here to describe Cadore, so 
thoroughly has that been done by 
Messrs. Gilbert and Churchill, and 
I therefore leave it with the 
remark that it is well worthy of 
a visit of several days’ length, and 
whenever a bettcr inn is provided 
it will doubtless be a favourite 
head-quarters for visitors to the 
Dolomites. We returned by the 
same route as that by which we had 
come, but it would have been better 
to have done so by Auronzo, 

The next morning we went on 
our way to Caprile, over the Gusella 
pass—called by the natives Monte 
Giau—which commands a fine view 
of Dolomitic mountains; but the 
view from a small hill to the left of 
its summit is far finer than that 
from the pass itself. It is almost a 
circle of Dolomites, with the Mar- 
molata in front, and towards the left 
the dark grey roofs of Santa Lucia, 
looking like a family group of tor- 
toises, 2,000 or 3,000 feet below, 
Caprile being hidden in a still 
deeper gorge. 

We had our first view of Monte 
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Civita on approaching Santa Lucia 
late in the afternoon. The sun was 
blazing in a cloudless sky, and, on 
turning a corner, the wonderful pre- 
cipices of the mountain suddenly 
burst into view, facing the sun and 
lit up by its rays with a gorgeous 
richness of colouring which made 
them look like a mountain on fire, 
and converted their splintery pinna- 
cles into a semblance of flickering 
flames. 

We left Caprile the morning 
after our arrival, and came back 
after two days’ absence. I shall 
therefore reserve my praises of 
Signora Pezzi and her hotel until 
our return. 

We went by Buchenstein to Cor- 
fara, having the former village in 
view the greater part of the way, 
looking deceitfully near; but the 
path, in a way characteristically 
necessary among the wild gorges of 
the Dolomites, is compelled to wind 
into many a glen between the but- 
tresses of the mountains, increasing 
the length of the journey to a much 
greater extent than is usually the 
case among the Swiss mountains. 

In the evening we reached the 
comfortable inn of Signor Rottonara 
at Corfara. Like almost all the inns 
among the Dolomite mountains, its 
first aspect is not encouraging ; but 
there is a dépendance, in close proxi- 
mity, which looks much more in- 
viting, and we were well satisfied 
with our accommodation. I desig- 
nate the landlord as Signor Rot- 
tonara, and he deserves the prefix ; 
for, though dressed like any peasant 
in the valley, he is essentially a 
gentleman in manners and aspect. 
One of his sons, with that love of 
art so characteristic of South Tyrol, 
has decorated the hotel with frescoes, 
and there is a clever chalk drawing 
of a fine-looking head of a young 
man in the salle & manger—where I 
slept—which we all took for the 
work of some travelling artist who 
was unable to pay his bill in gulden, 
and therefore discharged it in a 
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nobler coin. It was Rottonara’s 
son, drawn by himself. He is now 
a distinguished artist at Vienna. 

On the ceiling of my room was a 
good medallion portrait of the land- 
lord, the artist’s father. His bro- 
thers — noble-looking men, who 
would cut no mean figure in a Lon- 
don salon—help to pack, drive the 
mules, and work like any other 
Hausknechte. All honour to the 
Rottonaras ! 

We were sorry to leave them; 
but, after a night in clean beds, and 
refreshed with modest but decent 
fare, we set forth on our way to 
Campidello. Our route lay under 
the magnificent precipices of the 
Sella, hitherto untrodden. We made 
an unnecessary detour by Santa 
Maria; but the men and the mules 
doubtless wished to take their feed 
under a roof rather than on the 
mountain side, an alternative which 
we should have much preferred. 
After this mid-day halt we wound 
round the Sella, and crossed the 
The time lost 


pass of that name. 
at the inn might have been well 


spent, and would have amply 
sufficed for ascending a nameless 
peak of moderate height to the left 
of the pass, from which, as we dis- 
covered on the following day, the 
view of the Marmolata, Lang Koffel, 
Rossziihne, and, indeed, of the 
whole range of the Dolomites, must 
be unusually fine. The stony path, 
or rather track, down to the head of 
the Fassa Thal, was remarkable 
chiefly for the profusion with which 
the Edelweis grows over the rocky 
slopes. 

Campidello is splendidly situated ; 
but it is only an act of kindness to 
travellers, and also to the well- 
intentioned young miller who is the 
landlord of the inn, to say that it is 
capable of no little improvement. 
A clean little inn, at a hamlet just 
beyond Gries, which we passed on 
the following day, is much more 
attractive. It was a long while on 
the Saturday evening of our arrival, 
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and after many visits to the kitchen 
—reached through the fully occu- 
pied Gaststube—and much personal 
superintendence of the soup, made 
of our own valuable materials, that 
we were able to sit down to our 
scanty repast. The soup was the 
most substantial portion; but it is 
only justice to add that the unfail- 
ing omelette was as good as usual, 
and that the good humour of the 
miller’s very pretty Italian sister-in- 
law somewhat compensated for va- 
rious mentionable and unmention- 
able désagréments. 

The next day, Sunday, wasaday of 
rest, and, fortunately, was splendidly 
fine. We enjoyed it thoroughly. We 
fled the inn and spent the whole day 
under the shade of a neig!:bouring 
chalet. The miller and ‘his maid’ 
were ready to humour our wishes. 
A table was brought out, a bench 
and chairs, the table-cloth was 
spread, and we breakfasted and 
lunched, and stayed from morning 
till nearly sunset in the untainted 
air. We wrote, we read, we sketched 
and hardly moved the livelong day. 
The ‘sword-blades’ of the Lang 
Koffel were enough to occupy the 
pencil, and the day seemed only 
too short. The children gathered 
round, wondering and admiring, 
and at one time a group of fully 
twenty watched the colours as they 
were gradually spread over the 
block-book. There was none of 
the stone-throwing with which 
Messrs. Gilbert and Churchill were 
greeted. The manners of the Cam- 
pidellites have improved since then 
—influenced, possibly, by an ad- 
monition which, as we heard, had 
been recently administered to the 
rising population and their parents 
by the parish priest. In the even- 
ing a procession came up the valley. 
The banners, swelling and waving 
in the gentle breeze, added a con- 
trasting colour, with good effect, to 
the green of the meadows and the 
ochre of the mountains, and the 
rising and falling sounds of the 
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chanting priests and boys fell 
pleasantly on the ear. 

From Campidello our destination 
was Caprile—‘ revisited,’ and our 
route was by the very striking 
Fedaya pass. For two or three 
miles we walked along the level 
plain, our only companion on the 
route being a travelling pedlar and 
tailor, who was kindly anxious to 
prove his skill in his latter capacity 
on our persons. We were in ad- 
vance of him, and he could conse- 
quently observe the effects which 
jagged rocks sometimes produce on 
the vestments of those who use 
them for needful rest. The indi- 
vidual who was the special object 
of ‘Sartor’s’ attention was utterly 
unconscious of the results of Dolo- 
mitic perches until made aware of 
their existence by the tailor, who 
amiably proposed to counteract 
them. Circumstances, however, 
could hardly permit the exercise 
of his vocation. 

After leaving the plain we climbed 
up a steep and rocky path, with 
magnificent views of the Marmo- 
lataon our right. We halted for 
the mid-day meal at the end of a 
little lake at the top of the pass, 
and then brought out the sketch- 
books, but a sudden crashof thunder 
warned us against longer waiting, 
and again we proceeded on our way. 
After walking for about an hour we 
reached the wild gorge of Sotto- 
guda. Fora mile or more the path 
winds along by the side of the 
stream, sometimes on a level with 
it, at others, where the steepness of 
the rocks compels a change of side, 
crossing it by pine-log bridges. 
Throughout its length, it is bounded 
by rocks, often not twenty feet 
apart, towering up towards the sky 
and themselves but buttresses of 
higher mountain-walls rising some 
thousands of feet in sheer precipice. 
The grandeur of the gorge is not 
exaggerated in the trustworthy 
‘Ball,’ but its narrowness is so to 
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some extent, for there is only one 
spot, where an enormous rock has 
fallen down and blocked the pas- 
sage, at which the outstretched 
hands can touch both sides. But 
the grand cirque at its upper end 
has not had justice done it. The 
magnificent walls of almost vertical 
rock, from 3,000 to 4,000 feet in 
height, are hardly equalled in any 
part of the Dolomites. 

The storm burst upon us before 
we reached Caprile, but it did not 
last long, and our return to Signora 
Pezzi’s hotel was pleasanter than 
our first visit. We then had 
found it full and had to lodge else- 
where, in a house under repair, 
but now we had comfortable rooms 
in the hotel itself. The Signora 
Pezzi and her sons were unremitting 
in their attention, and welcomed me 
—as- President of the English 
Alpine Club—with marks of 
great respect. I did not visit Cap- 
rile as a mountaineer, but as the 
representative of mountaineers, 
and, as such, they gladly did me 
honour. 

This marked respect for the Eng- 
lish Alpine Club has in it somewhat 
deeper foundations than are at first 
apparent. It is intimately con- 
nected with the resurrection of 
Italy. Italian Alpine Clubs, chil- 
dren of the English parent of all 
such associations, have been formed 
in many cities of Italy and of 
Italian Tyrol, one of the main ob- 
jects of their promoters being to 
give a greater manliness to the 
character of Italian youths. The 
members of the English Alpine 
Club will not require much per- 
suasion to convince them that a 
love of mountaineering has in it 
the elements, at least, of those 
characteristics which are the most 
valuable that can belong to a na- 
tion. In mentioning these clubs, 
it is only right to record that to no 
one are their members more in- 
debted than to the indefatigable 
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Vice-President of the Florence Club 
—Mr. Budden.! 

From Caprile we went on our 
way to Agordo, halting at;the lovely 
lake Alleghe, with its ‘ buried city’ 
—or village—under the waters. 
We rowed about the lake, gazed at 
the splendid crags of Monte Civita 
—too much hid by clouds—and 
then drove down the Val Corde- 
vole, looking back at Monte Civita, 
and regretting that want of time 
compelled us to leave unvisited the 
grand Col d’Ai. The scenery in- 
creased in wild grandeur as we 
descended the’ valley. The dark, 
impenetrable-looking gorges leading 
westward to Primiero were rendered 
to us more solemnly majestic by 
the gloom of a coming storm, which, 
while it hid their gates of escape 
and veiled the summits of their 
imprisoning walls, added to them 
the terrific grandeur of immeasur- 
able savageness. 

We reached Agordo before the 
storm came on, and here again the 
English Alpine Club was duly 
honoured by the attention paid to 
its President. Signor Manzoni, the 
President of the Agordo Alpine 
Club, whose magnificent palace is 
the chief feature of the Piazza, was 
absent, but the Vice-President, Si- 
gnor di Hubert, was most kind in 
his attention to ‘Il Presidente.’ 
Agordo is ‘set in the mountains,’ 
which hem it in far more than those 
which: hang over Innsbriick, and 
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dearly does it pay for its grand 
surroundings. It has a winter of 
nearly six months, the snow six or 
eight feet deep and hard frozen, and 
sledges the only possible vehicles. 
But when the clouds have once 
descended on the earth the sky is 
usually cloudless, and the atmo- 
sphere quite tranquil. These are 
the characteristics of the winter 
which at Agordo succeeds the burn- 
ing summer. The boys playing 
at various games in the Piazza 
showed a more English zest in their 
sport than at any other place we 
visited. 

Primiero was our next destination, 
and willingly would we have made 
it our head-quarters for several days, 
but we had planned our journey 
rather as a wide surveying sweep, 
with the object of gaining general 
ideas of a tract of country which was 
new to us, than of minutely explor- 
ing any particular district. Wecould 
therefore remain only one night, 
but thecourteousattention of Signor 
Antonio Prospero, a member of the 
local Alpine Club, to the representa- 
tiveof the English society made our 
short visit a very pleasant one. The 
next morning we turned our faces 
homeward. The ladies travelled in 
the usual Linspénner, and my com- 
panion and I had a hay-cart for our 
use in those parts of the route where 
walking would only have delayed 
our progress, and for the convey- 
ance of our luggage. We walked 


! The Italian Alpine Club, now consisting of about 900 members, was founded in 1863, 
after the ascent of Monte Viso by the Minister Quintino Sella, Count de St.-Robert, and 
Baron Baracco. At the first general meeting of the Biella section of the Club,on October 10 
of the present year, the Secretary, M. Corona, expressed himself warmly on the importance 
of encouraging this offshoot of the general Club, ‘qui serait,’ as he said, ‘ si avantageuse 
pour le développement physique de la jeunesse et un encouragement pour la faire con- 
naitre 4 fond les montagnes de leur pays.’ A member of the Italian Alpine Club, in 
Le Touriste, Journal des Voyageurs, of November 1, from which the foregoing facts are 
taken, takes the same view of the benefit to be derived from these Clubs. ‘On com- 
mence un peu tard,’ he says, ‘par reconnaitre’qu’elles peuvent étre un champ d’épreuve 
pour développer les qualités de courage et d’abnégation dans la jeunesse.’ Their object 
is not confined to climbing mountains, but, with wider views which are perhaps deserving 
of imitation by the English Club, they make ‘des collections de minéraux et de 
spécimens géologiques pour servir 4 la formation d’un petit musée des produits des 
montagnes de la localité.’ 
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the greater part of the way to San 
Martino, never weary of gazing at 
the grand Dolomitic ranges of 
Sas Maor and Cimon della Palla, 
which closed in the view to our 
right, and admiring the rich co- 
louring of the porphyry rocks among 
which the road was carried. We 
lunched at San Martino, at a most 
rambling inn, which once was a 
monastery, and where the food was 
scanty enough, and beds would cer- 
tainly be of doubtful attractions. At 
the top of the pass a promising 
looking inn is now in course of 
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construction. Before reaching Pane- 
veggio we passed through a grand 
pine forest, of more primeval cha- 
racter than any I had ever traversed. 
It was in a wild, thinly-peopled 
country, the tall trees were all of 
ancient birth, and the whole surface 
of the ground among which they 
grew was a chaos of scattered rocks. 
Predazzo was our sleeping-place, 
and thence we sped back to Eng- 
land by Botzen (with a parentheti- 
cal visit to lovely Meran), the Bren- 
ner pass, Innsbriick, Munich, and 
Cologne. 
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THE IRISH BRIGADE IN THE SERVICE OF FRANCE 
(1698—1791). 


HE existence of a brigade of 

soldiers in the service of France, 
composed exclusively of British 
subjects, and annually recruited 
from our shores, is a very striking 
fact, and one whose causes and 
significance may have been too 
much overlooked by modern poli- 
ticians. No one can fail to be 
struck by this who happens to read, 
a work on the Irish Brigade, by 
Mr. J. C. O'Callaghan, to which 
we have had occasion to refer in 
the course of our researches. The 
book itself is bad, full of inaccuracies 
and exaggerations, and unmistak- 
ably disloyal in its tone, yet it is 
interesting, and it affords food for 
much serious reflection. 

The origin of the Irish Brigade 
in the service of France can hardly 
be assigned to any definite date ; 
for although the Brigade was not 
fully and finally organised until 
1698, yet the first germ of its 
existence may be discovered nearly 
thirty years before. 

As early as the year 1671, 
Charles IT. had permitted the Comte 
de Hamilton to levy a body of over 
fifteen hundred men in Ireland for 
the service of the King of France. 
This regiment was known by the 
name of the régiment de Hamilton, 
and was broken up at the Count’s 
death in 1676, and its members 
drafted into other French corps. 
Among them was a young Irish- 
man of the name of Lee, who after- 
wards, at Lord Mountcashel’s death 
in 1694, succeeded to the command 
of his regiment—the first and not 
the least distinguished of the Irish 
Brigade. There had been Irish 
troops in the Spanish service ever 
since the desertion of Sir Edward 
Stanley in 1587; and from 1652 to 
1658 a regiment of cavalry and 
one of infantry, both entirely com- 


posed of Irishmen, fought under 
the banners of France. But 
although these troops by their 
valour tended to create a reputa- 
tion for the Irish soldiery on the 
continent of Europe, they cannot 
be said to have been in any way 
connected with the Irish Brigade 
of the eighteenth century, or to have 
any claim upon our attention here. 
In the spring of 1690, when James 
was hard pressed in Ireland, he 
implored Louis XIV. to send him 
over some French troops, whose 
experience and prestige would be 
invaluable to his irregular and dis- 
pirited army. Louis accordingly 
sent over about six thousand men to 
Ireland, under the Comte de Lauzun, 
but demanded in exchange a similar 
number of Irish troops, to aid him 
in his own wars on the Continent. 
Accordingly a body of over five 
thousand men and officers of the 
Irish army sailed for France in the 
transports which had brought over 
De Lauzun’s forces tolreland. On 
landing at Brest these Irish troops 
were formed into three regiments, 
commanded respectively by Lord 
Mountcashel, the Honourable Daniel 
O’Brien, afterwards Lord Clare, 
and the Honourable Arthur Dillon ; 
Lord Mountcashel being com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole bri- 
gade. Although this body, which 
was afterwards known by the name 
of the ‘ Old Brigade,’ was the fore- 
runner of the real Irish Brigade, 
yet the latter famous corps can 
hardly be said to have been finally 
organised for nearly ten years more. 
Nevertheless Lord Mountcashel’s 
Irishmen did good service to the 
cause of France during the years 
1690 and 1691, in Savoy against 
Victor Amadeus, and in Spain 
against the Duke of Medina Sidonia. 
Within three months after the cou- 
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clusion of the treaty of Limerick, 
more than eighteen thousand Irish- 
men—Jducobites or otherwise—pass- 
ed over into France with James II. 
Among them was a large propor- 
tion of trained soldiers, who had 
been recruited in freland during 
the reigns of Charles II. and James 
Il., and who in virtue of the capi- 
tulation of Limerick were permitted 
to accompany their fallen monarch 
to his asylum in France. Some of 
the regiments had been only lately 
raised for the service of James in 
Ireland, but the ‘King’s’ dis- 
mounted dragoons dated from 1685, 
the regiment of Mountcashel from 
1683, and the Royal Foot Guards 
from 1662. These eightcen thousand 
Irish troops in the pay of the French 
king, although two-thirds of them 
were nominally in the service of 
James, fought bravely for the cause 
of France, until thepeace of Ryswick 
secured for a brief period the tran- 
quillity of Europe. Their ranks 
were constantly recruited from Ire- 
land, and, without giving any 
credence to the exaggerated state- 
ments of Mr. O’Callaghan on this 
point, we can well believe that a 
considerable number of Irish Roman 
Catholics found their way to France 
during the six years immediately 
following the treaty of Limerick ; 
and, indeed, throughout the greater 
part of the eighteenth century 
Jacobite agents were established in 
various parts of Ireland for the 
purpose of enlisting men for the 
French service, and their efforts 
appear to have been completely 
successful. 

The first service in which the 
Irish Brigade was appointed to 
take a part after its organisation in 
1692 was an expedition against 
England. This proposed invasion 
was planned in the interest both of 
James and of Louis; the former 
aimed at recovering his lost throne, 
the latter at delivering a home 
thrust at the able and intrepid chief 
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of the League of Augsburg. But 
England was saved from invasion 
in 1692, as she had been in 1588, 
and as she was so often afterwards, 
by the intervention of the elements. 
Contrary winds prevented the 
French from embarking their troops 
on board the transports, while they 
enabled the Dutch squadron of Van 
Allemonde to effect a junction with 
the British fleet under Admiral 
Russell. The consequent naval en- 
gagement off Cape La Hogue be- 
tween the allied fleets and the 
French, under the gallant Admiral 
de Tourville, and the brilliant and 
decisive victory of the English and 
Dutch, entirely destroyed the 
French navy, and effectually put a 
stop to any attempts at an invasion 
of England for sometime afterwards. 
James, who had watched the de- 
struction of his hopes from the 
cliffs of La Hogue, retired to Saint 
Germain immediately after the 
engagement, and the Irish troops 
were ordered to join the armies of 
the French king in Flanders, in 
Germany, in Spain, and in Italy. 
During the campaigns of 1692 and 
1693 the Irish had abundant oppor- 
tunities of wreaking their vengeance 
upon the English king and his 
armies, and were especially conspi- 
cuous by their bravery at the bloody 
battle of Neerwinden, where William 
was completely defeated, and com- 
pelled to retire before the superior 
force of his great military rival the 
Marshal Duke of Luxemburg. 
Throughout the war, indeed, the 
Irish Brigade was present at almost 
every battle or skirmish of import- 
ance, and won for itself a reputa- 
tion without which it would have 
hardly survived the peace of 
Ryswick. But nowhere was their 
valour more distinguished than at 
the celebrated battle of Marsaglia. 
About six thousand men of the 
Brigade were present in the French 
army, which was under the com- 
mand of Marshal Catinat. At the 
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commencement of the engagement 
Prince Eugene succeeded in break- 
ing the French centre, but before 
he could take advantage of this 
success the thin battalions of Clare’s 
regiment immediately took the place 
of the disorganised French regi- 
ments, and charged the Germans 
with such fury that they in their 
turn were obliged to fall back. 
Throughout the battle these Irish 
troops stood their ground, and 
Colonel Wauchop leading up his 
regiments to the charge at a critical 
juncture, Eugene was at length 
compelled to retire, leaving Catinat 
master of the field. 

As by the peace of Ryswick 
Louis XIV. had acknowledged 
William of Orange to be the lawful 
King of Great Britain, it was mani- 
* festly impossible for him any longer 
to allow the army of James, as 
such, to remain in his dominions. 
Unwilling, however, to banish the 
soldiers who had so ably assisted 
himin his struggles with the League 
of Augsburg, the French king de- 
termined to take the greater part 
of James’s troops into his own ser- 
vice, and by uniting them with the 
brigade of Mountcashel, already 
mentioned as being in his own 
army, to organise an Irish Brigade 
or band of mercenaries into which 
all future refugees from Ireland 
might be enlisted; and while thus 
providing acareer for themselves, 
might assist his own troops in fu- 
ture wars. The army of James 
numbered over 12,000 men, and the 
brigade of Mountcashelabout 6,000, 
making together more than 18,000 
men, out of which early in 1698 was 
formed the new Irish Brigade. The 
reorganisation of the Irish troops 
was attended with considerable 
difficulty, from the extraordinary 
number of officers which were to 
be found among their ranks, and 
which may easily be accounted for 
by the peculiar origin of the regi- 
ments. It was found impossible to 


include the greater part of these 
Irish officers in the new Brigade ; 
but they were allowed to retain 
their rank, and received a small 
allowance from the treasury of 
France. Dissatisfied with this treat- 
ment, they presented a petition to 
the French king, setting forth at 
some length their real or imaginary 
grievances in true Irish fashion ; in 
answer to which the generous Louis 
formed them into a distinct corps of 
officers, to serve wherever he might 
be desirous of employing them, and 
granted them the full pay at- 
tached to their nominal rank. This 
corps of ‘reformed’ officers, as they 
were called, proved a valuable ad- 
junct to the Brigade during the 
early part of its career, and was 
itself distinguished upon many oc- 
casions. 

The war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, which began almost imme- 
diately after the formation of the 
Irish Brigade, enabled Louis to 
turn their services to a good ac- 
count, and in one of the earliest 
engagements of the war they be- 
haved in a way that confirmed their 
growing reputation on the Conti- 
nent, and satisfied the French king 
of his wisdom and foresight im 
securing their services. 

The city of Cremona, then belong- 
ing to the Spanish dominion in 
Northern Italy, was in the early 
part of the year 1702 an important 
military centre. A gallant Spanish 
officer, Don Diego de la Concha, 
was commandant of the citadel, 
and Marshal Villeroi, as commander 
of the French and Spanish troops, 
had made the city his head quarters 
during the winter. The Marquis 
de Crenanand the Comte de Revel, 
distinguished French generals, 
held subordinate commands, and 
Colonels Arthur Dillon and Walter 
Bourke, with some 600 men of the 
Irish Brigade, raised the entire 
strength of the garrison to about 
5,000 men. At no great distance lay 
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Prince Eugene at the head of a 
small force, too weak to besiege 
Cremona, and yet conscious of the 
immenseimportance of its reduction. 
He accordingly throughout the 
winter devoted his particular at- 
tention to the surprise of the town ; 
and having put himself into com- 
munication with a priest of the 
name of Cozzoli living within 
Cremona, he contrived to have a 
subterranean passage opened from 
the main sewer of the city into the 
priest’s house. The greatest laxity 
of discipline prevailed among the 
garrison, and the sentries on the 
walls were both few and care- 
less. Eugene had no difficulty in 
introducing by degrees about 500 
men through the subterranean 
passage into the priest’s keeping, 
and preparations were accordingly 
made for an attack on the morning 
of the 1st of February, 1702. In 
addition to his own corps of about 
4,000 men, the Prince ordered De 
Vaudemont, at the head of 5,000 
more, to march round the city, and, 
crossing the river Po by a bridge 
of boats on the west, to enter the 
town by the gate known as the Po 
Gate, and effect a junction with the 
forces of Eugene within its walls. 
The attack was well planned, and 
early in the morning the gates of 
All Saints and Saint Margaret were 
opened by Father Cozzoli’s cellar- 
men, and Eugene might have taken 
possession of the city almost without 
striking a blow, had not Monsieur 
d’Entragues, a French officerof rank, 
happened to be reviewing a regiment 
of marines in one of the squares of 
the town at four o’clock in the 
morning. These troops opposed 
the entrance of the Germans with 
the greatest bravery, and although 
they were soon overpowered by 
Eugene’s superior force, the noise 
of the conflict aroused the sleeping 
garrison, and gavetime for a hurried 
arming and assembling of the other 
troops. Before the allies had re- 
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covered from their surprise, how- 
ever, Eugene had installed himself 
in the Podesta, or Town Hall, and 
all the eastern part of the city was 
in the hands of the Germans. 
Marshal Villeroi, hurrying from his 
quarters with a slender escort, was 
taken prisoner; Crenan and Mon- 
tyon were also taken, De la Concha 
and Desgrigny were mortally 
wounded, D’Entragues was killed ; 
and the Germans were already con- 
gratulating themselves on their vic- 
tory, when a body of men, who had 
been despatched to take possession 
of the Po Gate, at which the Prince 
de Vaudemont would have to enter 
the town, found the road barred by 
a small detachment of Irish, under 
the command of Major O’ Mahony, 
who defended the way until the 
remainder of their countrymen, toge- 
ther with a few Spanish and French 
troops, came to their assistance; 
and, in spite of repeated charges, 
both of cavalry and grenadiers, 
they occupied the fortifications of 
the gateway, and, despatching fifty 
of their number to break down the 
bridge of boats, so as to prevent 
Vaudemont from attacking them in 
the rear, they showed a bold front 
to the Germans in the city. For 
upwards of nine hours did this 
devoted band resist every attempt 
made by Eugene to force their 
position. In vain did the flower 
of the German infantry advance 
resolutely against their barricades ; 
in vain did the terrible Austrian 
cuirassiers sweep over all obstacles 
and penetrate into the midst of the 
Irish ;—the Irish remained firm. 
The Baron de Freiberg, one of the 
bravest officers in the Austrian 
army, vowed that he would dislodge 
them or perish in the attempt ; his 
troops were beaten back, and he 
himself was slain. Negotiations 
were tried with no better effect. 
Eugene sent an Irishman in his own 
service, one MacDonnell, to treat 
with O’Mahony, thinking that the 
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persuasions of a compatriot could 
not but be successful, but the mes- 
senger was taken prisoner and the 
Prince defied. At length, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, 
Eugene, seeing that De Vaudemont 
could not cross the river to join 
him, and unable to hold the town 
with his actual force, was com- 
pelled slowly and reluctantly to 
retire, carrying with him a marshal 
of France and other distinguished 
prisoners, but leaving Cremona as 
he had entered it in the morning, 
a Spanish and not a German city. 
In their heroic defence of Cremona 
the Irish were reduced from 600 to 
250 men, having lost no less than 87 
officers and 263 men. The large pro- 
portion of officers among the killed 
and wounded was the result of the 
peculiar organisation of the Brigade 
already referred to, and which must 
always be borne in mind in consi- 
dering the results of any encounter 
in which the Irish troops were en- 
gaged. The Marquis de Revel, 
now the commander of Cremona, 
selected O’Mahony as the officer to 
be sent to apprise Louis XIV. of 
the failure of Eugene’s attempt ; 
and the delighted monarch, to 
mark his appreciation of O’ Mahony’s 
services and those of the Irish 
generally, received him with special 
favour, made him a handsome pre- 
sent, and settled on him a pension 
of a thousand livres. 

Beyond theirsavage persecution of 
the Camisards in the Cevennes, no- 
thing worthy of note is recorded of 
the Irish troops from Cremona until 
the great Frenchdefeat in 1704. The 
Brigade at Blenheim formed part 
of the division of Marshal Marcin. 
which was opposed to the allied 
forces under Prince Eugene; and, 
although not morethantwothousand 
strong, they distinguished them- 
selves by their gallant conduct 
throughout the day ; and when, at 
its close, the defeat of Tallard by 
Marlborough rendered it necessary 


for Marcin to draw off his division, 
to the Irish, under the command of 
Lord Clare, was assigned the im- 
portant and honourable duty of 
protecting the retreat. In this 
position they opposed a successful 
resistance to Prince Eugene, and 
thus while the main body of the 
Allies under the Duke of Marl- 
borough obtained a complete victory 
over Marshal Tallard, the division 
of Marcin was enabled to effect its 
retreat in tolerably good order. In 
the Italian campaign of the next 
year, the Irish mustered in much 
greater force than at Blenheim, and 
in the undecisive battle of Cassano 
between the Duc de Vendéme and 
Prince Eugene they attracted ge- 
neral attention by their valour ; and 
the great French commander him- 
self, who was not given to flattery, 
wrote of them in the highest terms 
to Louis XIV. At the battle of 
Ramillies the Brigade sustained a 
severe loss in its colonel, Charles, 
fifth Viscount Clare, together with 
a great number of inferior officers 
and men. This Lord Clare was one 
of the bravest of the brave officers 
whodistinguished the Irish Brigade; 
his daring charges had turned the 
fortune of the day at the first battle 
of Blenheim, and his skill and 
courage had saved the retreating 
army of Marcin at the second. It 
was while endeavouring to rally 
the flying troops at Ramillies that 
he received the wounds of which 
he soon afterwards died. He was 
succeeded in his title and in the 
nominal command of his regiment 
by his infant son, afterwards the 
Marshal Thomond and the hero of 
Fontenoy. : 
During the years 1705 and 1706, 
the Irish took part in the various 
military operations in Italy, Ger- 
many, and Spain, and were especially 
distinguished at the battle of Cal- 
cinato. But our space forbids us 
to enter into any details of the 
military operations of these years, 
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or those whichimmediately followed, 
and we must content ourselves with 
saying that the influence of the Irish 
Brigade at Almanza, at Oudenarde, 
at Malplaquet, and at Dettingen, was 
not of any considerable importance. 
We must, therefore, pass over a 
period of forty years in a some- 
what abrupt manmtr in order to be 
able to devote our attention to the 
most celebrated if not the most 
glorious event in the annals of the 
Irish Brigade. 

On the 1st of May, 1745, Mar- 
shal Saxe invested Tournay, which 
by virtue of the Barrier Treaty 
was garrisoned by Dutch troops. 
Although broken down in consti- 
tution and so weak as to be un- 
able even to mount his horse, the 
mind of the great Marshal was as 
clear and as active as ever; and the 
eighty thousand Frenchmen who 
composed his army were not to be 
beaten, as braver Frenchmen have 
been beaten in our own time, by any 
defect in generalship. Ere the army 
had been long before Tournay, the 
Duke of Cumberland, who com- 
manded the allied forces in the 
Netherlands, set out from Brussels 
to raise the siege, at the head of a 
force composed of English, Hano- 
verian, Dutch, and Germans, to the 
number of about fifty thousand men, 
of whom nearly twenty thousand 
were British. Marshal Saxe, leaving 
about fifteen thousand men to keep 
the garrison of T'ournay in check, 
advanced to meet the allies, and 
established himself in a strong posi- 
tion on the plain of L’Escaut, 
having the village of Antoin to his 
right, with the wood of Barré to 
his left, and his right centre resting 
upon the little village of Fontenoy. 
Strong as was this position by 
nature, it was fortified and pro- 
tected in front by redoubts, and the 
only possible approach, the narrow 
and rugged space between Barré 
and Fontenoy, wascommanded by no 
less than one hundred and ten pieces 


of cannon. The French army was 
inspirited by the presence of both 
the King and the Dauphin; and 
Marshal Saxe, anxious to secure a 
safe retreat for the royal party in 
case of accidents, stationed large 
detachments of troops to guard the 
bridges over the Scheldt and to 
keep up communications in his rear. 
The absence of these troops as 
well as those which had been left 
before Tournay reduced the Mar- 
shal’s army to about fifty-five 
thousand men, a force not much 
greater numerically than that of the 
allies, but far superior in one 
respect; namely, that it was free 
from the jealous counsels and the 
divided action which prevailed in the 
opposite camp. At six o'clock 
on the morning of the 11th of May 
the cannonade began. The Dutch, 
under the Prince of Waldeck, under- 
took to carry Antoin and Fontenoy 
by assault; but being unable to 
penetrate the enemy’s lines at either 
of these points, and having suffered 
severely from the fire of the French 
batteries, they retreated in confusion 
to a distant part of the field, and 
could not be prevailed upon to take 
any further part in the action. A 
detachment of British troops, under 
General Ingoldsby, which had been 
despatched to penetrate the wood of 
Barré and storm theredoubts beyond 
it, also failed; but the Duke of 
Cumberland, with the main body of 
the army, consisting of about four- 
teen thousand English and Hano- 
verian troops, advanced steadily 
through the terrible cross fire of the 
enemy’s batteries upon the French 
centre. The nature of the ground 
prevented the cavalry from accom- 
panying this column of attack, but 
a few light field-pieces were dragged 
along by the infantry. ‘As soon as 
the Guards, whowere in the front of 
the English column, arrived within 
fifty paces of the enemy, their com- 
mander, Lord Charles Hay, made a 
formal salute, and called upon the 
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French Guards to fire. ‘ Messieurs,’ 
said the Countd’ Anteroche, ‘ nous ne 
tirons jamais les premiers; tirez vous- 
mémes !’ These courtesies soon gave 
place to more serious proceedings ; 
and the English, aftera deadly volley, 
moved slowly but steadily forward, 
driving back the Guards and the 
various French regiments which 
successively opposed their advance. 
Like a great wave the British 
column moved on, overwhelming 
every obstacle in its irresistible pro- 
gress, and the stoutest hearts in the 
French army quailed at its approach. 
The French infantry was beaten, 
the French cavalry was in confusion, 
many of the bravest of the French 
officers were killed, and defeat 
seemed inevitable. Marshal Saxe 
implored the King to retreat while 
there was yet time, and not to ex- 
pose any longer a life so valuable to 
France to the dangers attendant 
upon a general retreat. But Louis 
determined to stand his ground, and 
ordered the Marshal to make a final 
effort to retrieve the fortunes of the 
day. At the suggestion of Count 
Lally, colonel of one of the Irish 
regiments, which bore his name, 
four pieces of cannon which had 
been reserved for the defence of the 
royal position, were directed full 
upon the victorious column ; andthe 
household troops, the reserves, and 
the Irish Brigade, which had not 
yet been engaged, were drawn 
together by Marshal Saxe and 
hurled against the English flank 
with the energy of despair. So 
distinguished were the Irish troops 
in this charge that to them is 
usually ascribed the fortune of the 
day. For the English, unassisted 
by cavalry and abandoned by the 
entire Dutch force, were staggered 
by this final onslaught ; they halted, 
wavered, and fell into confusion. 
At length, says Voltaire, ‘ils se rail- 
lérent ; mais ils cédérent ; ils quit- 
térent le champ de bataille sans tu- 
multe, sans confusion, et furent vain- 


cusavec honneur.’ The Irish Brigade 
on this eventful day was composed 
of the regiments of Clare, Dillon, 
Bulkeley, Roth, Berwick, Lally, and 
Fitzjames, commanded by Count 
Arthur Dillon and Lord Clare. 
These two gallant officers won for 
themselves undying laurels at the 
battle of Fontenoy, and lived to 
serve their adopted country with 
equal honour both in peace and war. 
But distinguished as was their 
career, there was an officer in the 
Irish Brigade at Fontenoy who was 
destined to play a more prominent 
part in the world’s history than 
either Count Dillon or Lord Clare, 
and whose name has acquired a last- 
ing reputation among the number 
of the brave and unfortunate. 

But it is not possible in an article 
like the present to find space for 
any account of the life of Counr 
Latty. The history of his command 
in India alone would furnish ma- 
terials for a volume, and, indeed, 
occupies a considerable space in the 
pages of one of the most valuable 
writers on the military history of 
that country. 

During the absence of Lally and 
his Irish contingent in the East, 
the Brigade at home, from a com- 
bination of causes, fell rapidiy into 
decay. It had risen to its highest 
pitch of fame at Fontenoy, but 
received a death-blow in the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. From that day 
it began to decline. The eight 
years of peace, followed by seven 
years of war in which the French 
arms were seldom successful, tended 
greatly to demoralise the Irish regi- 
ments, while the repeal of so many 
of the more stringent laws against 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland 
soon after the accession of George 
III. enabled the Irish to serve in 
the army of their lawful sovereign, 
and thus took away what had been 
doubtless one of the chief induce- 
ments to enlist in a foreign service. 

Of the bravery of the Irish troops 
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in the French service, and of the 
valuable assistance rendered by 
them to the French cause, there 
can be no question. Their conduct 
at the siege of Barcelona in 1697 
has been warmly eulogised by the 
great commander Venddme, and 
their prowess at Cremona, at Cas- 
sano, at Fontenoy, and at numérous 
other battles and sieges during the 
eighteenth century, calls for our 
highest admiration. The peculiar 
constitution of the Irish regiments 
was not without its influence upon 
their conduct in the field. Most of 
the regiments, notably that of Lord 
Clare, were raised and recruited 
entirely from the estates of their 
commanding officer, and were com- 
posed as well of cadets of his house 
as of his dependants and retainers, 
many of whom claimed relationship 
with their leader, though moving 
in an humble walk of life. The 
regiments of Bourke and Dillon, 
who distinguished themselves so 
gloriously at Cremona, were re- 
cruited in Galway and Roscommon 
from the followers of the chiefs of 
the above names. Thus the ‘clan- 
nish’ feeling was present to a very 
great degree in the Irish regiments; 
and in fighting side by side with 
their own relations and neighbours 
their national bravery was in- 
creased, while a spirit of mutual 
confidence and mutual assistance 
was engendered, which contributed 
much to their steadiness and effi- 
ciency in the field. 

The fact is, that out of Ireland 
the Irish have always proved them- 
selves to be admirable soldiers, and 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
formation and position or the Bri- 
gade in France rendered its ser- 
vices especially valuable to that 
country. A large proportion of its 
members, as we have already shown, 
must have been of a superior class 
to that from which the ordinary 
soldier is usually drawn, and the 
honourable rivalry which existed 
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between them and the French 
troops combined with their intense 
national hatred of the English, to 
whom they were so often opposed, 
to render the Irish daring and 
resolute soldiers. The number of 
officers in the Irish Brigade must 
have exercised a considerable influ- 
ence upon the characterof the troops. 
In addition to the regular allowance 
for each battalion, a large number 
of supernumerary or ‘reformed’ 
officers, as they were called, were 
to be found in the Irish ranks, and 
at a time when personal courage 
was of so much value in battle, the 
presence of so many high-spirited 
gentlemen cannot but have been 
of considerable importance. These 
officers, in many instances relations 
or connections of the commander of 
their regiment, were men of the 
highest social position in their own 
country. The greatest and noblest 
houses of Ireland had their repre- 
sentatives in the Brigade; the But- 
lers, the Burkes or Burghs, the Fitz- 
geralds, the O’Neills, the O’Briens, 
the Talbots, the Nugents, the Plun- 
ketts, and the Dillons sent many a 
stout heart and strong arm to do 
the bidding of French commanders, 
and to fight against their country- 
men and their allegiance on the 
blood-stained fields of Flanders and 
Castille. The last service in which 
the Irish Brigade was engaged on 
the side of France was the expedi- 
tion against the British West India 
Islands in 1779 and 1780. Early 
in the former year, Count Arthur 
Dillon, with a contingent of some 
1,400 men, served under the Count 
d’Estaing after the taking of Gre- 
nada by the French, and, although 
unsuccessful in an attempt to wrest 
Savannah from the British at the 
end of 1779, he took part in the 
expedition against St. Eustache in 
the next year, which resulted in 
the capture of that place by the 
French. The last occasion on which 
any member of the Irish Brigade 
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was engaged in the serviceof France 
was at the siege of Brimstone Hill 
in the island of St. Christopher, 
‘the Gibraltar of the Antilles,’ 
which was taken from us by the 
French, after a siege of thirty-one 
days, in the early part of the year 
1782. Count Dillon, the commander 
of the Irish forces, was made go- 
vernor-general of the island, which 
he held until the peace of 1783, 
when it was restored to Great 
Britain. The Irish Brigade was 
not broken up until 1791, in which 
year a decree of the National As- 
sembly abolished all distinctions 
between foreign troops in the ser- 
vice of France and native French 
regiments. Upon this, a part of the 
Brigade chose to remain in France, 
and became merged in the general 


army of the Republic, while six 
regiments, commanded respectively 
by Count Walsh de Serrant, the 
Duke de Fitzjames, the Honourable 
Henry Dillon, Viscount Walsh de 
Serrant, Colonel Daniel O’Connell, 
and Colonel Conway, preferred to 
emigrate with the French Legiti- 
mists. This last remnant of the 
Irish Brigade was taken into the 
service of England, from whose 
territory the Brigade had been ori- 
ginally raised and constantly re- 
cruited, and against whose armies 
it had fought for a hundred years. 
England received back again into 
her allegiance these erring subjects, 
who had been for three generations 
among the bravest, the most con- 
stant, and the most implacable of 
her foes. 





BRAMBLEBERRIES. 


BraMBie-Hint. 


Nor much to find, not much to see, 
But the air is fresh, the path is free, 
On a lonely Hill where the bramble grows 
In tangling clumps. A brooklet flows 
Round the hill’s feet with whispering. 
Leaf-tufted are the twines in Spring ; 
The goldfinch builds, the hare has her form ; 
And when the nightless days are warm, 
When grass grows high and small flowers peep, 
Far and wide the trailers sweep, 
Full of thin silver blossoms, which 
Are braided with a delicate stitch. 
The berries swell with Autumn’s power, 
Some are red and green and sour, 
Some are black and juicy to bite, 
Some have a maggot, some a blight. 
Then frost-nipt leaves hang rusty and tatter’d, 
With sleet and rain the poor brambles are batter’d, 
A thorny brake on the barren hill, 
Where the whistling blast blows chill: 
3ut under the snow and under the dark, 
Sleeping waits the vernal spark. 
I had neither garden nor park. 
On Bramble-Hill, by brake and stone, 
Many a season I wander’d lone. 
Not much to find, not much to see, 
{But the air was fresh, and the path was free. 


What is the World? Let Science tell. 
First, we see, hear, touch, taste, and smell : 
Matter and Motion measure well,— 

And there is every tittle. 
Then let this world-machinery 
Go on or stop at ouce, for me! 
Huge mass of matter th»’ it be, 

It matters mighty little! 
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I am a man of ideas, 
I know not if false or true. 

I’m nothing, O man of facts! 
I abase myself before you. 

Yet leave it, my guess, my whisper: 
It may, as the years go by, 

Prove to be something—who can tell ? 
Neither you nor I. 


All wisdom comes by mental fermentation 
In the gross masses of the population ; 
And universal suffrage soon will show 
Whether ’tis best to have a God or no. 


Well, God in mind of man once held at least 

Great show of presence; if poor man’s a beast, 

In some strange way the wretch hath noble dreams, 
Sage, lover, poet, hero, saint, he seems ; 

Spells mystic meanings in the earth and skies, 
Lives, dreams of heav’n, and, like an insect, dies! 


When I perceive my spirit high and clear, 
In all the world remains no doubt or fear. 


The Theologian, propping faith with lies ; 

The Savant, sifting natural mysteries, 

Faithless, irreverent; which of these is worse? 
And must we choose between the two, perforce ? 
Nay, courage still! for nature and the soul 

Are what they are, and not in men’s control. 


To a PurosopHer. (1871.) 


Some have spent their money in seeking Philosopher’s Stone ; 

Some have wasted their life in quest of Elixir Vite : 

Thou demandest the basis of morals, virtue, religion, 

Searchest in fact for thy Soul,—beware lest in search thou 
consume it. 


— ow ROO ——— 
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THE TRUE SCHOOL FOR ARCHITECTS. 
‘There is only one school,’ cried Hogarth, ‘and that is kept by Nature.’ 


ITH every day that passes we 
get to see more and more 
distinctly that it is by the exercise 
of reason and common sense that 
we are able to arrive at a solution 
of all our greatest difficulties. In 
every one of the different depart- 
ments of which our general life is 
made up, in questions of politics, 
of law, of political economy, of 
medicine, of art, there is a con- 
tinual tendency to refer all things 
to the tribunal of common sense. 
We go to nature for the teaching 
which we require on whatever sub- 
ject, and we are wise in so doing. 
We consult that unerring oracle, 
and get on all points the informa- 
tion which we stand in need of. 
Now there is one special subject 
of the day in connection with which 
the tendency to resort to nature 
for guidance, though somewhat tar- 
dily and hesitatingly developed, does 
yet, to those who are on the look- 
out for every indication of the signs 
of the times, become to some extent 
distinct and manifest—that subject 
is Architecture. The bonds of those 
old superstitions and traditions by 
which this art has been so long 
fettered and restrained are begin- 
ning to lose force, and a certain 
freedom of thought asserts itself 
with a growing strength from day 
to day. The expression of this 
freedom of thought is as yet, it 
must be avowed, somewhat faint 
and hesitating. The accents in 
which men proclaim their dissatis- 
faction with those institutions to 
which they have so long been accus- 
tomed to concede unconditional be- 
lief are as yet faltering in their 
sound, and the murmurs of discon- 
tent which make themselves heard 
at continually decreasing intervals 
are, even now, both low and indis- 
tinct. Still they do make them- 
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selves understood, and from all sorts 
of people the cry is heard, ‘ Give us 
some new thing, some development 
of this art which shal] be individual 
and of this time. Let us have no 
more reproduction of what has been 
done perfectly long ago, no more of 
those faint echoes and imperfect 
imitations which are all that can 
be produced in an age different in 
every conceivable respect from that 
which gave birth to the great and 
glorious works of art of the classical 
and Gothic periods,’ A wholesome 
cry this, and one which, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, will sooner or 
later be fully responded to. The 
only difficulty at present is to find 
out how this most natural and 
reasonable yearning is to be legiti- 
mately satisfied. 

The answer to that question is in 
reality not so far to seek as we 
might imagine. What we are in 
quest of is to be found, and to be 
found only, by having recourse to a 
much closer and more diligent study 
of nature than any we have hitherto 
engaged in, a study not only of re- 
sults—though these must be rigidly 
scrutinised, too—but of the prin- 
ciple by carrying out which those 
results have been attained. 

It seems, then, in so far as we are 
able to judge, that the principle on 
which what we call Nature almost 
invariably acts is the development, 
before all things, of those forms 
which are useful and convenient. 
That beautiful as well as serviceable 
results come of the carrying out of 
this principle there can be no doubt, 
but they seem to be arrived at acci- 
dentally, so to speak, and in no wise 
appear to have been contemplated 
as a primary object. What—to 
take the first example that comes to 
hand—are the elements which go to 
make up a lovely landscape, some 
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glorious combination of plain and 
woodland, of cornfield and rivers ? 
What, let us ask, are those rich pas- 
ture lands stretching far away into 
the distance—that wealth of grassy 
verdure which is so refreshing to 
the eyes? Is it not simply a pro- 
vision of food for the cattle upon a 
thousand hills? Those trees again 
—those soft round masses of luxu- 
riant foliage—what are they but 
growths of timber, the very leaves 
of which, so thickly clustered on 
the loaded boughs, are necessary to 
the trees’ existence? The silver 
stream is but a watercourse that 
irrigates the soil, the golden corn- 
fields but a provision for man’s 
chief need ; or, looking farther off to 
lands beyond the sea where the sun 
shines on other than English land- 
scapes, what are those vast tracts of 
country covered with a gray and 
almost filmy foliage, which contrasts 
so well with the green and gold of 
the orange groves about them ? what 
are they but uplands ‘ prodigal in 
oil’ ? or what those vine-clad plains 
luxuriating in the sunshine but 
reservoirs of wine, with which the 
heart of man shall one day be glad- 
dened? And even on a more ex- 
tended scale may not this theory 
still prove sound and true? Taking 
some scene of more exalted beauty 
yet, some glorious combination of 
mountain, and lake, and plain, of 
cliff, and ocean, and sky, who knows 
how far all these elements of beauty 
may be but elements as well of the 
useful and the necessary? We are 
very clever in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, but we do not quite know 
everything. Those blue mountains 
that rise in the distance and make 
so becoming a termination to the 
Alpine valleys and the lower ranges 
of hills which the great lake reflects 
—how do we know what functions, 
most necessary for the well-being 
of the inhabitants of the plain, 
those Alpine heights may fulfil? 
How do we know what wind hurri- 
canes they may break and limit in 
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force, what vapours they may draw 
together whose concentration is 
needful, or what purpose may be 
served by their storing of the win- 
ter snows in their lonely couloirs? 
We do not know. All that we do 
know but tends to convince us that 
every beautiful thing that we see has 
its use, even to the blue sky, which 
results from the interposing of the 
recessary air between our eyes and 
space, or the great heaps of vapour, 
which are but storehouses of the 
beneficent rain, and which, now 
heaped together in rounded masses, 
and now drawn out in long white 
filmy lines, we call the clouds of 
heaven. 

And, turning from inanimate to 
animate nature, do we not find the 
same great rule prevailing still ? 
Consider the greatest work of all, 
that wondrous piece of machinery 
called Man; what but the attain- 
ment of the very perfection of me- 
chanical convenience seems to have 
been contemplated in its construc- 
tion? For what sort of structure 
was required tomeettheneeds of this 
‘ paragon of animals,’ and to enable 
himtocarry outall that he was meant 
to do upon the earth? There was 
needed, first of all, some sort of 
case or chest which should contain 
and protect the different organs 
which are needed for the discharge 
of the various functions of life. 
Then there were needed limbs which 
should be strong to support the 
weight of this chest or body, and 
which should be capable of motion, 
so as to be able to convey it easily 
and swiftly from one place to an- 
other, such limbs, terminating each 
in an extremity adapted in the most 
wonderful manner to its purpose of 
sustaining and balancing the super- 
incumbent weight, and of taking a 
firm hold of the ground beneath it. 
So again with the upper limbs, 
wanted in almost every proceeding 
in which man engages. Can any- 
thing be conceived more illustra- 
tive of the principle laid down 
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above than the structure of an arm 
and of the complicated extremity 
in which it ends? So light and 
mobile, and yet so strong ; so various 
in its capacities, and yet so in- 
finitely delicate in its organisation, 
that itcan equally well wield a black- 
smith’s hammer or put together 
the machinery of a Geneva watch. 
And then comes that crowning 
wonder of the whole man, that piece 
of him which contains those organs 
of sense, and those faculties of per- 
ception, by which the impressions 
of external things are conveyed to 
the mind within—the Head, which 
encloses and contains the organs of 
sight, and hearing, and speech, and 
that wondrous apparatus of thought 
which governs all the rest. 

And what like to look at is this 
great human structure, which is so 
completely and entirely convenient, 
and suited to its purpose? What 
like is that body in which the organs 
of life are packed within a cage of 
bone and muscle, exactly suited for 
their protection and utilisation ? 
What like those limbs which serve 
it so well, that head which sees, and 
hears, and ponders, and decides ? 

The Belvedere Apollo in_ its 
chamber at the Vatican, and the 
Venus of Milo in the Louvre Gal- 
lery—fragment though this last be 
—shall answer the question. 

If the development of typical 
beauty had been the sole object of the 
creation of this wondrous human 
structure, that object could hardly 
have been more completely and 
fully attained than it has been by 
the formation of this exquisite piece 
of machinery. Yet this does not 
appear to have been by any means 
the main purpose for the fulfilment 
of which this great ‘ piece of work’ 
was designed. All, on the contrary, 
appears to have been organised with 
a view to the convenient and the 
useful. The whole structure, from 
its apex to its base, seems built 
upon this principle. The head is 
above all, and crowns all; not be- 
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cause of the grandeur and dignity 
which such elevation gives it, but 
because from that high position the 
eyes can see farther into the dis- 
tance, and because, so placed, it is 
more conveniently situated for di- 
recting the body’s movements. And 
so throughout. The shoulders 
broaden beneath the head, and the 
chest expands, not because such 
width is comely, and such expan- 
sion noble to look at, but because 
a certain space and roominess are 
needed for the action of the lungs 
and heart, and for the accommoda- 
tion of the other organs which the 
chest contains. So also do the 
limbs taper, and become finer as 
they near their extremities, not be- 
cause such tapering is beautiful, 
but because larger and more mas- 
sive muscles are needed for the 
working of those portions of both 
the upper and the lower limbs which 
are nearest to the body, and which 
deal most immediately with its 
weight and bulk. In all natural 
forms, animate and inanimate, the 
same great principle seems to pre- 
vail. The question of cvlowr is a 
distinct one, with which we are not 
now required to deal. 

Ah, Messieurs the Architects, be 
entreated by one who wishes well 
to the Art which you profess, to act 
in all things on this most infallible 
principle. Consider in all things, 
first, what is reasonable and conve- 
nient, and what will best subserve 
the object which is set before you. 
Let your main structure, whatever 
it is, be entirely convenient and ser- 
viceable, and with such serviceable- 
ness and convenience let nothing, 
under any pretence whatever, be 
suffered to interfere. These things 
being secured, you may proceed to 
add such decorative matter as you 
choose to employ, always taking 
care that your decoration interferes 
not with what is useful and conve- 
nient, that it impedes no useful 
ray of light from passing through 
any one of your windows, nor 
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hinders such free ingress and 
egress by your doors and gateways 
as doors and gateways are intended 
to afford. 

It seems strange to insist on such 
apparent matters of course as that 
doors and windows should be avail- 
able for the purposes which they 
are intended to fulfil. Such insis- 
tence is, however, not entirely 
superfluous. The writer was once 
staying in a newly built hotel, situ- 
ated in the midst of some of the 
finest scenery in Scotland, but from 
the windows of which, owing to the 
unnecessary thickness of the walls 
and the great bulk of the mullions, 
it was hardly possible to get a 
glimpse of the fine view which lay 
outside; and this sacrifice was 
made in order that this modern 
chateau might be in keeping with 
the massive style which prevailed 
when it was necessary that High- 
land castles should be used very 
frequently as towers of defence. 

It is on this principle of the Beau- 
ty of Fitness that the architect who 


would produce a fine building ought 


undoubtedly to proceed. Let him 
think, and that neither lightly nor 
superficially, what the thing is that 
he has undertaken to do. What 
purpose is the structure, whatever 
it may be, which he is to set up in- 
tended to fulfil? Is it one large 
enclosure—a church, a Parliament 
House, a theatre, a concert hall? or 
is it a collection of apartments of va- 
rious sizes—a college, a hospital, a 
cluster of courts or chambers to be 
used for business purposes? What- 
ever it is, let him consider dili- 
gently and rationally how the exi- 
gencies of the case may most com- 
pletely be met. Let him, at first at 
any rate, study no other thing but 
the convenience of those who will 
use the place. Is it a concert hall 
that is wanted? What is the shape 
which has been found to suit best 
the acoustic necessities of such a 
structure? How may the largest 
number of people be most conve- 
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niently accommodated, how best 
supplied with the means of ingress 
and egress? Or suppose the build- 
ing to be erected is one which is to 
contain many separate apartments 
under one roof. In that case a dif- 
ferent set of considerations press 
upon the architect's attention. 
What shall be the size of each one 
of those rooms or courts? How 
shall they be placed with reference 
to each other—what provision must 
be made of antechambers or cor- 
ridors? How many floors are re- 
quired ? Of the apartments to be 
provided which should be on the 
basement, which on the floor above? 
For absolute convenience, and with 
no other thing whatsoever in view, 
how should these matters be or- 
dered ? 

Now it is by no means the fact 
that considerations based thus on 
the peculiar exigencies of some in- 
dividual case could be likely to prove 
a hindrance to him who should have 
to deal with them. Very far from 
it. To the true artist the necessities 
of the case are always a help rather 
than a hindrance, being indeed to 
such a one pregnant with sugges- 
tions of the extremest value. ‘Take 
that very instance just considered, 
of a building which is to comprise 
under one roof : all sorts of chambers 
or courts of various sizes, and needed 
for various purposes. Here is one 
such apartment which, from the na- 
ture of the business to be carried on 
in it, must be constructed so as to 
afford accommodation to a great 
number of people at one and 
the same time. Here is another 
which, though not liable to be 
so densely filled as the first, must 
yet be able on occasion to accom- 
modate a tolerably large number 
of occupants. Next to it comes a 
chamber where no such consider- 
able crowd is ever likely to assemble, 
and which may therefore be of much 
smaller dimensions. Now here at 
once is afforded an amount of guid- 
ance to the architect which, if he 
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is wise, he will certainly know how 
to profit by. The various sizes and 
shapes of these different apartments, 
which he is bound to include in his 
design, will ensure of necessity a 
certain variation and irregularity of 
the ground plan, which will prove 
of the highest suggestive value. 
The external form of the future 
building is—except in the matter 
of height and roof design—in the 
main determined by the lines of the 
ground plan, and on it the shapes 
and sizes of the different masses, 
and their division into those great 
blocks, the outline and light and 
shade of which the eye takes in at 
a first glance, are altogether de- 
pendent. Other constructive ne- 
cessities there are which would 
again affect the lines of this plan ; 
corridors, and waiting-rooms, and 
antechambers would be required, 
and, likely enough, some central 
vestibule which should give 
to all those great and small 


access 
apart- 


ments which would be grouped 


around it. Nor would the influence 
of these necessities of the case stop 
here. The placing of these cham- 
bers or courts so that each may get 
its due and necessary share of light 
and air, their relative positions with 
regard to one another, some of them 
needing—owing to the nature of the 
business to be transacted in them— 
to be close together, others to be 
far asunder ; the very difference of 
level which may exist in the ground 
on which the edifice is to stand, its 
adaptation to those buildings which 
surround or are contiguous to it, 
the atmospheric conditions to which 
its outer walls are destined to be 
subjected—all these things would 
toa mind unfettered by conventional 
prejudices, and candidly prepared 
to accept the situation with which 
it finds itself face to face, prove full 
of guidance of the most inestimable 
worth. 

But then if they are to prove so, 
the architect, as has been said 
above, must have his mind unfet- 
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tered. He must be capable of 
taking in all the teaching which 
nature affords him, and the whole 
history of the architecture of the 
world besides, and of deriving from 
such study all the instruction 
which may by any means be ex- 
tracted from it. He must neither 
be wedded to the pinnacles and 
gargoyles of the Gothic style on the 
one hand, nor, on the other, en- 
slaved by the fetters of those 
tyrannical ‘ five orders,’ which seem 
chiefly useful for the throwing up 
of a barricade before the temple of 
architectural fame, and rendering 
the road which leads to it an ever- 
lasting ‘no thoroughfare.’ 

That such barricade may be 
broken down, if we will only listen 
to the dictates of reason and com- 
mon sense, there can be no doubt ; 
nor is there any need for us, in con- 
templating future architectural 
undertakings, to fall into the des- 
pair to which some of our art cri- 
tics would consign without 
mercy. We are not working in 
the dark in dealing with questions 
of this sort. We are ina condition 
to profit by certain architectural 
experiments made more than two 
hundred years back, with no view 
probably to our advantage in this 
nineteenth century of progress, 
but none the less valuable as ex- 
periments for all that. St. Paul’s+ 
Cathedral, and that most beautiful 
fragment of a palace which we 
call Whitehall, are two structures 
which, as showing what kind of 
architecture is best adapted to the 
peculiar conditions which a Lon- 
don building is subject to, are of 
simply inestimable ‘value. For 
what is required of a London 
building ? That its light'and shade 
should be bold and distinct, that 
the general plan of it should be on 
a large scale as to its main divisions 
and masses, and, above all, that the 
character of its ornamentation, as 
well as the material of which it is 
constructed, should be capable of 
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setting smoke and soot entirely at 
defiance. Now, all these conditions 
are fulfilled by the buildings indi- 
cated above.! The main outline 
and design of both are taken in by 
the eye at a single glance. They 
possess all the dignity which belongs 
to whatever is conceived in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason and 
common sense. No considerations 
of convenience and usefulness are 
sacrificed to architectural whims 
and crotchets. No dilettante ob- 
soletism of fantastic gables, of inex- 
cusable gargoyles, or unpardonable 
pinnacles is here to weary and ag- 
gravatethe rational passer-by. What 
can be urged against this style, or 
some such modification of it as 
modern requirements may suggest ? 
What that we need in a building 
which is to be available for nine- 
teenth century purposes is there 
with which this style is not com- 
patible? There is no kind of 
architecture so reasonable in all 
points, nor any that leaves so large 
a margin for the meeting of those 
various requirements which every 
architect has to deal with in fulfill- 
ing the injunctions of his employ- 
ers. The laws which regulate this 
school are few and elastic, and per- 
mit an immeasurably greater license 
than those of either thestrictly classi- 
cal or the Gothic styles. The main 
shapes and masses of a structure 
built in conformity with these laws 
are square and simple; they lend 
themselves to great prolongation of 
extent and variety of form, and ad- 
mit consequently of the construc- 
tion of rooms ofall sizes and shapes 
that can possibly be required. The 
door-ways in a Palladian building 
are large and imposing, and the 
windows are of great size; they 
admit floods of light into the rooms 
which they illuminate; they are 
adapted to moder. glazing, and are 
unobstructed by any of those irra- 
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tional blocks of masonry which are 
essential elements, as are also the 
smallest of window-panes, of the 
Gothic school. The ornamentation, 
again, which belongs to this Palla- 
dian style is simple and free from 
whimsicality, and a considerable 
extension of its resources might 
safely be ventured on by an archi- 
tect possessed of judgment and dis- 
cretion, as well as a fair share of 
fancy and imagination. In short, 
a building might be constructed in 
accordance with the principles of 
this school, liberally interpreted, 
which should be altogether im- 
pregnable. Whitehall itself—an 
example which, by reason of its non- 
ecclesiastical character, is. more 
generally available than St. Paul’s 
—is thus impregnable. Its large 
plain surfaces undisfigured by any 
eccentricities of ornamentation, 
and yet in nowise bare and inor- 
nate, its comprehensiveness of de- 
sign, everything about it, even to 
the very stone of which it is built, 
and which the inevitable black 
smears of London soot altogether 
fail to disfigure, seem to be in 
strict accord with the soundest 
principles of constructive art, and 
with the lessons inculcated by that 
‘one school’ which is ‘kept by 
Nature.’ 

The knowledge to be acquired by 
means of a diligent course of study 
in that one school, and by an un- 
flinching adherence to the dictates 
of common sense, was set forth at 
the beginning of this article as the 
only one infallible source of guid- 
ance to which we may trust our- 
selves at all times without doubt or 
hesitation. Let us now ask to what 
practical results have the brief 
reflections into which we have been 
led, while following out this simple 
theory, guided us? Chiefly, and 
above all, we have found that the 
attainment of perfect convenience, 
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and the fulfilment of its special pur- 
pose, is the first and paramount 
object to be considered in the con- 
struction of any building, great or 
small, and that to this all things 
whatsoever are to be sacrificed; that 
the inside of the structure being 
thus designed with an eye to con- 
venience, the outside should follow 
it, and be influenced by it in all its 
main shapes and outlines, a course 
which, if courageously persevered 
in and tempered with judgment and 
good taste, would be likely to lead 
to the creation of a noble design on 
which might be engrafted such or- 
namentation as the artist might see 
fit to introduce; that all such de- 
corative matter, and indeed all de- 
corative matter, of whatever sort, 
should be subordinate to the general 
usefulness and fitness of the building 
to be decorated, and should in no 
wise interfere with those great first 
principles of its being, and that 
such decoration should be specially 
adapted to the atmospheric and 
other conditions to which the edifice 
must necessarily be subject. De- 
scending from general principles to 
matters of detail, it has appeared 
that the conditions insisted on above 
are not fulfilled by buildings in 
what is called the Gothic style, 
many of the essential elements of 
which are incompatible with modern 
requirements, and are opposed in 
most particulars to what common 
sense and a regard to convenience 
point out as desirable; besides that 
there belongs to it a certain quaint- 
ness and grotesqueness which, na- 
tural and in character with the age 
when that style was first developed, 
savour, when revived in this very 
different period of society, of affec- 
tation and wilful eccentricity. Last- 
ly, it has appeared that the style 
which is called Italian or Palladian, 
or some modification of that style, is 
best suited to the requirements of a 
London building, being exceedingly 
beautiful both in general structure 
and in detail of ornamentation, and 
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being capable of setting at defiance 
the dirt and smoke of the English 
Metropolis. 

Before concluding, it would be 
wrong to omit the mention of 
certain of our most recent archi- 
tectural doings, which appear to 
have been designed to a great 
extent in harmony with the prin- 
ciples on the soundness of which 
it has been the object of the writer 
of this article to insist. Among 
the last great buildings which have 
been erected here in London, those 
which have of late sprung into exist- 
ence at South Kensington afford a 
very valuable indication ofthe temper 
of the time. These—and this is espe- 
cially the case with the Albert Hall 
—have certainly been constructed 
on that one sound theory of the 
beauty of fitness, of which, as has 
been said above, we see so many 
illustrations in nature, and which 
can hardly be trusted too implicitly 
or too far. The Albert Hall has 
been built in accordance with all the 
newest lights in connection with 
acoustics and optics which modern 
ingenuity has struck out, the object 
having been to build a room or hall 
in which the greatest number of 
people possible should be able to 
see and to hear perfectly. The 
shape and proportion of the hall 
being thus decided on, its outer 
walls were properly regarded as a 
mere external case to afford shelter 
and protection to what was within, 
and were built so as simply to follow 
the lines of the interior structure. 
The result has been the production 
of a building which is simple and 
dignified, and which, but for a cer- 
tain need of economy, might have 
been exceedingly beautiful. The 
dome, however, is not happy. 


There is just one other point 
which should be touched on before 
this subject is dismissed—the pro- 
priety, namely, of seeking, in our 
architectural difficulties other than 
what may be strictly called profes- 
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sional assistance. We carry the 
principle of subdivision of labour too 
far in these days. Art is one, and 
the artist who is great—that is, very 
great—in one of its developments, 
will probably have something that 
is worth hearing to tell us in con- 
nection with the others. Instances 
are not wanting, if we look back to 
former times, of artists who have 
excelled in more than one depart- 
ment of fine art; and there exists 
enough evidence of successful 
achievement in different branches of 
the same art to justify a belief 
that a combination of two so nearly 
akin as painting and architecture 
might be made, even in these so- 
called degenerate days, with good 
hope of a successful result. We can- 
not suppose that the range of artistic 
power has been so far reduced that 
there exists no one among our mo- 
dern artists possessed of the same 
general art faculty which showed 
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itself in Michael Angelo, in Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and in Raphael. 
That there are those among our 
artists who could do us good ser- 
vice with their counsels, when -we 
have architectural questions under 
consideration, there can be no doubt. 
Why do we not call upon them to 
speak P It might be, if we did so, 
that some one among them would 
be found who, venturing on a free- 
dom of thought impossible to a 
professional architect imbued from 
the beginning with the orthodox 
traditions, might conceive the idea 
of some structure which would 
satisfy both those who should use it, 
and those who should only look at 
it, and to which we might at last 
be able to point with pride as a re- 
presentation in all respects of an 
age illustrious in so many ways, but 
in architectural distinction hitherto 
so sadly deficient. 


C. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF FREE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
SCOTLAND. 


N November 2, 1871, there died 

in Glasgow a man upon whose 

like there is little probability of 
Scotland looking soon again; on 
that day, the Rev. James Gibson, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity and 
Church History in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, departed from a 
scene of struggle in which he had 
played his part with infinite courage 
and perfect consistency, if not 
always with perfect discretion. 
Dr. Gibson may be best described 
as the most honest and obstinate 
clerical pugilist of a time and coun- 
try more productive, perhaps, than 
any other of fierce controversies 
and uncompromising controversial- 
ists. For well-nigh half a century 
his life was a perpetual series of 
conflicts; when he was not engaged 
in a fight, he was occupied with 
preliminary squaring. What is 


known as the Volantary controversy 
—the controversy, that is to say, 
between the supporters and the 


opponents of the Establishment 
principle, which, at one time, agi- 
tated Scotland, and in which Dr. 
Gibson had taken an active part 
with pen and tongue—had scarcely 
come to an end, when there com- 
menced that ‘Ten Years’ Conflict ’ 
which ended in the secession from the 
Establishment of 1843 and the forma- 
tion of the Free Church, the largest 
and most powerful of the Presby- 
terian dissenting bodies; and in 
that struggle again, Dr. Gibson 
was a leading combatant, receiving 
hard knocks without fear, and re- 
turning them with interest and 
gusto. The ‘Ten Years’ Conflict’ 
over, the church in which Dr. Gib- 
son was one of the leaders enjoyed 
for a time what was, comparatively 
speaking, peace; and it was only as 
a staunch upholder of the Presby- 
terian view of the position which 
the first day of the week ought to 


hold in the ecclesiastical economy, 
that the veteran polemic found 
scope for his peculiar talents. 
That peace, however, passed away, 
when negotiations were entered 
upon for a union between the Free 
Church and those Presbyterian 
bodies which were in theory, as the 
Free Church itself was in practice, 
voluntary. From that time there 
commenced that fierce struggle 
which is still going on between the 
promoters of this union and those 
who contend for the maintenance 
of the principles of 1843. One of 
the foremost and beyond all com- 
parison the most thorough-going of 
the latter was Dr. Gibson; and he 
has died while it is yet doubtful 
whether the movement, which he 
so obstinately opposed, will come to 
anything. 

Perhaps there is none of Dr. 
Gibson’s contemporaries to whom 
he would, at first sight, appear 
more dissimilar than Sainte-Beuve. 
The one was all dogmatism; the 
other was sceptical even of his own 
judgments. The French critic was 
nothing, if not refined; the Scotch 
doctor was frequently coarse, and 
always plain spoken. The author 
of the Nouveaus Lundis erred, per- 
haps, in being painfully aware of 
the joints in his own harness, and 
of seeing the cons as well as the 
pros in any discussion he was en- 
gaged in; Dr. Gibson had his mind 
made up on every subject, and 
looked upon those who differed 
from him as scoundrels rather than 
misled reasoners. Yet the dogma- 
tical presbyter and the sceptical 
critic resembled each other in this, 
that they both loved truth, or what 
they conceived to be such, for itsown 
sake, and were ready to sacrifice all 
considerations for it. Sainte-Beuve 
had very few close friends, because 
he would not allow his judgment to 
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be warped, even to the smallest ex- 
tent, by his personal leanings; Dr. 
Gibson, in the interest of the many 

causes which he advocated in the 
course of a remarkably active life, 
never allowed private judgment toaf. 
fect his decision on matters of what 
he believed to be public importance. 
All his enemies were public, none 
private ; in fact, beyond his life as 
a controversialist, it was well known 
that a simpler, more kindly, more 
philanthropic man never breathed 
than Dr. Gibson. Whether, there- 
fore, we regard him in his public 


capacity as a firm upholder of 


thorough-going Calvinism, or pri- 
vately as a truly Christian gentle- 
man, we must admit that in the 
death of Dr. Gibson Scotland has 
sustained a notable loss. 

His death leaves the Scotch reli- 
gious world in a more singular po- 
sition than any it has occupied since 
John Knox triumphed over the 

‘pented bredds’ of the Papacy. 
Although, as yet, no positive at- 
tempt has been made to effect such 
a religious revolution as that which 
took place in the sixteenth century, 
certain circumstances are to be ob- 
served of the kind which almost 
uniformly precede great ecclesiasti- 
cal changes. Among these may be 
noticed as one of the chief, a desire 
on the part of the younger intel- 
lects among the clergy to deal more 
freely than has hitherto been done 
with the Confession of Faith, and a 


strong indisposition on the part of 


all the churches to enter into heresy 
prosecutions. 

No man in any of the leading 
Presbyterian bodies is thanked, who 
brings matters of doctrine to the 
front and wishes to have them 
treated boldly, but no man is pun- 
ished for so doing. There has, 
within the last few years, sprung 
up in Scotland a class of Presby- 
terian clerics who go as yet, gene- 
rally, by no better name than that 
of ‘ Young Ministers.’ These young 
ministers are not marked either by 
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obtrusive orthodoxy or by impetu- 
ous heterodoxy. They do not seek 
to overturn the existing order of 
things; neither and far less do 
they seek to maintain and believe 
in it as deserving to last for ever. 
What they evidently aim at is the 
accomplishment of a quiet revolu- 
tion, to act as if they were free 
rather than to blurt out their 
wishes for greater freedom. They 
are assiduous in doing all the mis- 
sionary and subordinate work of 
the ministry, but they not only 
do not tamper with the Confession 
of Faith, they scarcely, if ever, 
mention doctrinal difficulties from 
the pulpit. The phrase ‘ Christian 
Work’ is perpetually on their lips; 
they speak much of the life and 
character of Christ; they seldom 
mention the name of Calvin. Al- 
though the young ministers do not 
represent the highest intellect in 
the country, for owing to the fetters 
and the poverty of the Presbyterian 
bodies, that has been diverted into 
other channels, they are not without 
exerting a beneficial influence ; they 
are accustoming Scotland to the 
spectacle of clergymen differing in 
spirit from the fierce polemics of 
ancient and even recent days. They 
seem to be of the opinion that, by- 
and-bye, when the Scotch people 
lose their scent for heresy, they will 
forget what orthodoxy exactly is. 
Another circumstance which is 
aiding materially in throwing down 
the barriers of Presbyterianism, is 
the increasing fratervisation _be- 
tween the clergy of the two Esta- 
blished Churches of England and 
Scotland. Some time ago, two 
prelates of such eminence as the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop 
of Winchester, conducted service 
in the parish church of Glen- 
garry, in a manner more or less 
approximating to the Presbyte- 
rian formula. Although there has 
been some controversy on the sub- 
ject, and although the Bishops, 
particularly the Bishop of Win- 
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chester, declared that they did 
nothing more than conduct an Epis- 
copalian mission service, the Glen- 
garry incumbent asserted the re- 
verse, and there certainly can be 
no doubt that the public, who wit- 
nessed the transaction, imagined it 
to be an ordinary Presbyterian, and 
not an extraordinary Episcopalian, 
service. The affaire Glengarry has 
been followed up by the appearance of 
Professor Jowett and Dean Stanley, 
in the Presbyterian pulpit of Grey- 
friars’ Church, Edinburgh.' As to 
the character of the transaction in 
this case, there can be no doubt 
whatever. Both the Professor andthe 
Dean positively affirmed that they 
appeared on the platform of eccle- 
siastical communion ; and the latter 

followed up his appearance in a 
Presbyterian pulpit by delivering 
to the members of the Philosophical 
Institution, the chief literary asso- 
ciation of an open character in 
Edinburgh, four lectures on the 
Church of Scotland, instinct with 


that liberalism which may fairly be 


considered the Dean’s consuming 
passion. Although, in these lec- 
tures, the Dean, with the tact 
which is not less a characteristic of 
him than his liberalism, endeavoured 
to please, or at least not to displease 
as many parties as possible, it would 
appear from the excitement which 
his lectures have, in certain quar- 
ters, occasioned, that they have not 
been appreci iated exactly as he him- 
self evidently desired. He had 
scarcely left Edinburgh, when there 
appeared as a defender of certain 
phases of Presbyterianism which 
the Dean had treated, if not with 
positive contempt, with a certain 
amount of irreverence, a Dr. 
Rainy, a minister and professor 
of the Free Church, and a fluent 
ecclesiastical speci ial pleader, who 
delivered, amidst much enthusiasm 
on the part of the members of that 
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sect of religionists to which he 
belongs, a course of lectures in 
answer, or in opposition, to those of 
the Dean. So highly was this ser- 
vice to the cause of Evangelical 
Presbyterianism appreciated, that 
the Rainyites presented their 
spokesman with a tangible proof of 
their esteem in the shape of a purse 
of 500 guineas. Besides this, Dean 
Stanley’s lectures: have been pro- 
ductive of two controversies, or 
resuscitations of old controversies 
closely associated with each other, 
which cannot fail to have a con- 
siderable effect wpon the religious 
future of Scotland. The one 
concerns the Moderates, a class of 
Scotch ecclesiastics, who flourished 
during the last century, and the 
other is a revival of the Esta- 
blishment controversy. The Mo- 
derates were the latitudinarians 
of their day; men at once of 
ability and toleration, who seem to 
have taught in a quiet manner an 
Aurelian morality, rather than en- 
deavoured to force faith in the 
Divinity of Christ, and justification 
by that faith, down the throats of 
their hearers by the fear of the 
pains of hell. Their teaching was 
opposed in their own day, by the 
Evangelicals in the Church; and 
now that they are al] in their graves, 
although they included in their num- 
ber men of such undoubted ability 
and well-ordered life as Blair the 
rhetor:cian and Robertson the his- 
torian, their characters are being 
attacked by such successors of the 
Evangelicals as Dr. Rainy, and 
those who recently showered guineas 
upon him. Amongst the latter is a 
Mr. Taylor Innes, an Edinburgh 
advocate, who, from the fact of 
some of his writings having found 
admission into such a respectable 
magazine as the Contemporary Re- 
view, may be considered the literary 
exponent of the Rainy gospel. Mr. 


' Since the above was written, the Dean has officiated for Dr. A. K. Boyd, in S 
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Innes never seems wearied of kick- 
ing the Moderates. Sometimes he 
describes them as ‘shallow,’ at 
others as heterodox ; and finally he 
does not hesitate to accuse them of 
having led the poet Burns ‘astray ’ 
—to use an adverb frequently in 
the mouths of men who look upon 
life from the Innes and Rainy point 
of view,—which in non-ecclesiastical 
language means that they caused 
Burns to live licentiously and drink 
immoderately. ‘Take,’ says Mr. 
Innes, ‘only one life which the 
Moderates had cast away, that of 
Robert Burns, a pearl richer than 
all their tribe.’ Mr. Innes, how- 
ever, here touched upon a tender 
point with Scotsmen, who in the 
present day treasure the memory 
of Burns just as in earlier times 
their ancestors adored that of John 
Knox. The result was a newspaper 
dispute which ended in a vir- 
tual admission on the part of Mr. 
Innes, that his statements as to the 
connection between the theological 
opinions of the Moderates and the 
errors of Burns were based upon 
sixth-hand gossip, and the vindica- 
tion of the Moderates from the more 
reckless of the charges brought 
against their character. 

On the subject of religious esta- 
blishments, 
Church of Scotland, Dr. Rainy and 
his coadjutors do not hesitate to 
express themselves very strongly. 
At an important meeting held some 
time ago on the subject “of the pro- 
jected union between the Free and 
the United Presbyterian Churches, 
Dr. Buchanan, one of the leaders of 
the former, said, ‘ Everyone knows 
that the present tendencies of the 
church establishment in question 
(that of Scotland) are in a quite 
different direction from 
either soundness in doctrine or 
strictness in discipline.’ Dr. Rainy 
went more elaborately into this view 
of the Scotch Establishment; ‘ he 
had long,’ he said, on the same oc- 
casion, ‘ had a thorough and decided 
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opinion that while there were good 
men in the Established Churches, 
and, such men there were working 
for ‘Christ’ s Kingdom—men to be 
valued and honoured just as they 
would value and honour them if 
disestablished—he had long since 
come deliberately to the conclusion 
that the Established Churches in 
this country were an obstruction to 
good as establishments, and a fur- 
therance of evil ; that no deliverance 
was to be expected in the way of 
reconstructing them ; and that the 
only outgate was in the way of dises- 
tablishment.’ He also said that he 
‘regarded these Established Churches 
as the home of latitudinarianism,’ 
and that ‘the man was shutting his 
eyes that did not see that the Es- 
tablished Churches were affording a 
platform for lax, loose, latitudina- 
rian, and, in some cases, infidel 
doctrine and preaching—a platform 
which they would not have if they 
were disestablished, for the reason 
that if they were disestablished, the 
life of the Christian congregations 
would be brought to bear on men, so 
that those men who were at present 
held up in an artificial position by 
artificial props, would drop very 
speedily into their natural insignifi- 
vance.’ It is abundantly clear from 
this, that men of the type of Dr. 
Buchanan and Dr. Rainy look upon 
the moyement for the union be- 
tween the leading dissenting bodies 
as the most effective means of crush- 
ing latitudinarianism, which is their 
synonym for free, or rather licen- 
tious, thought. It is believed that 
a powerful non-Established Church 
would be better able than any other 
to bring the weight of discipline or 
of opinion to bear upon people who 
venture to think for themselves. 
Mr. Taylor Innes, indeed, endea- 
vours to claim something like lati- 
tudinarianism or liberality for the 
Free Church. ‘ Nothing is clearer,’ 
he says, ‘to anyone who has wé atched 
the Free C hurch critic: ally, and with 
a special eye to this very matter of 
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liberality, than that it has made 
steadfast progress year by year since 
its birth; and so certainly is this 
the case, that a minority within it, 
which has a political interest in 
being supposed to support ortho- 
doxy, is never weary of pointing 
out that its liberality, growing for 
many years, amounts in their view 
toa general and increasing laxity 
of doctrine. The truth is, it is a 
very striking historical phenomenon 
how bodies like these should have 
subsisted so long without any ex- 
ternal tie such as an Establishment 
supplies, and should, on the whole, 
have decidedly increased in libe- 
rality while never letting go the faith. 
It is far more than can be said forthe 
Established Church during the same 
length of time.’ Mr. Innes here, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, commits 
two mistakes in reasoning. In the 
first place, he takes for granted what 
it is chiefly his business to prove, by 
saying that it is remarkable to what 
an extent the leading Presbyterian 
Dissenting body has increased in 
liberality. He has, however, qua- 
lified his statement, which is ques- 
tionable at the best, by the expres- 
sion in italics, ‘ while never letting 
go the faith.’ How is it possible for 
a Church or for an individual to 
increase in doctrinal liberality with- 
out letting go a portion, at least, of 
its or his faith ? Increase in libe- 
rality, if it means anything at all, 
means the relegating of some things 
hitherto placed under the category 
of faith to the category of know- 
ledge. As knowledge advances, 
faith retires; the ‘crowning race,’ 
as the Laureate says, will consist of 
them ‘ that eye to eye shall look on 
knowledge.’ Indeed, any other con- 
ception of faith than as a view of 
certain things to be held conscien- 
tiously until overwhelming proof is 
adduced that it is wrong, and then 
to be given up as conscientiously, 
would be an insult to persons who 
hold that faith. ‘Faith,’ as Coleridge 
says, is a ‘total act of the soul; it 
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is the whole state of the mind, or it 
is not at all; and in this consists its 
power as well as itsexclusive worth.’ 
‘Never letting go of the faith’ with 
many people is synonymous with 
intellectual indolence and moral 
cowardice. Some men positively 
shut their ears to arguments against 
such a dogma as that of the eternity 
of punishments, because their doing 
so would involve the mental exer- 
tion of investigating the matter. 
Others think the questioning, much 
less the letting go, of one article of 
faith the preliminary to the letting 
go of all doctrine, the ‘thin end of 
the wedge,’ as it is commonly styled 
in the ecclesiastical vocabulary of 
Scotland ; they shudder at the very 
idea of being compelled to embark 
upon a sea of doubt; they durst not 
cross, they prefer to skirt, ‘ the howl- 
ing wilderness of infidelity.” And 
when Mr. Innes speaks of an increase 
of liberality while never letting go 
the faith, he utters words which, if 
they have any effect, will only serve 
to confirm these persons in their 
laziness and timidity. When he 
says, further, that Dean Stanley 
should have pointed out ‘ how Scot- 
land, holding the positive truth 
firmly, might yet hold it freely, 
making a just distinction between 
essentials and circumstantials, or, 
at least, between more vital and less 
vital parts of the organic truth, 
leaving room in the Church, or in 
the Porch, for the youthful enquirer, 
the ignorant enquirer, and the 
doubting enquirer, cherishing the 
flame without checking it, as the 
lamp swings in the troubled air,’ 
we can only ask what, in the name 
of all that is sensible, does decla- 
mation like this mean ? 

There is, however, a grain of truth 
in what Mr. Innes says. The dissent- 
ing bodiesin Scotland have increased 
in latitudinarianism, if not in posi- 
tive liberality, by openly letting 
go, or at least winking at, the 
faith. In the Free Church is found 
such a man as Dr. Candlish, one of 
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its ablest and most prominent mi- 
nisters, whose views, nevertheless, 
on such a subject as the Atonement, 
are significantly at variance with 
those of his own church in former 
times, and those of their predeces- 
sors, the Evangelicals; while we 
have in it again men of such tho- 
roughly pronounced and undis- 
guised Liberalism as Dr. Hanna 
and Dr. Walter Smith, the latter of 
whom, besides being a poet of no 
mean capacity, has distinguished 
himself by an outspoken and cer- 
tainly non-Calvinistic utterance on 
the authority of the Decalogue.? 
Even the United Presbyterian 
Church, which used to be con- 
sidered, in many respects, the most 
Calvinistic of all the Presbyterian 
bodies, seems to be gaining in that 
particular species of liberality which 
Mr. Taylor Innes so much dreads. 
It has, in the number of its minis- 
ters, the Rev. George Gilfillan, who 
repeatedly declares, and without 
being molested, that the Confession 
of Faith—the Creed, that is to say 
of his own Church, is full of blun- 
ders. In another way, also, the 
United Presbyterian Church has 
begun to feel its way towards 
greater freedom. Not very long 
ago, the ultra-Calvinists were un- 
wearied in denouncing the use of 
instrumental music in churches, as 
a Prelatical if not a positively 
Popish practice; the contempt la- 
vished upon the ‘ kistfu’ o’ whistles,’ 
as the organ was nicknamed, was 
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intense. When the late lamented 
Dr. Robert Lee, of Greyfriars’ 
Church, Edinburgh, first intro- 
duced a higher style of music 
into his church than the worship- 
pers in the National Church had 
previously been accastomed to, and 
a higher type of service generally, 
and when the cry of ‘ Innovations,’ 
which serves as the red rag in Scot- 
land, as that of ‘No Popery’ does 
in England, was raised none were 
found more eager to echo the cry 
than the more earnest Dissenters, 
who, accustomed to look for no. 
thing but weakness in the armour 
of the Establishment, saw in this 
movement on the part of one of its 
ministers a proof of growing laxity 
and latitudinarianism. In this very 
year the United Presbyterian Synod, 
the chief assembly of the eldest of 
the leading Dissenting sects in Scot- 
land, agreed to allow to congrega- 
tions the liberty of using instru- 
mental music in their churches or 
not, as they please, and this without 
one-tenth of the time and contention 
that it took to bring about the same 
result in the National Church. Al- 
though this may be smiled at, asa 
very small instalment of latitudina- 
rianism, yet when we remember 
how staunchly Scotsmen hold not 
only by their Calvinism, but by 
that pseudo-Calvinism which is tan- 
tamount to the ‘traditions of the 
elders,’ the permission to use in- 
strumental music may be taken as 
the thin end of the wedge. 


the Free Church, we ought not to avoid 


reference to the Rev. Mr. Knight of Dundee. This Free Church clergyman, some time 
ago, preached in the pulpit of Mr. Martineau, London, to whom, by his own showing, 
he is allied by the ties of personal friendship, and a mutual opposition to materialistic 
philosophy, Mr. Martineau is, if not a Unitarian, a Theist, while Mr. Knight is, as 
every Scotch Presbyterian minister is bound to be, a pronounced Trinitarian. Although 
no one ventured to maintain that in the sermon preached for Mr. Martineau Mr. 
Knight abandoned his theological position, he has yet been censured by his brethren of 
the Presbytery of Dundee for so preaching. The sermon, entitled ‘Seeking after God,’ 
has been published, and may be best described as maintaining the authority of conscience 
as the voice of God ever with us. It, as well as an article on the ‘ Ethics of Creed Sub- 
scription,’ which appeared in one of the Magazines, shows Mr. Knight to be an able 
and acute speculator. We have probably not heard the last of this act of ecclesiastical 
communion on the part of Mr. Knight ; in the meantime the petty persecutions to which 


he has been subjected seem to have had no other effect than to make him eminently 
popular with the Scotch laity. 
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It is the clergy of the Established 
Church, however, that are at pre- 
sent most in favour with the intel- 
ligent and free-thinking laity of 
Scotland. Although there are no 
recognised heretics in that Charch, 
there yet surrounds the whole of it 
an atmosphere of culture and gene- 
ral liberality which contains at 
least the germs of free thought; 
perhaps from the better pecuniary 
and higher social position the Na- 
tional Church offers, abler men are 
drawn into it; their more inde- 
pendent social position gives them 
more time to acquire informa- 
tion and ‘to think; and they, in 
turn, are enabled to contribute 
more knowledge, and to give higher 
moral stimuli to strugglers in life. 
Even such a man as Dr, Cairns, of 
Berwick, who, at the meeting of 
the United Presbyterian Synod 
held last May, occupied the place 
of Moderator, or President, and 
who, not undeservedly, has the 
reputation of being the ablest, and 
certainly the most erudite, of the 
clergy of his church, in his lectures 
advocating the disestablishment of 
the Church of Scotland, spoke with 
absolute horror of the name of 
Spinoza having been mentioned as 
it certainly was in the Presbyterian 
pulpit of Greyfriars’, Edinburgh, by 
one of the Anglican clergymen who 
preached there, the Doctor evi- 
dently looking upon the closest, if 
not the most profound, of modern 
thinkers, in the old, ignorant, and 
we had thought exploded, way as a 
theological bugbear, and not, as 
nine out of every ten well-informed 
persons now consider him, a ‘ God- 
intoxicated man.’ It is to be feared 
that there are not a few clergymen 
in the Church of Scotland who are 
capable of reading Spinoza and 
other princes of the powers of inde- 
pendent thought, and even speaking 
of them from their pulpits. 

It is notorious that there is 
now every day increasing in num- 
bers an actual Broad Church party 
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in Scotland, which embraces in it 
all the liberalism and almost all the 
talent of the Church. In it we find 
men of the type of the late Dr. 
Norman Macleod, the most popu- 
lar Scotch clergyman since Dr. 
Chalmers died, and perhaps, taken 
all in all, the most popular clergy- 
man of the time in which he lived ; 
Dr. Caird, one of the Professors of 
Divinity in the University of Glas- 
gow, and previously to that con- 
sidered the most eloquent of Scotch 
preachers; Dr. Tulloch, Principal 
of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
and author of several ably and in- 
terestingly written volumes on cer- 
tain phases of religious life in 
England; Dr. Wallace, successor to 
Dr. Lee, in Greyfriars’, Edinburgh ; 
and Mr. Herbert Story, of Rose- 
neath, biographer of the same 
clergyman, who during his life- 
time was the acknowledged head 
of the Scotch ecclesi&stical liberals. 
These men, although they make no 
active onslaught on the standards 
of the Church, still insist on the 
necessity, in the interest of honest 
thought, of a free treatment of 
them. They are, moreover, in full 
sympathy, if not in active commu- 
nication, with the leaders of the 
Broad Church party in England; 
and perhaps it was some suspicion 
of this that made Dr. Cairns, a 
man generally most tolerant and 
fair, to make in his lecture in favour 
of disestablishment the utterly 
reckless and unsupported assertion 
that the Essays and Reviews theo- 
logy was now ‘a part of the Scot- 
tish national teaching.’ One of the 
clergymen we have mentioned, Dr. 
Wallace, is the open advocate of an 
establishment upon the most lati- 
tudinarian basis, and would, as he 
himself says, convert it into an 
‘institute of free religious thinkers 
and teachers for the nation,’ paid 
much as the Professors in our 
Universities are paid, to communi- 
cate the latest results of research 
on the subjects they teach. An 
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Establishment of this kind, which 
is apparently much the same as 
that which Dean Stanley prefers, 
would not be absolutely creedless ; 
on the contrary, there would be 
prepared by the religious teachers 
of the nation a body of divinity 
having much the same relation to 
these teachers that the Pharma- 
copoia has to the medical practi- 
tioners of the country. This creed, 
which would be subject to revision 
at reasonable intervals, must be 
explained systematically by the pub- 
lic teachers of religion to their 
pupils, who are, of course, the 
people, although they themselves 
are at perfect liberty to differ from 
its tenets, and even to attack them. 
According to this plan it is evident 
that all sorts of theology or no 
theology, from Atheism to Mor- 
monism, would have a fair field 
(and no favour) on which to con- 
tend for the mastery. 

This proposal has, at all events, 
the merit of being the chief positive 
movement in the direction of free 
thought for Scotland recently made 
from the clerical side. Unquestion- 
ably, if it could be realised, the wild- 
est dreams of the most enthusiastic 
freethinker would be gratified ; for 
what more could be desired by him 
than to be paid by the State to 
give the results of his own research 
regarding the Here and the Here- 
after ? Under such circumstances, 
the practitioner in religion and mo- 
rals—for such the minister would 
really be—would be placed in an 
infinitely more comfortable posi- 
tion than the practitioner either in 
law or medicine. Both lawyers and 
doctors depend, as a rule, for their 
living upon fees—that is to say, 
upon the fancies of clients, and are 
consequently in a purely voluntary 
position ; whereas, according to the 
proposal mentioned, the religious 
practitioner would be independent 
of his congregation, except in so 
far as public opinion would be 
brought to bear upon him, as upon 
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every public man. Unfortunately, 
however, there is little likelihood, 
if we may judge from the signs of 
the times, of the State or the coun- 
try (the words are practically syno- 
nymous) consenting to any such 
system of indiscriminate endow- 
ment, The tendency is, and pro- 
bably will be for some time to come, 
all the other way—in the direction 
of disestablishment, of levelling 
down, of the realisation of the vo- 
luntary idea. We say unfortunately, 
for reasons which we shall subse- 
quently give. 

What, then, are the chances of 
free thought in the event of dises- 
tablishment, is a question that must 
naturally arise to the mind. We 
should say that, in the meantime, they 
are very poor. We have already seen 
how leaders of the non-endowed 
churches, like Dr. Rainy and Dr. 
Cairns, inveigh against the Establish- 
ment, on the ground of its supposed 
latitudinarianism ; they certainly 
believe that disestablishment would 
foster evangelicalism and orthodoxy. 
The relation, moreover, between a 
Dissenting minister and his people is 
one that is not favourable to free 
thought, or, indeed, any kind of 
thought. It is acknowledged by all 
who have a sufficient acquaintance 
with Scotland to entitle them to 
speak of it with anything like au- 
thority that the growth of Dissent 
has done not a little to vulgarise 
Scotch society, and to degrade the 
position of the clergyman, if not 
positively to demoralise him. The 
minister who belongs to any other 
body than the Church of Scotland 
is paid indirectly, if not directly, 
by his flock ; and his first aim, na- 
turally enough, is to please, if not 
positively to truckle to them. Every 
old spinster—and this is especially 
true in the case of country parishes 
—who contributes out of her sub- 
stance to his. stipend, thinks she 
has a right to a certain portion of 
his time. He is invited to all those 
meetings for small and slanderous 
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talk known in Scotland as ‘tea- 
parties.’ He is expected to sanction, 
or rather to sanctify, all the frivo- 
lous and, generally speaking, false 
gossip that is banded about at such 
gatherings. Moreover, his every 
action is noticed and criticised. His 
manner, the length and cut of his 
beard, his style of walking, his ac- 
cent, the quality of his linen, are all 
made the subjects of a criticism 
that is not the less keen that it 
is made on small matters. We have 
known, in one of the Dissenting 
congregations of the description we 
have alluded to, the number of 
glasses of wine the minister took at 
the houses at which he happened 
to call, reckoned up by those who 
had given them, and inferences the 
reverse Of favourable made from 
the statistics. Such a life as these 
things indicate cannot fail to have 
a bad effect upon the character of 
the clergymen who live it, as well 
as upon their social position. The 
Scotch clergy of the present time, 
more particularly the Dissenting 
clergy, are no longer looked up to 
as were the parish ministers of half 
a century ago, and as, generally 
speaking, are the English clergy 
still. 

Such a life must involve an enor- 
mous waste of time. Few people 
who are not Scotch, or are not 
thoroughly acquainted with Scot- 
land, know what is expected of a 
Presbyterian Dissenting minister, 
and in many cases is, after a fashion, 
performed by him. Tennyson’s 
Northern Farmer favourably con- 
trasted with the parson’s ‘ two sar- 
mons a week,’ the fact that he had 
‘stubbed Thornaby Waste.’ The 
Scotch parson, or, to use a word 
more pleasing to Scotch ears, pas- 
tor, is expected not only to preach 
every Sunday two sermons on an 
average not less than half an hour 
m length, but to reclaim a whole 
Thornaby waste of moral and re- 
ligious degradation. Almost every 
moment in which he is not en- 
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gaged in the composition of his 
sermons he is supposed te be em- 
ployed in what, in the technical 
language of his profession, is called 
‘ visiting ;’ that is to say, making 
calls with the ostensible intention 
either of proselytising or of con- 
firming proselytes. The result is 
that these sermons do not, and can- 
not, contain his best thinking; on 
the contrary, they only too often 
contain no thinking, but merely 
consist of a number of theologi- 
cal commonplaces tagged together ; 
the writing is vapid in the ex- 
treme; and if the author has, as 
he frequently has, to resort to loud 
shouting and violent gesticulation to 
make it palatable to his hearers, so 
much the less justice does he allot 
to them, so much the more does 
he demoralize himself. When one 
reflects that a sermon generally lasts 
about half an hour, and that it 
must, therefore, contain as much 
matter as an ordinary magazine ar- 
ticle, that the writer of it is supposed 
to produce two such every week, 
and when one thinks how few—if 
there are, indeed, any—literary men 
who can, week after week, produce 
magazine articles on solid subjects 
of much less importance and difli- 
culty than religion, it may easily be 
seen what is the quality of the feat 
which is believed to be performed 
in nearly 4,000 churches in Scot- 
land by men from whom, besides, 
a thousand other duties, all of them 
considered of almost equal import- 
ance with that of preaching, are ex- 
pected. What is impossible cannot, 
of course, be done. Not only is the 
mere spiritless reproduction of other 
people’s ideas resorted to, but such 
dodges are fallen back upon as that 
of preaching over again sermons 
preached two or three years before, 
and even of placing before an old 
sermon another text than that upon 
which it was originally a comment. 
It is unnecessary to say how inju- 
rious such practices are both to the 
preacher who is, by the force of 
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circumstances, compelled to betake 
himself to them, and to the congre- 
gation who, in time, begin to see 
through, though not to sympathise 
with, the devices of their pastor. 

In very many cases the pleasure 
even of criticism, and of finding the 
minister in the wrong, is not in- 
dulged in; religious teaching under 
the guidance of such men as we 
have alluded to becomes a spe- 
cies of mental dram-drinking; the 
‘stolid peasants and superstitious 
women,’ who are the most attached 
supporters of the Scotch churches, 
go to the same ecclesiastical build- 
ing Sunday- after Sunday, get 
hashes and rehashes of common- 
place morality, and often merely 
Scripture texts strung more or less 
neatly together, and only too often 
die in the beli+f that by so doing 
they have sought for the living 
truth and found it. 

That Dissenting clergymen are in 
a worse position than those of the 
Establishment must, we are afraid, 
be admitted, for it will be easily 
seen that, between the enormous 
amount of work of various kinds 
which they have, in a creditable 
or discreditable way, to go through, 
and their absolute dependence upon 
the opinions and purses of their 
congregations, they can have little 
or no time to devote to think- 
ing upon theological subjects. To 
imagine, therefore, that the dis- 
establishment of the Church of 
Scotland would at once bring with 
it free thought for the country is, 
we are afraid, the wildest of 
dreams. 

Turning to the Establishment, 
where there is more liberty in point 
of tone and feeling, generally, than 
elsewhere, there would appear to 
be no immediate prospects of any of 
its ministers taking active steps for 
the modification of its standards. 
Dr. Tulloch may speak of the vir- 
tues of comprehensiveness; Dr. 
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Wallace may argue that the creed 
of the church should be converted 
into a theological pharmacopoeia ; 
Mr. Story may poke very effective 
sarcasm at the Phins and other 
enfans terribles of the obscurantist 
party; but none of them puts a 
finger upon any doctrine in the Con. 
fession of Faith which each has 
signed as the confession of his faith 
and says that it is wrong or untrue, 
Unfortunately, too, there is no 
facility within the church for the 
formation of a true Liberal party. 
The General Assembly, the Chief 
Court of the Church, which has, 
however, of late become little 
better than a clerical debating so- 
ciety, never contains within it one 
year exactly the same clergymen 
that attended it the previous year ; 
according to the custom of the 
church, the Presbyteries return a 
certain number of their members 
every year by rotation. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that, when the con- 
stituents of the Assembly are never 
the same, the formation of any 
party, more especially of a Liberal 
party, is impossible; for the per- 
son or persons most able to act as 
its leaders, although present this 
year, may be absent the next. Thus 
it is that the real work of the 
Church, and especially the guiding 
of its counsels on the important 
questions that come before it, is done 
by asmall clique of clergymen and 
laymen who being the representa- 
tives of universities or of boroughs 
in the Assembly, are returned an- 
nually, and who sit at a table in 
front of the Moderator or President. 

The Assembly, as a rule, takes its 
cue from such men ; and what these 
leaders are worth, and to what ex- 
tent they are capable of reading the 
signs of the times, may be judged 
from the fact that, under their 
guidance, the General Assembly this 
year passed aresolution strongly dis- 
approving of the eminently mode- 
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rate Education Bill for Scotland, 
which only recently became law. 
Under such circumstances, and 
with the constitution of the 
Church Courts as it is at present, the 
formation of a Liberal party among 
the clergy is not to be thought of 
as a means towards the rationalising 
of Scotch theology. 

The prospect we have sketched 
is bad enough; and indeed there 
would seem only two chances for 
Liberal thought asserting itself 
generally in Scotland. The first 
would be a stirring heresy case, 
which would bring into prominence 
and active opposition the friends of 
freedom and the friends of igno- 
rance. Some blood, it is often said, 
must be let out; but of this there 
is no immediate likelihood. No 
living clergyman has committed 
himself to any such expression of 
opinion upon the standards of the 
Church as would entitle his peers 
to prosecute and depose him. In- 
deed, although, at first sight, creed- 
subscription seems a much more for- 
midable and binding thing in Scot- 
land than in England, although 
every minister signs, as we have 
already said, the Confession as the 
confession of his faith, it is per- 
fectly, even if tacitly, understood 
that he does not look upon it as an 
accurate expression of the whole 
counsel of God. Mr. Knight, to 
whom reference has already been 
made, expresses, we believe, the 
view taken by a large number of 
able but quiet clergymen, in a sin- 
gularly thoughtful article on the 
‘Ethies of Creed Subscription,’ 
which appeared recently in a ma- 
gazine, and has attracted consi- 
derable attention. The following 
is the réswmé he ,himself gives of 
his argument :— 

What then is our conclusion as to the 
moral import of assent to a creed? Pre- 
mising that no one can rationally assert 
that subscription has necessarily the same 
moral import to all men as to himself, it 
affirms first of all: That public assent to a 
creed is the expression of deep reverence 
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for the faith of our forefathers ; a rever- 
ence which the lapse of time, and the in- 
creasing inadequacy of the forms they used, 
only deepens and confirms. We look on 
their formularies, not as antiquarian relics 
which have survived the wear and tear of 
time; but as the venerable memorials of 
their religious insight, and theological at- 
tainment, guided by that Divine Spirit which 
has never been withheld from the Church 
in its work of creed-making. Secondly, 
we express our personal sympathy with, 
and our respect for, the doctrinal conclu- 
sions at which they arrived, not as a final 
expression of truth, or their creed as a per- 
fect mould in which that truth should be 
cast ; but as a trustworthy expression, and 
a valid mould for their age and time. We 
assent to it, and to its place in history—in 
the history of Symbolic. We avow our 
belief that the particular creed to which we 
assent contains the truth without exhaust- 
ing it. It may be erroneous on many points, 
incomplete in others, exaggerated and one- 
sided here and there. But we accept it as 
more satisfactory than unsatisfactory, as 
more complete than defective, more trust- 
worthy than misleading. We never can 
renounce our right to think independently 
of it, or outside of its limits, while we 
believe that it must be defective on some 
points. Thirdly, we sign it with a certain 
self-renunciation or abandonment. We 
sign it, as we have already said, in the 
plural, and not in the singular ; and assent 
to it as the expression of the common 
faith, the belief of the collective Church. 
And here, or elsewhere, the logical law 
finds scope for application; the wider the 
comprehension, the narrower the extension, 
or the less the particularisation. That is 
to say, if we are to have a public standard 
expressive of the faith of the Church 
catholic, including all the diversities of 
Christendom, we must either have a neutral 
creed, very general in its terms, or the 
individual subscribers to the detailed creed 
(which expresses the faith of the majority) 
must assent with reservations, and with 
self-abandonment for the sake of their 
brethren, not expecting a perfect formula 
in any case. 


It is absurd to imagine that at 
twenty-three or twenty-five years 
of age, the period at which most 
Scotch clergymen begin to preach, 
a young man, even of mediocre in- 
tellect, merely by subscribing the 
Confession of Faith, suddenly ceases 
to speculate on the greatest of all 
problems; such mental paralysis 
even the most sublime effort of 
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volition could not effect. He does 
not, at the same time, think it ne- 
cessary, whenever he finds that the 
Westminster Confession is an in- 
adequate expression of his belief, to 
leave the Church; on the contrary, 
he in all probability believes, with 
Mr. Knight, that ‘to leave a church 
because of intellectual divergence in 
belief is cowardly, if not criminal ; 
it is weak, if not irrational. It is 
deserting the Church, and forsaking 
the post of duty.’ 

It should also not be forgotten 
that heretics, or persons who sepa- 
rate themselves from a Church 
whose standards they have sub- 
scribed, have never been in good 
odour in Scotland. The character 
of the typical Scotsman is a curious 
mixture of doubt and decorum. As 
in private life he likes to enjoy 
himself, but in secret; so in public, 
while he is sceptical, he does not 
make a fuss about his scepticism. 
He has no objection to point out 
weaknesses in his minister’s theo- 
logy, but he offers no assistance or 
support to any professional theolo- 
gian who may offer to do the same. 
Unitarianism, for example, has never 
flourished in Scotland, because, in 
the first place, Scotsmen do not care 
to identify themselves with a small 
and unpopular sect, or to be annoyed 
by the talk that would result from 
their so identifying themselves ; 
and, in the second, they do not con- 
sider the difference between Unita- 
rianism and ordinary Protestantism 
worth becoming sentimental about. 
Unitarianism goes too far for them 
in one sense, and, in another, it does 
not go far enough: it leads them 
from the terra firma of one set of 
dogmas, but it does not conduct 
them to anything drier or firmer. 
As for those who are deposed for 
heresy, or, of their own account, 
leave a Church whose tenets they 
find themselves unable longer to 
hold conscientiously, and who, 
instead of retiring into private 
life, or taking to some other pro- 
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fession, endeavour to found for them- 
selves a church or even a school of 
theology, they are looked at as. 
kance as free lances, or, to use an 
appropriate phrase of Mr, Carlyle’s, 
‘expatriated spiritualisms.’ The 
Scotsman considers them as persons 
who have blundered if not failed in 
life, who have subscribed a -creed 
before fully considering its contents; 
who have, in short, forgotten to look 
before they leaped. He has, there- 
fore, no guarantee that men who 
have failed to guide their own 
opinions aright will be safe guides 
to him. Although, therefore, he 
may go, out of curiosity, to see 
them and hear what they have to 
say, he does nothing more to support 
them, and, as a rule, heretics starve 
both themselves and their heresies 
out. 

There is, then, little likelihood of 
vigorous action in the direction of 
free thought being initiated by the 
clergy themselves. Where can we 
look for hope in Scotland? In a 
class which has never yet taken a 
sufficient interest in the religious 
affairs of the country—the cultured 
and intelligent laity. Jt is well 
known that there exists in Scotland 
a very large and increasing class of 
persons who are not deeply inte- 
rested in the petty ecclesiastical 
controversies of their time and 
country, and who are utterly in- 
different in particular to the con- 
flict which threatens to sap the very 
life of the churches which are nego- 
tiating for Union on a Dissenting 
basis. Its members belong mainly 
to two orders of men, as they may 
be called, the other professional 
classes than the clergy, such as 
physicians, lawyers, and journalists; 
and those of the artisan class whose 
work is to a certain extent scientific. 
For some time back they have not 
been strongly attached to any of 
the existing clerical bodies; it would 
appear that they are now less so 
than ever. Only this year there 
was laid before the General As- 
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sembly of the Church of Scotland 
the report of a committee on 
‘Christian Life and Work,’ a sub- 
ject somewhat indefinite in its 
title, but including matters like 
church attendance and the observ- 
ance of the first day of the week, 
which come within the cognisance 
of clergy and lay church officials. 
In that report we find statements 
like the following:—‘In the rural 
districts the inhabitants are all 
church-going, with the exception 
of a mere fraction ;’ in other words, 
church attendance is best where 
ignorance is greatest. Further, we 
are informed that, in country towns 
of the mining and manufacturing 
description, the proportion of non- 
¢hurch-goers is frequently ‘from 
one-fourth to one-third of the in- 
habitants.’ It is said, again, of the 
larger cities, that in many districts 
which are not by any means the 
most destitute and miserable of 
these, ‘there can be no doubt that 
church attendance has become very 
slight.’ On the subject of Sabbath 
observance, there are ‘grounds for 
serious apprehension ;’ ‘ the whole 
country suffers more or less from 
a growing tendency to make the 
day a mere secular holiday,’ and 
the amount of Sunday labour is 
said to be increasing. Finally, we 
are told that it ought ‘not to be 
concealed that ‘in very many con- 
gregations the religious tone is re- 
gretfully said by the minister to be 
greatly lower than he could wish,’ 
and that family worship is more 
frequent in remote districts, ‘ which 
are as yet little affected by the 
greater haste and pressure of 
modern life ;\—even there it is be- 
coming less frequent than it was. 
These statements do not, by any 
means, contain all the charges that 
can be laid at the door of the Scotch 
laity, and, for one reason among 
others, that the returns given by 
this Committee were of a very im- 
perfect character, a by no means 
small proportion of the clergy of 
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the Church declining to be inquisi- 
tioned on the subjects referred to 
in the report. People who are 
thoroughly acquainted with Scot- 
land know that, not only are mary 
Scotchmen abandoning the ordinary 
lines of Scotch clerical thought, 
but they are abandoning Scotch 
theology. Both the members of 
the educated class and the more 
intelligent of the factory opera- 
tives have to an alarming extent 
got rid of the old Scotch prejudices 
as to the keeping of the first day of 
the week; they look upon it as a 
day for reasonable recreation, not as 
a species of ecclesiastical torture. 
Those of the laity whose opinion is 
worth having know perfectly well 
that the clergy, at all events the 
Presbyterian clergy, are, taken on the 
whole, the least intelligent and re- 
fined of those who go through a 
college curriculum, and that conse- 
quently they are incapable of being 
trustworthy guides to the highest 
of all truth. 

These people, always discontented 
with the ecclesiastical status quo, 
would, if they chose to organise 
themselves, have an enormous influ- 
ence for good in Scotland. On 
what basis to effect such an organi- 
sation is the true religious difficulty 
of Scotland. One hope we have of 
obtaining any good result from the 
laity is based on the belief that, from 
what may to some extent be con- 
sidered self-interest, they will take 
a decided stand on the matter of 
education. A Bill has only recently 
passed into law, which, although it 
by no means completely separates 
religious from secular education, 
leaves the former at’ any rate a 
matter of option. No obstacle is 
positively offered to the teaching of 
the Bible in the national schools, 
provided that teaching is approved 
of by the School Boards; but nei- 
ther the Bible, and still less the 
formularies of any of the Presby- 
terian Churches, can be thrust upon 
unwilling parents by force of law. 
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The Act must, therefore, to some 
extent, introduce a change into the 
Scottish schools, in which hitherto 
both the Bible and that able com- 
pend of Scotch Calvinism, the 
Shorter Catechism, have been daily 
taught in accordance, if not with 
positive law, with the unwritten 
law known as ‘use and wont.’ 
They may still form part of the 
school curriculum; but the laity, 
through the privilege conferred 
upon them by the Act of electing 
the managers of their own schools, 
have the power of declaring that the 
teachers shall not place the stamp 
of any creed upon their pupils. 
Indeed, one of the best signs of the 
times is the interest shown before 
the passing of the Act, by the abler 
of Scotch laymen, in having this 
question settled in a statesmanlike 
and truly liberal manner. While 
the Bill was in suspense, two socie- 
ties, composed mainly of the class 
to which we have referred, were 
formed, the one in Edinburgh on 
what is known as the ‘ United secu- 
lar separate, religious’ platform, 
and the other in Glasgow on the 
basis, as it would appear, of the 
teaching of the Bible and the giving 
of religious information as opposed 
to the inculcating of theological 
dogma. Although neither educa- 
tional theory has been carried into 
effect in the Act, the religious diffi- 
culty being handed over to the Local 
Boards ; yet the Lord Advocate, who 
has so skilfully piloted it through 
Parliament, has distinctly indicated 
his preference for the former as an 
abstract theory, and apparently 
looks upon the Education Act of 
the present year as simply prelimi- 
nary to the putting of that theory, 
which means the exclusion of reli- 
gious teaching from the school cur- 
riculum, into practice. Either 
theory, it is certain, would make 
schools creedless. The removal of 
creeds from schools might lead to a 
consideration of their true position 
in churches, and would be the first 
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formidable blow to clerical domina- 
tion, which in Scotland and now, as 
elsewhere and always, has been the 
greatest obstacle to free thought. 
When the laity have carried the 
outworks they will surely not hesi- 
tate to attack the citadel. 

The attitude of the laity in regard 
to another matter is hopeful, The 
most important ecclesiastical func- 
tion that any layman in Scotland 
discharges, or can discharge, is that 
of the eldership. Scotch elders are 
men of property, character, or ta- 
lent, or who have by some means or 
other obtained a position of supe- 
riority to their fellows in their re- 
spective districts or congregations. 
It is both natural and proper that 
these men, the bell-wethers of the 
flock, should be formed into a sort 
of senate, called in Scotland a ‘ kirk 
session,’ for the purpose of aiding 
the shepherd in managing his social 
relations with the flock generally. 
But it is surely in the highest de- 
gree irrational that they should be 
expected to be theological authori- 
ties. This, however, is the case; 
before they can assume their office 
they are compelled, like the minis- 
ter, to sign the Confession of Faith. 
It has been well remarked, that 
this document, the embodiment of 
Scotch Calvinism, is as much the 
touchstone of a theologian, as the 
Berkeleian system is of a meta- 
physician; that is to say, it is so 
abstruse as to be capable of being 
digested only by the subtlest minds. 
Yet the Toms, and Dicks, and Har- 
rys of the towns and parishes of 
Scotland—-the country solicitors, 
the well-to-do apothecaries, the suc- 
cessful grocers, the retired excise- 
men, who, as a rule, are promoted 
to the position of elders—are sup- 
posed to have read and mastered 
this nexus of dogmas and to have 
honestly come to the conclusion that 
the Westminster Divines had dis- 
covered the whole counsel of God. 
It has been notorious for a very 
considerable time that, in this sense 
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of subscription, the Confession of 
Faith has not been signed ; that many 
have signed it without even reading 
it, and still more have read without 
understanding. This religious scan- 
dal has at length aroused an outcry 
both in the Church courts and in 
the public prints; a considerable 
section of laymen are declaring 
that it should be put a stop to; that 
if elders are to sign anything at all 
on their entering upon their duties 
as such, they should sign something 
they can understand and may be 
supposed to believe. This is a good 
sign; the striking off the chains of 
creed from the minor ecclesiastical 
fanctionaries may lead to a similar 
wholesome operation in the case of 
the higher. These are small mat- 
ters, itis true, but in Scotland, and 
as regards free thought, we are 
thankful for the day of small 
things. 

There are many other tendencies 
of a similar character. Except in 
the Highlands and other districts 
where ignorance is great, and the 
means of overcoming it are ineffi- 
cient, the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is not looked upon by nine 
out of ten persons who partake of 
it as a statement of belief in a cer- 
tain theological system ; they simply 
partake of it, because they think it 
a proper thing that as members of 
the great Christian Society, and 
obeying its laws, they should pub- 
licly acknowledge the fact. 

Then, again, the leading public 
prints are almost without an excep- 
tion in favour of a tolerant treatment 
of theological subjects, and this also, 
it is unnecessary to say, is another 
lay influence in favour of free 
thought. To show that our opinion 
is one founded not upon our own 
imaginings, but upon facts, we shall 
quote from an address delivered to 
the members of a scientific and medi- 
cal society, the Medico-Psychological 
Association, by its President, Sir 
James Coxe, who is a Commissioner 
in Lunacy, and a man of admitted 
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eminence in his profession. Speak- 
ing of moral training as necessary 
to the maintenance of health, he 
says, ‘The duty of man towards 
God cannot easily, in the present 
day, be learned from the clergy, for 
the clergy have, unfortunately, 
adopted a conventional language 
which conveys no meaning to the 
great mass of the people. The con- 
sequence is that few of the lower 
orders, especially those which in- 
habit the wynds and closes of our 
large towns, ever attend church. 
Those of the upper and middle 
ranks, and of the better class of 
artisans, operatives, and labourers, 
who do so, are actuated more by a 
feeling of duty—in many cases, I 
fear, more by a feeling of supersti- 
tion—than by any expectation of 
benefit or improvement; for as a 
rule they have to listen to a weari- 
some, never-ending exposition of 
obscure doctrinal points which have 
no influence on their everyday 
conduct.’ It is a healthy sign 
when influential laymen like this 
gentleman speak out in this fashion. 

In short, the spirit of David 
Hume is once more abroad, and, at 
a time when science is advancing ra- 
pidly, and not always reverentially, 
into the domain of theology, it will 
not be quelled as it was in the days 
when its influence extended only to 
a few of his personal friends, who 
happened to be clergymen. We 
anticipate, indeed, that the next 
change that will come over the 
Scottish mind, in regard to religi- 
ous matters, will be one after the 
manner of Hume rather than of 
Knox. The great sceptic represents 
one side of the national character as 
truly as the great iconoclast does 
another. Scotchmen are not only 
proverbial for their intensity, and 
their disinclination to do anything 
by halves, but they are also noted 
for their suspicious, inquiring dis- 
position, and their dislike to take 
anything upon trust. Now or soon 
seems the time for their showing 
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both sides of their character. The 
Scotch laymen to whom we refer 
evidently must make a change, but 
they are not likely to vault from 
one form of fanaticism to another. 
They may be supposed to be 
virtually speaking to themselves 
after this fashion: ‘These “ self- 
obscurants whose faith dwells in the 
land of theshadow of darkness, those 
Papists without a Pope, and Pro- 
testants who protest against all 
protesting,” must no longer be 
allowed to'go forth to the world as 
representing Scotch thought in the 
highest of all departments of truth. 
We must have some better guides, 
philosophers, and friends than the 
second-rate students of the univer- 
sities, whose only merit is that they 
lead a life of lifeless decency ; we 
must have some more nutritious 
mental pabulum than the sloppy 
messes of theological common- 
place. We must be done at once 
and for ever with the unfruitful 
works of stupidity. But, at the 
same time, we must beware of 
falling from the frying-pan of one 
species of bigotry into the fire of 
another. Our religious teachers of 
the future must be fettered by no 
creeds, no standards ; they must be 
free honestly to unsay this day what 
they honestly said the last; their 
only orthodoxy must be the ortho- 
doxy of a well-ordered life, and of 
perpetual allegiance to moral and 
intellectual veracity.’ This we be- 
lieve to be something like the lan- 
guage of the more thoughtful of the 
laity already, and will be the lan- 
guage of the less educated, when, 
through the diffusion of a higher 
education, moral and intellectual, 
they have reached a higher plat- 
form. It is the custom with En- 
glishmen, who areliberalin theology, 
to contrast unfavourably the great 
comprehensiveness of the Anglican 
Church with the narrowness of the 
Presbyterian bodies in Scotland, to 
point out that while south of the 
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Tweed the conflicts that rage all 
concern matters of essential import- 
ance, the controversies north of it 
are upon mere trifles, upon whether 
or not musical instruments or 
‘human hymns’ shall be used as 
aids to devotion, or upon that mys- 
tery which no Englishman and few 
Scotsmen understand—spiritual in- 
dependence. All honour, we admit, 
to the Stanleys and Temples, and 
Jowetts, through whose exertions 
in the interests of truth and libe- 
rality of view the Church of England 
has been made the model Church, 
in point of comprehensiveness, in 
Europe, the only church, as Mr. 
Hughes said some time ago in Par- 
liament, which could contain at 
once the poor and the refined. Not 
less honour, we say, to the Bullochs, 
and Knights, and Wallaces, who 
are fighting a not less noble, but 
perhaps more difficult, battle in 
Scotland; who, not blessed with 
the laxity of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, but bound, hand and foot, by 
the Westminster Standard, are pro- 
testing for the great principle which 
underlies all theological comprehen- 
siveness, that through free speech 
and free action alone can the truth 
be arrived at. 

It used to be a popular maxim 
regarding matters of theology, ‘In 
things essential, unity; in things 
unessential, liberty; in all things 
charity.’ Alter that proverb thus: 
‘In things essential, liberty; in 
things unessential, order; in all 
things charity,’ and you express 
what we conceive to be the ultimate 
outcome of the Protestant spirit. 
Already a somewhat similar theory 
prevails in public and in private 
life. At the social board, and in 
public assemblies, matters of eti- 
quette are of more importance than 
matters of faith : a man is pardoned 
Comtism, or any other unpopular 
‘ism,’ but he need not expect for- 
giveness, except from persons suf- 


fused with the spirit of charity, for 
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coming to a dinner party in a skoot- 
ing coat and knickerbockers. When 
the same spirit, which pervades 
public‘and social life, which is all 
powerful in the realms of science— 
where truth-seekers, however dif- 
ferent their views of truth are, may 
be fast friends—has penetrated the 
last fastness from which free thought 
is excluded; when the Sermon on 
the Mount shall have taken the 
place of the ‘ Westminster Stan- 
dard ’ and the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
when the Confession of one’s Faith 
shall be reduced to the two com- 
mandments, ‘ Be true to thyself in 
all things, and love thy neighbour 
as thyself,’ the problem of Protest- 
antism will be solved. That time 
may be still far distant, but we have 
no slight hope that the people of 
Scotland, impelled, perhaps, more 
by the necessities of their position 
than by philosophical principle, 
will be the first to take a direct step 
towards the adequate solution of the 
problem, as they have been the first 
to take so many other steps towards 
that distant, but surely not unattain- 
able, goal, the triumph of the True 
and the Good. 

But, it may be asked, what prac- 
tical step can be taken by the cul- 
tured laity who are dissatisfied with 
the religious status quo? It would 
be difficult to draw up just now a 
definite programme, but it is quite 
clear that the line of action they 
ought to take is that of increased 
interest in ecclesiastical affairs ge- 
nerally. They are not without en- 
couragement to do so from other 
quarters. Almost every religious 
movement of any note at the pre- 
sent time is sustained, if it has not 
been initiated, by laymen: the lay 
element among the Old Cathulics 
constitutes their strength; the en- 
thusiasm which prevails through 
Germany for Dr. Déllinger is ac- 
counted for mainly by the fact that 
he is the ablest and most resolute 
opponent within the Roman Catholic 
community of sacerdotal tyranny ; 
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Prince Bismarck has so signally 
triumphed in his attack upon the 
secret religious societies because he 
also has been fighting the battle of 
lay freedom against spiritual ty- 
ranny. Presbyterians should also 
be stimulated by what is being 
done by their Anglican fellow- 
Protestants. In no church have 
the laity held so insignificant a 
place as in the Church of England ; 
its faith has been the faith not 
so much of its members as of its 
officials. Yet even they have been 
at last aroused. There is a strong 
movement for the increase of lay 
influence in the Scotch Episcopal 
Church, which is a branch of the 
general Anglican Church—a move- 
ment of the success of which there 
seems some prospect. And, to refer 
to what is more significant and of 
even more recent date, we have the 
memorial addressed through Lord 
Shaftesbury by about 7,000 laymen 
—including men of the highest in- 
telligence in England—to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, 
on the subject of the Athanasian 
Creed, and requesting them to take 
steps to ‘render the recital of. the 
Creed in the public services of the 
Church no longer necessary.’ The 
reply of the Archbishops was to the 
effect that, taking everything into 
consideration, they were prepared 
to ‘assent to the course now re- 
commended (though it may have 
some inconveniences), and beg to 
assure the memorialists that their 
endeavours will not be wanting to 
bring this difficult question to a 
satisfactory solution.’ After a re- 
ply of this character, it may, in 
spite of Archdeacon Denison’s 
threat to join the Liberation So- 
ciety, safely be taken for granted 
that the abolition of the Athanasian 
Creed, or at least and more espe- 
cially of the damnatory clauses, is 
only a question of time, and of a very 
short time—a result with which the 
laity of England must be credited. 
Further and finally, it should not 
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be left out of remembrance that 
Scotch laymen themselves have 
very recently shown what they can 
do when they bring their influ- 
ence resolutely to bear upon the 
clergy. The Church of Scotland 
has of late agreed to support in a 
body the movement for the abolition 
of patronage, or at least such a 
modification of it as would transfer 
the election of pastors from the 
hands of the aristocracy and gentry 
into those of the people generally. 
This has been brought about 
mainly, if not entirely, by the pres- 
sure of the laity, and there can be 
no doubt that when the movement 
is crystallised into an Act of Par- 
liament, it will be a step in the 
right direction—that is to say, to- 
wards the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of religious equality—while 
it will induce the laity to endeavour 
to obtain for themselves really good 
and able ministers. When intelli- 
gent men fully apprehend the im- 
portance of the modification or 
abolition of patronage, they will 
surely endeavour to exert that in- 
fluence over their less able brethren 
to which their talent or knowledge 
entitles them, in the hope thereby 
of securing as clergymen men who 
have something higher to recom- 
mend them than a throat and a 
brow of brass, and vigorous diges- 
tive organs. To ministers imbued 
with the truth-seeking spirit, which 
is erroneously called modern and 
scientific, who believe, with Mr. 
Knight, that ‘theology, like all 
other sciences, is progressive,’ that 
the ‘doctrinal standards of the 
Church must change from age to 
age,’ the active support of persons 
possessed of a like spirit would be 
the best guarantee of their being 
able to pursue their researches with- 
out annoyance. 

To us it seems, in the meantime, 
a comparatively small matter whe- 
ther the attainment of this result is 
or is not accompanied by disesta- 
blishment. The great thing is to 
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attain it. An institute of thinkers 
imbued with the spirit of Mr. 
Knight, and paid by the State, 
would be in our opinion infinitely 
preferable to an association of under- 
educated fanatics, although free 
from State control. But it can only 
be by the vigorous action of the laity, 
we must once more repeat, even 
at the risk of the charge of redun- 
dancy, that such an association can 
take the place of the various Pres- 
byterian churches contending for 
the supremacy. Men have often 
become religious in spite of the 
accredited teachers of religion ; and 
it seems only too likely that theo- 
logical freedom will be arrived at 
in spite of the same persons. Any- 
one that has listened to the conver- 
sation of the frequenters of Scotch 
churches after the conclusion of the 
religious services, or has read the 
reports of what are known as dis- 
puted settlement cases, or the letters 
on religious or ecclesiastical sub- 
jects by laymen, in the newspapers, 
knows what is the character of the 
opinion of Scotch people on the 
subject of the clergy. Were those 
people to state their opinions 
openly instead. of, as now, privately 
or stealthily, they would confer an 
inestimable benefit upon themselves 
and theircountry. Candour of utter- 
ance, like every other species of 
honesty, is, in theological matters, 
the best policy; and the laity can 
with less personal danger to them- 
selves than the clergy speak out 
boldly. That truth is great and 
must prevail, that no harm, but 
much good, can be done by every 
man speaking out what he believes 
to be the truth, are facts which 
increase of knowledge and wisdom 
serve only to confirm. One of our 
latest moralists of note, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, closes his ‘ Social Statics’ 
with this enunciation of this very 
old truth: ‘ Fidelity to conscience ; 
this is the essential precept incul- 
cated by both an entirely abstract 
philosophy and true religion. . 
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We are to search out with a genuine 
humility the rules ordained for us 
—are to do unfalteringly, without 
speculating as to consequences, 
whatsoever these require; and we 
are to do this in the belief that then, 
when there is perfect sincerity— 
when each man is true to himself 
—when everyone strives to realise 
what he thinks the highest rec- 
titude—then must all things pros- 
per. If a creed-bound clergy 
cannot act upon this principle, 
old as the everlasting hills, but 
also as fresh and stedfast, surely a 
free laity can. They must look for- 
ward to having difficulties, both in 
and out of themselves, to overcome; 
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in endeavouring to take beams out 
of the eyes of others, they must not 
forget the motes in theirown. But 
they will deserve the thanks, not 
only of Scotland, but of all good 
and thinking men, if they do any- 
thing to hasten the day when we 
shall be intolerant only of insin- 
cerity ; when all men shall call the 
pure in heart blessed; when our 
guides into the most important of 
all regions of truth shall be intel- 
lectual Brahmins, respected and 
powerful as those of India, but 
deriving their dignity from piety 
and love of truth, and having their 
power as a free gift from a free and 
intelligent people. 
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CONCERNING THE DISADVANTAGES OF LIVING IN A 
SMALL COMMUNITY. 


HIS afternoon,a sunshiny winter 
afternoon, the sky bright blue 

and the air cold and clear, I climbed 
the winding turret-stair which leads 
to the top of a certain tower. The 
tower, which carries a low spire, 
is that of the parish church of a 
certain little city. That church was 
built, centuries ago, as an ancient 
document bears, in medid civitate : 
and from its tower you may see the 
whole city very distinctly. Very 
picturesque is the view. You look 
down on red roofs, and ivied ruins : 
green gardens are interspersed : and 
on two sides the buildings cut 
against the blue sea. A stranger, 


looking at the prospect for the first 
time, exclaimed, ‘How charming!’ 
And no one can feel the special 
charm of it more than the writer 
does. But I thought, looking round, 
that I knew better than the stranger: 


at least, I knew more. For I know 
every house on which you look 
down: every household: and the 
curious relations between many of 
them, friendly and other. I know 
the poverty and privation: the 
anxiety and care: which abide 
under many of those roofs. It is 
not all improvement, to know any 
place so well, which is inhabited by 
human beings. Few human beings 
look the better, for being looked 
into too constantly and too long. 
And coming down the cork-screw 
stair, whose steps are worn by some 
centuriesof infrequent use, [thought 
of certain disadvantages which come 
of living in a small community. 

Let it be explained what | mean 
by a small community. I mean a 
little place with a considerable 
number of families of nearly equal 
social position. A country parish 
is not, in the sense intended, a 
small community. Buta Cathedral 
Close is: ora little town. 

And let it be understood that I 
admit the advantages of a small 


community. There is something 
homely and kindly in living where 
you know everybody and everybody 
knows you. There is a desolation 
in the heart of the denizen of such 
a society, when he walks the Lon. 
don streets, and gazes into the shop 
windows. ‘Noone knows me here,’ 
he thinks, with a certain icy shiver, 
I do not now see how anyone can feel 
at home in that awful place, though 
I once lived there for years. I can- 
not now understand how I did it. 
In the little town, when you go 
into a shop, no one watches to see 
if you intend to steal something. No 
policeman has an eye of suspicion 
on you, as you leisurely pass along 
the street. Your vocation and place 
are known accurately; and your 
income with sufficient approxima- 
tion. You are not tempted to incur 
expense you cannot afford. You 
know that the only reflection which 
will follow your doing so will be 
that of the Roman citizen returning 
home after seeing Curtius jump 
into the gulf in the Forum: to wit, 
‘What a fool !’ 

But there are things on the other 
side of the balance. Let us try to 
state them, look at them, weigh 
them. 

One is sometimes strongly felt, 
though it may seem fanciful. It is 
the general vague sense that you 
have not room to stretch yourself. 
‘The bed is shorter than that a 
man can stretch himself on it; and 
the covering narrower than that he 
can wrap himself in it.’ I do not 
mean to say that this feeling is 
constant. Sometimes, one is quite 
content. But again, the wish arises 
for space in which to expand and 
expatiate. There comes a weari- 
ness of always seeing the same 
faces, and going the same round. | 
fancy that a mill-horse, ever turning 
round in the same narrow track, 
would sometimes wish for anything 
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fora change. I do not, however, 
say more on this point: because I 
know various eminently sensible 
persons, who have in my hearing 
stated that Goethe was a fool, and 
who would declare that what has 
already been said is fanciful, and 
even morbid. So let us advance to 
what is beyond all question real. 
Living in a small community, 
you come to discern people’s faults 
with painful clearness. When you 
see your friends every day, you see 
through them. No human character 
can bear being looked at so con- 
stantly and so closely. Under the 
microscope we all look rough, and 
discoloured, and warped. And with 
those one is always seeing, one does 
not take the pains to conceal weak- 
nesses which one does with a 
stranger. Unless a man is a very 
great fool, he knows quite well 
when he is saying or doing some- 
thing foolish: and he keeps it back 
when with those with whom he 
stands on ceremony.- But it all 
comes out in the familiarity of con- 
stant intercourse. Our own family, 
and our near kin, are part of our- 
selves: and we excuse their errors 
and follies as we do our own: even 
when we see their faults plainly, 
we like them hardly the less. But 
beyond that intimate circle, there 
arises the peculiar feeling which 
Scotch folk call a scunner towards a 
friend who frequently annoys us by 
outbursts of vanity, or wrong- 
headedness, or spitefulness, or little- 
ness, or envy. Familiarity, as the 
proverbial saying has it, breeds 
contempt. And unless with very 
rare specimens of humanity, there 
is very much that is little and con- 
temptible in human nature. The 
greatest fool every man has known, 
is himself: and this because (in 
spite of the old Greek counsel) he 
knows himself better than he knows 
any other. Now in a large place, 
when you feel that some little frailty 
of a really worthy man is obtruding 
itself on you so painfully as to make 
you forgetful of his real worth, you 
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can see less of him for a few weeks 
till you get over the painful im- 
pression. But there are places so 
small, that you must see your friend 
every day: even when it would be 
far better for both of you that you 
did not see much of one another for 
a time. 

Then, in a small community, 
people come to stand in such rela- 
tions to one another that they may 
be said to be real enemies: in so far 
as that can be in the decorous re- 
straint of word and deed which 
goes with our civilisation. I used 
once to think that decent folk would 
have no enemies. When I was a 
little fellow, I used continually to 
hear public worship conducted by 
one of the best of men, and that in 
a country where there is no liturgy. 
An ever-recurring petition was, ‘ If 
we have enemies, forgive them.’ It 
seemed to me, as a boy, that the 
petition was needless. Who could 
be his enemy? But, growing up, 
one thought differently. There are 
actual cases in which a person has 
only to know that you wish for such 
a thing to be done, to resolve to 
oppose that thing. Because A would 
fain haye things go one way, B will 
push for the opposite way. Now, 
that is being an enemy, as permitted 
in this age. And much more in a 
little place than in a big will such 
enemies be found. The scope is too 
large, the people are too many, in 
the big place, for the peculiar feel- 
ing which creates them. I could 
give curious examples ; but that is 
exactly what I am not going to do. 
And the further ebullition of enmity 
which makes one man exult in the 
little annoyances which befal 
another, will hardly be found in 
its full maturity amid a large popu- 
lation anda wide acquaintance. 

And, though you do not like a 
man, and find that in him which 
rubs you the wrong way, you cannot 
draw wholly off from him, as you 
would in a large city. In the little 
town you must be constantly meet- 
ing: you cannot choose your own 
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circle of associates. You are of 
necessity thrown into frequent con- 
tact with persons whom you would 
not select for your friends. In a 
large place, if you discover in any 
man indications of a character which 
makes it impossible that you should 
respect or trust him, you can with- 
out awkwardness drop his acquaint- 
ance wholly. But it is awkward 
and inconvenient not to be at least 
on terms of civility with a human 
being whom you must frequently 
pass in the street, and with whom 
you must sometimes transact busi- 
ness. You cannot indulge in the 
luxury of cutting dead even the 
person you know to have been tell- 
ing malignant falsehoods about you, 
in print or otherwise. Then a cer- 
tain sense of insincerity arises in 
your heart when you treat with out- 
ward courtesy, however reserved, 
one whom you know to be a cowardly 
enemy. Further, if you dislike a 
person’s character and ways at all, 
you will dislike that person very 
much, if he is constantly obtruded 
on you. He will become to you 
what the grinding of a hand-organ 
was to Mr. Babbage: what the 
creaking of wood rubbing on wood 
is to some people: the object of a 
vehement antipathy, which by con- 
tinuance grows altogether unbear- 
able. When I enter a beautiful 
cathedral close, it appears to me as 
the home of sacred quiet and kind- 
liness : surely the souls that inhabit 
here must be calm, beautiful, and 
holy as their outward surroundings : 
what but peace and love can dwell 
in this abode of unworldly repose 
and brotherly devotion? Nor do I 
mean to say that this is wholly a 
pleasant illusion. But in some 
cases the fact is far from the ideal. 
Envyings and strifes, social bump- 
tiousness and social indignation, 
worldliness of spirit and foolish ex- 
travagance, have entered even here. 
And if unfriendly relations exist at 
all, how embittered they must be 
by the constant presence of the 
disagreeable object! To constantly 
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hear the Litany sung by a man 
whom you esteem to be a humbug, 
must be a great provocation. There 
are those towards whom you can 
maintain a tolerably forgiving spirit 
only by keeping them out of your 
sight and hearing. 

Among those members of the little 
community who remain fast friends, 
perils arise which must be guarded 
against. One is, that there comes 
the tendency to use the same free- 
dom of speech towards one another 
which exists in some outspoken and 
inharmonious families. Disagree. 
able things are plainly said: faults 
pointed out with a confounded can- 
dour. There is even a disposition 
to rake up unpleasant subjects with- 
out any call, Now it has ever appear- 
ed to the writer that an excessive 
closeness of intercourseis not desira- 
ble, unless among those very closely 
related by blood. The atoms which 
make up physical Nature are kepta 
good way apart, even in the sub. 
stances which to the unscientific 
eye and touch appear the most solid 
and homogeneous. This seems a 
teaching by parable. Even 0, 
human beings ought to be kept in 
some measure apart by a certain 
reserve and a constant courtesy. 
Do not tell your friend that he has 
made a fool of himself (however 
certain the fact may be), unless you 
design that henceforth there shall 
be an undefined something between 
you, a little rift, which may spread 
till you are divided far. The re- 
collection will be unpleasant of that 
over-frank judgment, even in an 
unmorbidmind. And Ihave remark- 
ed that ina small community, many 
minds are morbidly sensitive and 
touchy. One never goes wrong 
in practising towards all around a 
studied courteousness of demean- 
our. And one has remarked how 
a man, little used to be treated so, 
and known for a hasty temper and 
a rough tongue, is gentled and hu- 
manised into a corresponding 
courtesy and amiability towards 
another who scrupulously and un- 
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affectedly renders him his social 
due. 

The public-spirited man who de- 
sires in a small community to carry 
out any public improvement, will 
find by experience what difficulties 
arise of the situation. It is not 
merely that the small community 
is apt to be old-fashioned in its 
likings, and have no mind for inno- 
vation: strongly holding that 
what was good enough for the 
fathers must be good enough for 
their children. Not merely that 
such a community is apt to regard 
with jealousy the proposals of a 
new comer from the outer world, 
esteeming it as an answer to all his 
arguments, that many of its mem- 
bers knew the place before he was 
born: the difficulty is a further 
one. It comes of the singular in- 
terlacing of private interests, con- 
nections, likesand dislikes, jealousies 
and enmities. C will not go hear- 
tily into any work, which he be- 
lieves is instigated or supported by 
hisenemy D. E will not support 
any reform, which may affect the 
custom of the shop of his cousin F. 
G will solemnly declare that black is 
white, if the recognition of the fact 
that black is black would make 
things go hard with the man whose 
son is to marry his niece. All this 
is very irritating to a downright 
person, eager that some good work 
be done, or at least that the work 
be estimated on its proper merits. 
It shakes your faith in the honesty 
and rightheartedness of human na- 
ture. It painfully convinces you 
what inferior motives practically 
impel the doings of many men. 
And if you manage your fellow crea- 
tures into the doing of what is good 
and right by driving them accord- 
ing to their natures : by suggesting 
to the cantankerous man reasons 
fitted to sway the cantankerous, 
and to the foolish man considerations 
which would have weight only with 
a fool; you may carry your point, 
and that a good point: but not 
without some sense of self-degrada- 
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tion. It is by imperceptible de- 
grees that the tact and skill of an 
Archbishop of Canterbury shade 
into the cunning trickery of the 
Artful Dodger. And near the line 
which parts the permissible from the 
mean, an honest man will begin to 
feel very unhappy. 

I do not linger on that which in 
a little place is sometimes felt as 
provocation: the tendency on the 
part of some of your neighbours to 
investigate all your proceedings, 
and make them the subject of 
much conversation and discussion. 
Gossip, if not false or ill-natured, is 
a needful and justifiable part of real 
life: it merely means that human 
beings are interested in the persons 
and events which are nearest to 
them. Yet there come seasons in 
which you are more sensitive to 
the littleness of humanity than 
at other times: in which it makes 
you angry, while it ought simply to 
amuse you, to find anxious enqui- 
ries made as to who dined with you 
on such a day, and even what you 
had for dinner: likewise why you 
didnot invite A and B,each of whom 
is as good as you. Butif you have 
so much good sense as to decline to 
listen to such petty talk, you will 
not be annoyed by it: and it comes 
to very little, after all. Passing 
from this, let me sum up by saying, 
generally, that if you live ina small 
community, it is expedient that 
from time to time you should 
go for a little while away from it : 
if possible, to a considerable dis- 
tance from it. Thus only will you 
keep your mind in a healthy state. 
Thus will you see things in true 
perspective, and looking their true 
size. . Thus only will you keep it 
present to you, how modest your 
own dimensions are, and how small 
your weight. I have known a 
really clever man, after living for 
some months together in the un- 
healthy moral atmosphere of a small 
place, burst out into exhibitions of 
arrogance and conceit so deplorable, 
as to be barely consistent with 
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sanity. It is needful that you go 
where you may sit down, and 
take in that the sphere wherein 
you live is not all the world; and 
that its affairs are in fact not much 
thought or talked of by the majority 
of the human race. And discerning 
this, you will go home again quite re- 
solved not to be drawn into small 
strifes, ambitions, and diplomacies, 
which are thoroughly bad for soul 
and mind. To educated and sensi- 
tive men, dwelling in little towns, 
London is a great and wholesome 
alterative. If I were a rich man, 
I would provide an endowment 
which might send every country 
parson in Britain to London for 
three weeks each spring. Just to 
walk about the streets, and behold 
one’s unknown fellow-creatures, and 
see how big the place is, is to many 
an over-driven and over-sensitive 
mortal the most precious of medi- 
cinal gum. 

I have been setting forth moral 
rather than material considerations. 
But one cannot help thinking how 
in a little place one misses the 
material advantages (not without 
their moral consequences) which 
come in a large community of the 
clubbing together of the limited 
means of a great number of com- 
paratively poor people. In a large 
city, there is everywhere a solidity, 
an appearance of wealth. As ina 
club, a congeries of men of ver 
moderate resources are able to afford 
a palace, with the arrangements, 
the books and periodicals, which 
only a millionaire could provide for 
himself, so is it in a great town. 
The very pavement of the streets 
is different. The water-supply is 
better and more abundant. The 


shops are incomparably handsomer 
and better provided. You have the 
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greatluxury ofa first-rate bookseller, 
on whose tables you can see all the 
new books: buying a few, and see- 
ing as much as you desire of many 
more. In the little place you may 
be thankful to have a railway at all: 
so thankful that you do not grum- 
ble at the wretched rickety wooden 
shed which serves for a station, the 
rattling carriages, the ill-laid rails 
which would make express speed 
destruction. You cannot expect to 
step into the luxurious and fluent 
carriage, which in nine hours and a 
half bears you four hundred miles : 
conveying you from Athens to 
Babylon. Neither can you, when 
you feel dreary and stupid, wander 
away and lose yourself in mazes of 
smoky streets in some noisy and 
squalid quarter, whence you return 
with a penitent sense that you have 
little right to be discontented. 
Most middle-aged men remember to 
have got good in that way. I re- 
member talking with a very intelli- 
gent working man who abode in a 
little city, but had at one period in 
his life lived for some years in Lon- 
don. ‘ What I liked about London,’ 
said he, ‘was this: that if a body 
was ill-off, you had only to go ou 
for a walk and you would see some 
other body worse-off.’ The idea 
was sound, though awkwardly ex- 
pressed. It was as when the High- 
lander said, ‘ The potatoes here are 
very bad; but, God be thanked, 
they are a great deal worse about 
Drumnadrochit.’ 

On the whole, the little com- 
munity is a school wherein, with 
certain disadvantages and certain 
advantages too, one may cultivate 
good temper, sympathy, patience: 
forbearance with the faults of 
others: and the habit of occa- 
sionally remembering one’s own. 


A. K. H. B. 
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DOMESTIC SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 
By Rosert Rawuinson, C.E. C.B.! 


BEG to be allowed to preface this 
subject by a few general obser- 
vations, because domestic sanitary 
works cannot be accomplished if 
unaided by the State. 

There can be no such thing as 
entire independence in a civilised 
country. Where there are several 
houses near each other, or villages, 
or towns, there must be mutual 
action for the good of the whole. 
The question of absolute ownership 
will not be discussed here further 
than to remark that ‘law’ is the 
first step in ownership, as, without 
law in some form, men would no 
more own the soil than do the brute 
beasts which graze the herbage; law 
creates ownership, and may there- 
fore control it. This brings us to 
the right of a State to enact sanitary 
laws, and here we are on the thres- 
hold of a most complicated andmuch 


vexed question—What shall these 
laws be, and how shall they be en- 


forced? Those who have read 
history will know that oppressive 
laws are self-destructive. 
Combination is here permissible 
and necessary. A combination of bad 
elements will, however, work evil; 
we must therefore see to having the 
unit good that the combination may 
be good also. Modern society in 
Great Britain is strangely consti- 
tuted; with vast wealth there is 
great and wide-spread poverty; 
with the highest state of learning 
there is a vast wilderness of gross 
ignorance; with, however, many 
bright examples of religion and 
purity, there is, nevertheless, a 
terrible strength of vice and prac- 
tical infidelity, and much of this 


vice is, to our shame, voluntary, the 
individuals indulging in it having 
birth, rank, wealth, and social posi- 
tion. Our hospitals show forth, if 
not in all casés our wisdom, our so- 
termed charity ; and at the least our 
prisons are healthy, though many 
of our cottages are dens of misery. 
We have advanced so far on the 
road of national improvement as to 
have made zymotic disease in a 
prison impossible; but to leave 
health and virtue in a rural cottage 
impracticable. If it is the duty of a 
State to punish crime and to preseve 
the criminal in health, will it ever 
be the recognised and practised duty 
of a State to foster virtue and pre- 
serve the honest man in health also ? 
And, as the State allows the claim 
of existence under the Poor Law to 
be national, may we expect that it 
will, in time, perceive the truth that 
prevention of extreme poverty will 
be better, because safer, than punish- 
ment or parish relief? Unfortu- 
nately, at present, country and towns 
are alike involved in poverty and in 
misery, the offspring of sanitary 
neglect ; the smallest village fosters 
vagrancy ; the towns aggregate vice, 
our Cathedral and University cities 
ranking amongst the worst. Cha- 
rity does not now in many cases re- 
tain any part ofits original meaning; 
it may be said with truth of some 
endowed localities, Freemen’s pro- 
perty in corporations, trade guilds 
and private endowments, that in 
proportion to the number and 
wealth of the endowments and 
charities in the district is the 
corruption of the unfortunate in- 
habitants. Again, to give alms to 


' This paper was read before members and friends of the National Health Society, on 


the 7th of November last. 


The object of this Society (whose office is at 9 Adam Street, 


Adelphi) is to help every man and woman, rich and poor, to know for themselves, and 
to carry out practically around them, the best conditions of healthy living. 
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importunate beggars is to feed vice 
and crime. A munificent giver of 
money to tramps and vagrants pays 
‘black mail’ to crime. Vagrants 
are almost all impostors; many are 
thieves and some are partners with 
housebreakers. 

I hope you will bear with me in 
making a few gengral remarks 
which some may consider self-evi- 
dent. It is well, however, some- 
times to restate truths the most 
simple. We have for the most part 
of our lives to do with individuals, 
and most with ourselves as the unit, 
and if we cannot manage ourselves 
we shall only be poor and imperfect 
teachers of others. 

The universe is made up of atoms, 
each atom being unity. Nations are 
made up of individuals, each in 
some degree affecting the whole 
body. As are the individuals, so 
will the nation be. The fountain 


and prime element of all value in 
this world is human life—healthy 
. human life having the greatest 


value. In an individual, disease of 
any limb or organ affects the whole 
man. In nations, ignorance, vice, 
and suffering cannot be confined to 
individual sufferers. 

Great wealth and squalid poverty 
are necessarily antagonistic, the 
latter tending to destroy the former. 
A wise Government will therefore 
take special notice of the poor, and 
of their houses; so that cities, coun- 
ties, provinces, and kingdoms, which 
compose empires, may be healthy, 
moral, and safe. 

As are houses, so must their 
aggregation be. Filthy houses breed 
squalid people, neglected filth fos- 
ters squalor, poverty, immorality, 
disease,and crime. Ignorancemakes 
superstition possible, superstition 
makes true religion impossible; and 
where superstition and irreligion 
prevail, truthfulness is absent. An 
individual without truth is an un- 
safe citizen. A nation without truth 
is in a state of disintegration. A 
strong nation consists of healthy, 
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religious, honest, and truthful citi- 
zens. 

It is therefore the prime duty of 
Government, by laws and regula- 
tions, to insist upon the construc- 
ture of healthy houses for the people. 

Healthy human life being the 
only source of wealth and strength, 
the expenditure requisite to secure 
health and strength cannot be 
greater than the necessity requires. 

To effect human amelioration 
statesmen must consequently learn 
the alphabet and grammar of the 
laws of human life, and legislate 
accordingly. At present, medical 
men attempt to cure diseases, ma- 
gistrates commit for crimes, and 
judges condemn. Local authorities 
bear the cost, leaving the seed- 
bed of this horrid crop untouched. 

Loyal citizenship, wholesome life, 
and morality, have their roots in 
clean dwellings. 


My remarks on defects and reme- 
dies will not be so practical, con- 
tinuous, and terse as is desirable. 
The subject would require writing, 
ordering, and rewriting, and would 
then be a tolerably big volume. I 
wish now merely to give random 
hints. 

Private sanitary works must be 
adapted to site, construction, and 
architectural arrangements. It will 
be impossible to describe all exist- 
ing mal-arrangements. I really 
dare not tell all I know to this 
meeting. Some few facts out of 
many which I have ascertained I 
may, however, name. 

I have examined houses where 
the entire basement has been satu- 
rated with sewage from the dis- 
charge of many water-closets. 

In the year 1844 it was found 
that within the basement of Windsor 
Castle there existed 53 cesspools, 
full and overflowing. No window 
in the royal apartments could then 
be opened at the top; the warming 
and ventilating arrangements being 
of the poorest description. At pre- 
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sent Windsor Castle is in a more 
perfect sanitary state than any 
other palace in Europe. 

Some mansions defectively sewer- 
ed swarm with rats, bred in the 
large foul drains. 

Thehotelsin Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and other cities, have water-closets 
for the most part betwixt bed- 
rooms, or inside corridors, and 
without any means for proper ven- 
tilation. 

Old houses of the larger sort, 
both in country and in town, have 
large internal sewers, cesspools, and 
foul subsoils ; hence much sickness, 
and many premature deaths. 

Ventilation, on any system, has 
seldom been thought of. Staircase 
windows are fixtures; bedrooms 


shut up tight ; and, if there should 
be any cracks or escapes to let in 
air, these are papered or ‘listed’ 
up—sand bags being laid along the 
divisional 
dows. 

If there are flues and fireplaces in 


sash-bars of the win- 


rooms, these, in summer, and fre- 
quently in winter also, have the 
register closed, or are boarded up, 
or papered, or both. Fresh air—the 
breath of life—is treated as if it 
were the greatest enemy. 

The social and moral abomina- 
tions resulting from overcrowding 
in room tenements, may be found 
described in sanitary and police 
reports; the sexes, adults and 
children, having often no means of 
separation. A midnight inspection 
of such dwellings is an awful spec- 
tacle. 

A person visiting a foreign coun- 
try may learn the state of civilisa- 
tion in the appearancesof the people. 
Foul air, general filth, and de- 
moralisation, give no uncertain 
signs—the deformed, the diseased, 
the lame, the halt, and the blind, 
tell of centuries of Governmental 
neglect. Swarms of beggars are 
witnesses against any empire or 
kingdom in which they abound. 
There are in Great Britain many 
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and glaring social defects. Human 
dwellings as in the cabins of Ire- 
land, the bothies of Scotland, and 
the hovels of Wales and England, 
can only be examined with feelings 
of shame. But palaces and man- 
sions are not free from grave sani- 
tary defects. 

The subsoil beneath a house 
should be naturally dry, or it 
should be made dry by land drain- 
ing. 
Theground-floor of ahouse should 
not be below the level of the land, 
street or road outside. 

A site excavated on the side of a 
hill, or steep bank, is liable to be 
dangerous. As external ventilation 
may be defective, and the subsoil 
water from above may soak toward 
and beneath such houses, middens, 
ashpits, cesspools at the back must 
taint such basements. 

The subsoil within every base- 
ment should have a layer of concrete 
over it. 

Cesspools, cesspits, sink-holes, or 
drains should not be formed within 
house basements. 

The ground around dwelling- 
houses should be paved, flagged, 
asphalted, covered with concrete, or 
be prepared and gravelled. 

Outside channels should be in 
good order, and be regularly 
cleansed. 

House-eaves should be guttered 
and spouted. 

Swill-tubs should not be near 
doors or windows. 

Pigsties should ever be at a dis- 
tance; and where pigs are kept, 
there should be rigid cleanliness. 

Improperly keeping pigs has cost 
more human sickness and life than 
all the battles the country has ever 
been engaged in. 

Garden-plots should, of course, 
be in order and be properly culti- 
vated. 

Many houses, from the mansion 
to the cottage, are unwholesome 
for some of the following reasons :— 

1. Damp basements. 
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2. Cesspools and foul drains with- 
in the basement. 

3. Rotten timber in floors and 
skirtings, and tainted wall papers. 

4. Kitchen-sinks in improper 
places and unventilated. 

5. Water - closets in improper 
places and unventilated. 

6. Rooms withoutadequate means 
for ventilation. 

7. Water-cisterns and pumps in 
improper places, and so the water 
is contaminated. 

These defects should be remedied 
by landlords. : 

Houses are also unwholesome 
from personal dirt, personal care- 
lessness, and personal neglect. As 
when :— 

1. Rooms 
cleaned. 

2. Carpets are left down too long 
and never swept. 

3. Windows are seldom opened 
from the top. 

4. Closets are dirty, neglected, 
and without ventilation. 

5. Dirty beds are unmade, and 
are also shrouded by dirty hang- 
ings. 

6. Dirty wardrches and dirty 
clothes closets. 

7. Nooks, corners, and shelves 
which are never dusted. 

A lady, Mrs, Elizabeth Hamilton, 
in the beginning of this century 
wrote a charming story, The 
Ootiages of Glenburnie, describing 
Scotch cottages and cottagers’ lives 
in the last century, which descrip- 
tion, true then, is also true now, 
not only of Scotch cottages, but 
also of English, Welsh, and Irish 
cottages generally, so far as I know 
them. 

To our remonstrances and plead- 
ings for alterations, repairs, care, 
and cleansings, we get similar 
answers to those given to the good 
and wise Mrs. Mason of the story, 
‘It does just weel enough,’ or ‘We 
canna be fashed.’ 

Sanitary Education is required. 
As a nation we happen just to have 


are not sufficiently 
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found this out. Having been brought 
up at school, or under private tutors 
and finished at college, has not neces- 
sarily given the individual a true 
sanitary education. Order has not 
been inculcated, thoroughness has 
not been insisted upon; absolute 
cleanliness is therefore found want- 
ing. 

The word ‘comfort’ is not com- 
patible with slovenliness and dirt; 
although, so long as health endures, 
some mucky people may, for a time, 
enjoy themselves, like pigs in a 
puddle. But those who have visit- 
ed and inspected dirty neighbour- 
hoods, dirty houses, and dirty people, 
know that sickness and squalor 
banish comfort. Assistance and 
sanitary teaching are therefore re- 
quired. That is not true charity 
which takes cake and wine to fever 
cases in over-crowded dirty cot- 
tages, and leaves the over-crowding, 
dirt, and squalor unremedied. 

I must again refer to the practical 
style of Mrs. Mason. She finds 
the house miserably dirty, the 
children disobedient, the parents 
apathetic, but she at once sets to 
work, and not only cleans, but 
teaches others how to clean also. 


There are points of construction 
which I will name, so as to put 
them on record for the remem- 
brance of those who may, at some 
time or other, build cottages or 
small houses; or be in communica- 
tion with those who do build, or 
are going to do so. 

Do not build on heaps of rub- 
bish, fillings-in with cesspool refuse, 
chemical waste, or on swampy 
ground which cannot be drained. 
Thousands of houses have been so 
placed, and are now being so placed, 
in the suburbs of our towns. 

A bed of concrete over the site 
of cottages will vastly modify other- 
wise objectionable positions; but 
indeed a bed of concrete should be 
used in all cases. 

Houses crowded together and 
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slightly constructed cause great 
subsequent misery. There are peo- 
ple who will run up these in the 
worst possible way, if allowed to do 
so, to obtain a larger rent or divi- 
dend. 

At the beginning of this century 
there was no Act for the regulation 
of buildings in Liverpool; the town 
increased rapidly ; low-class specu- 
lators piled up wretched houses in 
narrow courts where health was 
impossible ; the local death-rate be- 
came the heaviest in England. Of 
late the Corporation obtained an 
Act to enable these courts to be 
partially pulled down, which has 
been done at the cost of several 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. 

Back-to-back Cottages.—Cottages 
in courts entered by a covered pass- 
age; divisional walls half a brick 
thick; joists and rafters of three- 
quarter inch boards, which a cat 
walking over will shake; stairs so 
steep and narrow as to be difficult 
and dangerous; chamber windows 
which will not open ; cellars under- 
ground, in a hole, without drainage, 
and which cannot be drained; con- 
veniences crowded against cottage 
walls, against chambers, over mid- 
dens and ashpits, and over privies ; 
these things must be unwholesome 
and disease-producing. The re- 
lieving officer and the parish sur- 
geon know that they are so. 

Over and over again the cost to 
the parish of relief administered to 
the inmates of defective dwellings 
has heen estimated, and it has been 
shown that a sum equal to the rent 
is paid many times over by the re- 
lieving officer, the value of such 
dens not being more than three 
or four years’ purchase. 

Sewering and draining in Eng- 
land have been vastly improved of 
late years, but are still far from 
perfect. Bad materials are used, 
bat the worst faults arise through 
bad workmanship; ‘ defective work- 
manship ;’ there has been careless- 
ness on the part of the workman. 
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London, after the millions expended, 
is defectively house-drained. Most 
houses in London are drained from 
the back to the sewer in the street at 
the front, so that basements are 
traversed by drains, many of them 
square on cross-section, and leaky 
at the joints, so that the sub- 
soil is saturated by sewage and be- 
comes putrid. Then there are cess- 
pits, which serve no purpose, but to 
retain sediment which corrupts and 
ferments. All such foul drains and 
cesspits should be removed, with the 
tainted subsoil, and new water- 
tight drains be laid, in concrete, and 
these should be fully ventilated 
externally. 

There has been one remarkable 
blunder in draining many new 
West-end London houses, namely, 
making no connection with the 
street sewer. The sewers are made 
by the parish, house-drains by the 
builders, and it is no one’s duty to 
see and certify to a correct junction, 
or, indeed, junction of any sort. 
When such houses are inhabited, 
subsoil flooding goes on, until both 
subsoil and basement are alike satu- 
rated. This has been pointed out 
over and over again, but no remedy 
is as yet applied. 

There are, in some districts, old 
sewers not sufficiently deep to drain 
adjoining houses. One case has been 
made public (Park Lane and the 
Duke of Cambridge), but there are 
other cases of a similar kind. 

House-drain ventilation is almost 
altogetherneglected, the house-drain 
forming a continuous flue from the 
sewer to the house. Many cases of 
suffering to the weakly, delicate, 
and susceptible, spring from this 
sewage-gas poison. It is very easy 
to prevent this danger, by simply 
breaking the drain at a point out- 
side the house and ventilating it. 
I have done this for several friends 
since the illness of the Prince of 
Wales. 

Water-closets in a house are a 
necessity, bat many are most im- 
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properly placed, and are not, in any 
degree, ventilated. Such closets 
cause discomfort at all times, and 
may cause disease and premature 
death. 

Ventilation to the open air is the 
only remedy; but if closets in the 
body of the house can be dispensed 
with, and others substituted on land- 
ings and against outside walls, so as 
to have direct daylight and open- 
air ventilation at the ceiling, which 
cannot be closed, winter or summer, 
such improvement should be made. 

When society has advanced to 
the point of decency, this conve- 
nience will be really private. Most 
of the abuse, misuse, and filth con- 
nected with such places, arises from 
common use. Houses will some day 
be arranged tosecure sexual privacy, 
which will insure respect, and a lec- 
turer will not need to comment on 
the subject. If Continental nations 
lo not follow the example, we must 
suffer when abroad as now, or stay 
at home. 

House Ventilation is almost utterly 
neglected. 

Palaces, mansions, schools, houses, 
and cottages have walls, floors, ceil- 
ings, roofs, doors, and windows, with 
chimney-fiues, but no special avail- 
able means for ventilation. 

The architect and the builder have 
striven, by perfection of workman- 
ship (in first-class London houses), 
to have every room air-tight. What 
are the results? Headaches on 
ordinary occasions; something in- 
describable when the rooms are 
crowded, as those learn who go 
through the horrors of a London 
season. If the atmosphere, and the 
consequences of breathing such an 
atmosphere, at a State ball, an 
evening at home, or a large dinner 
party, could be made visible to the 
visitors and partakers, they would 
rush from such crowding with 
horror. 

We will not use each other's 
dirty plates or knives, forks, or 
spoons, but we will and do breathe 
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the rebreathed, the corrupted air of 
a crowded room. 

To ventilate stairs and passages, 
open the staircase window, or pas- 
sage window, or both, by drawing 
down the top sash, several inches 
in summer, one or more inches 
in winter; screw the sash fast, so 
that these windows are open all the 
year round. The result will be im- 
proved health to the family. Pay 
no attention to any casual remark, 
‘ How cold your staircase is!’ But 
this remark is seldom made. 

Schools, as a rule, are very de- 
fectively ventilated—ordinary flat 
ceilinged rooms are totally unfitted 
for schools. The space should be 
open up to the roof-ridge, and this 
should be louvred. Nurseries and 
children’s rooms should be perma- 
nently ventilated. Dormitories for 
children require to have ample ven- 
tilation : clothe the children warmly 
—cover the beds warmly—prevent 
direct draughts, and the cool air 
will not injure. 

Avoid flue ventilation of every 
sort, let fresh air come in as 
direct as possible. ‘ Night air’ is 
the only air which can be had at 
night, so do not fear it. Dread 
foul, because tainted air manufac- 
tured within the rooms. Any out- 
side fresh air is better than lung 
and skin tainted inside air. 

In contrast to hospital and school 
ventilation, look at greenhouses, as 
constructed and managed by hor- 
ticulturists who rear plants. In 
greenhouses and conservatories ge- 
nerally, there are means for warming 
and ventilation fully provided, the 
means being ingenious and simple; 
louvres in the roof can be opened or 
closed at pleasure the entire length 
of the ridge, so that the whole body 
of air can be regularly and evenly 
changed. The floor also is elevated 
and dry, and fresh aircan be admitted 
as may be required. Schools and 
hospitals are frequently the con- 
trary ofthis. There are no means 
for ventilation in the roof; and, if 
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the windows are open, a draught is 
created, chill is complained of, and 
windows are kept closed. The chil- 
dren are dull and inattentive, the 
master or mistress, confined in such 
atmosphere, become delicate, and 
many premature deaths amongst 
school teachers are the conse- 
quence. 

A horticulturist cannot afford 
to kill his plants ; he lives by rear- 
ing and preserving them in health, 
and to this end warnis and venti- 
lates with the greatest amount of 
care. Shall we ever learn to provide 
for human beings, and treat them 
with a similar amount of skill, 
forethought, and care? This ques- 
tion deserves a practical answer, 
and I recommend it to the special 
consideration of the ladies who may 
be district visitors. 

Medical men have told me that, 
in their practice, when called to 
fever and labour cases in cottages, 
they have been obliged purposely to 
break some of the windows. In other 
cases the medical man looks at the 
room and its surroundings, and if 
he finds it under the influence of 
some indescribable privy, midden, 
or cesspit nuisance, as is frequently 
the case, he orders the removal of 
the patient, as recovery is next to 
an impossibility under existing 
conditions. Clergymen, medical 
men, lady visitors, parish officers, 
and policemen, know the wretched 
dens I have indicated. 

A pure water supply is a prime 
necessity to health, but how rarely is 
pure water obtainable! In the coun- 
try, if there isa pump, it is nounusual 
thing to see a dung-heap close to it ; 
if there is a well, the top may be 
level with the ground, or it may be 
on the side of the road, or in a farm 
yard, or on an open bit of common, 
where fouling must and does take 
place. I have cases in my mind of 
these several mal-arrangements, 
some in the most charming rural 
landscapes in England. 
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The lady of the district may do 
much good by bringing about im- 
provements. The dung heaps should 
be removed, and the tops of the un- 
protected wells be raised and 
covered. 

Diseased men wish to be whole, 
they will compass the earth in 
search of some famed remedy, but 
it must come according to their 
preconceived fancy. 

In the 5th chapter of the Second 
Book of Kings there is a simple 
and affecting, but also instructive 
story :— 

‘ Naaman, captain of the hosts of 
Syria, was a mighty man of valour, 
but he was a leper. 

‘ A little captive maid of Israel, 
who waited on Naaman’s wife, said 
unto her mistress, Would God my 
lord were with the prophet that is 
in Samaria! for he would recover 
him of his leprosy.’ We are then 
told that ‘Naaman came with his 
horses and with his chariot, and 
stood at the door of the house of 
Elisha. 

‘And Elisha sent a messenger 
unto him saying, Go and wash in 
Jordan seven times, and thy flesh 
shall come again to thee, and thou 
shalt be clean. But Naaman was 
wroth, and went away, and said, 
Behold, I thought, He will surely 
come out to me and stand and call 
on the name of the Lord his God, 
and strike his hand over the place 
and recover the leper.’ The proud 
spirit of Naaman was, however, 
appeased by the pleading of his 
servants, who said, ‘My father, if 
the prophet had bid thee do some 
great thing, wouldst thou not have 
done it ?’ 

The lesson I wish to teach is 
that many valuable sanitary reme- 
dies are extremely simple. Do not 
rely on costly works, or expect 
grand ceremonials, but, put your 
house into sanitary order and obey 
the simple injunction, ‘ Wash and be 
clean.’ 
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BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE COMMUNE. 


By General CLUSERET. 


Tue Srrrinc or Apri 20, 1871. 


N April 20 I went to the Com- 
mune to protest against the 
decision of the Executive Commis- 
sion which had issued the following 
decree : 

‘The Executive Commission, 
taking into consideration the demo- 
cratic antecedents of the citizen 
Girod, chief of the 74th battalion, 
who was condemned to death by 
court-martial for having refused to 
march against the enemy, has com- 
muted his sentence. 

‘The prisoner Girod is to suffer 
civil and military degradation, and to 
remain in prison during the con- 
tinuance of the war.’ 

I have already related what had 
happened with regard to this affair ; 
how I saved Rigault and the Com- 
mission of Public Safety, and how I 
did not take the life which I rescued 
from the Executive Commission, it 
being no longer the time for doing so. 

Ihave also mentioned how during 
this sitting Rastoul demanded the 
dictatorship, and whose were the 
two voices which rose  simul- 
taneously to oppose taking the 
matter into consideration. 

After this incident, which ter- 
minated the secret sitting, Paschal 
Grousset made the following pro- 
position : 

‘That the Commune being of 
opinion, firstly that an end should 
be put to the conflict of functions 
which it is daily called upon to 
decide, and secondly that this can 
only be done by an entire reorgani- 
sation, and that the new members 
of the Commune should take part 
in this reorganisation, decides— 

‘ Firstly, that all the commis- 
sions on the Commune should be 
reconstructed and their functions 
clearly defined. 


‘ Secondly, that each commission 
should appoint one of its members 
to be the head of its special depart- 
ment, and responsible to the Com- 
mune. . 

‘Thirdly, that the Executive Com- 
mittee should be formed of the 
delegates of the commissions.’ 

This proposition would have 
given a death-blow to our resist- 
ance, as it put it entirely into the 
hands of five members of the mili- 
tary commission who were each 
more ignorant of military matters 
and more incompetent than the 
other. Each day would have wit- 
nessed endless discussion ending in 
Bergerets and 3rd of April. The 
more ignorant a man the more vain 
and short-sighted he is, reasons 
incapably and inconclusively. I 
opposed this being taken into con- 
sideration, and advanced the follow- 
ing counter-proposition : 

‘That the commissions should 
be dissolved, and that in their stead 
delegates from the different depart- 
ments should be appointed; that 
these delegates should mect once a 
day among themselves, and once 
before the Commune, to report on 
their departments.’ 

This proposition maintained unity 
of action and command in our re- 
sistance to the enemy, while at the 
same time it preserved the legiti- 
mate control of the Commune ;; it 
was not the kind of thing to suit 
babblers and busybodies who, in- 
capable of doing anything them- 
selves and bearing no responsibility, 
took shelter behind the commis- 
sions and undermined everything, 
regardless alike of good or bad, in 
order to attain their ideal, the 
puddle of anarchy not understood 
and dangerous word, first shot into 
the air by Proudhon. 

Who could venture to accuse 
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these commissions, containing as 
they did nearly all the members of 
the Commune, or at any rate the 
expression of the majority ? 

Avrial, Parisel, Rastoul, Le- 
francais and Clémence supported 
my proposition, but Babick, Vail- 
lant and Fortuné were against it. 
Arthur Arnould, one of the best 
men of the Commune, maintained 
a position between the two. On 
the suggestion of R. Rigault it was 
decided that Grousset, another 
member whose uame I have for- 
gotten—Oudet, I think—and I, 
should retire for a few minutes to 
draw up a resolution. The resolu- 
tion, concerning which we were all 
of one mind, was as follows: 

‘That the Commune should ap- 
voint to each public office one 
responsible delegate, to be under 
the control of the Commission and 
the Commune.’ 

This article was put to the vote, 
and was unanimously adopted, with 
one exception only. 

The Commune, at the instance of 
Paschal Grousset, decided that the 
number of delegates should be nine. 
This was absurd. Of what use 
were a Delegate of Foreign Affairs, 
a Minister of Public Works, and a 
Minister of Commerce, in the muni- 
cipal council of an unrecognised Com- 
mune?—for that was what we were. 
It was most important we should 
avoid everything that might give 
rise to false interpretations in this 
matter. 

One can understand a Ministry 
of War, for with certain exceptions 
—the grant of pensions, for in- 
stance—all its offices are applicable 
to any army, and an army in action 
must of necessity be centralised in 
the hands of him who directs it. 

One can understand a Ministry 
of Justice and Police, for in such a 
case as that of a city of 1,500,000 
inhabitants, besieged by, and sub- 
ject to, all the intrigues of a rich 
and unscrupulous enemy, it is espe- 
cially necessary to ceutralise the 
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duties of the police of the different 
districts, to communicate to them 
indications that would otherwise 
escape their notice, and to give 
them a general direction. 

One can understand a Ministry of 
Finance, the soul of resistance to 
Versailles, and of success. Here 
especially we needed an efficient 
man, not merely a_ book-keeper. 
Here it would be necessary to act 
in a revolutionary manner, without 
bourgeois scruples." 

I will further admit the Delegate 
of Education. It would be worthy 
of the people to send the children 
to school amid the roar of the can- 
non which were making a breach 
in the ancient strongholds of igno- 
rance and superstition. That vision 
of little children applying them- 
selves to learn without a moment’s 
loss of time, while their fathers 
were dying to gain for them the 
right of intellectual equality by 
education, was not without gran- 
deur. 

But what would be the use of a 
Delegate of Foreign Affairs for a 
single community in a country of 
which all the other communities 
were united in a compact national 
body, standing before governments 
which did not recognise the said 
community? He might spend his 
time in sending out circulars to the 
departments, but the departments 
were not foreign countries. 

Our only relations of interest 
with a foreign Power were the 
compulsory relations with Ger- 
many, and as they were essentially 
connected with our military opera- 
tions, the business would neces- 
sarily be conducted by the Dele- 
gate of War, Commander-in-Chief 
of the troops of the Commune, and 
the representative of Germany. 

This post was therefore altogether 
superfluous, as was also the Minis- 
try of Public Works. I have tried 
in vain to discover what occupation 
there could be for a Delegate of 
Public Works, beyond the duties of 
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the other departments, the Minis- 
tries of War, Finance, Public Safety, 
and Education. It was not the la- 
bour question entrusted to Franckel, 
or the commissariat bestowed upon 
Viard. 

‘2. The delegate is to have the 
power of taking whatever measures 
the situation may require on his 
own responsibility.’ 

All but four members voted in fa- 
vourof this paragraph, and it passed 
without discussion. 

‘3. The Commissions must in no- 
wise interfere with the action of 
the delegate ; they must register his 
deeds and refer them to the Com- 
mune.’ 

This paragraph was passed, with 
this amendment by Amouroux : 

‘The responsible delegate may be 
recalled by the Commune, at the 
request of the Commission, which 
must produce evidence to justify 
the measure.’ 

When the second paragraph had 
been passed I withdrew to attend to 
my military duties. 

Now came the moment for which 
Delescluze had been impatiently 
watching. He had only once dared 
to attack me to my face ; but it re- 
sulted in so much discomfiture to 
himself, and he came out of the 
affair so crestfallen, that for the 
future he confined himself to plot- 
ting against me behind my back, 
while to my face he was as civil as 
possible. 

I knew every moment what he 
was about, but J let him alone ; and 
if it were all to happen over again, 
I should do the same. I would not 
for the world act from personal 
motives. As soon as I was gone, 
Delescluze proposed a _ counter- 
resolution, in which the third ar- 
ticle was as follows: 

‘3. The delegates must come 
together every evening, and decide 
by a majority of votes on the mea- 
sures to be adopted in each depart- 
ment.’ 

This proposition was the height 
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of absurdity. Fancy military opera- 
tions conducted in accordance with 
the will of the majority, by Andrieux, 
Paschal Grousset, Vaillant, Viard, 
&c. Allexcellent people, these—most 
worthy people in every respect, and 
very learned, I have no doubt, in 
the matters of their own profes- 
sions, but totally ignorant concern- 
ing mine. Picture me to yourselves 
in the intervals of the sittings, 
which took place, not in the even- 
ing, but at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, with arms a-kimbo, waiting 
for the meeting to take place before 
I could act. 

It was the acme of the ridiculous, 
and had Delescluze not been Deles- 
cluze, I should have sworn that his 
proposition had been dictated by 
Versailles. 

I remained in ignorance of this 
resolution, which was definitively 
adopted by the Commune, and 
which, had I known of it, would 
have made me give in my resigna- 
tion at once during the sitting. 
Hence the astonishment of An- 
drieux when, at the first sitting of 
the Executive Commission, I ex- 
claimed, in answer to his proposition 
that the members should be respon- 
sible for each other, ‘What! I to 
be answerable for your deeds ? 
That’s good.’ I was shocked beyond 
measure at this monstrous idea ; but 
later, when paragraph 3, which I 
have just mentioned, came to my 
knowledge, I was obliged to confess 
that he had been right in speaking 
to me as he had done. There was 
no other course open to me but to 
resign, or submit with a good grace. 

If I adopted the first it was all 
over with the Commune, and with 
all those honest men who, without 
other ambition than that of gaining 
for their children a life of freedom 
and respectability through work, 
were fighting and suffering without 
a word of complaint. 

It was evident from the tone of 
the members of both the Execu- 
tive and Military Commissions that 
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these men, who knew nothing 
about military matters, were also 
afraid of nothing. It was ever the 
story of Carelle’s blockheads, who, 
fancying they would go to Ver- 
sailles, passed by Mont Valérien, 
and came back greatly astonished, 
and still more dismayed, at the 
ravages which the artillery of a fort 
could make in the close ranks of a 
flock of human beings. Their 
fathers had had a day on October 6, 
and they wanted to have one in 
April or May—it did not much 
matter which. They had read of 
this in the history of 1793 ; but con- 
cerning the changes in military 
tactics which had resulted from new 
modes of armament and means of 
transport, they knew not an iota— 
not a particle. 

Three headstrong fellows like 
Bergeret, Eudes, and Duval would 
concert together, and send off 60,000 
men just as one turns out a pack 
of hounds. ‘Hoicks! hoicks! 


tallyho'!’ and away they go. They 


have neither artillery, ambulance, 
reserve forces, nor scouts; neither 
advance guard nor supplies. Ohno! 
all that was part of the old school 
militarism. The Revolution had 
summed up everything—all science 
and experience—in the word pa- 
triotism. To be a good revolution- 
ist, it was only necessary to shut 
one’s eyes to the truth, and turn 
one’s back upon science. (I am 
only speaking of what concerns my 
own profession. ) 

Such was the direction taken by 
the ideas of the majority; but the 
majority did not consist of working 
men. Here were the dried-up fruit 
of all the so-called liberal profes- 
sions — law, medicine, literature, 
chemistry, shopkeeping ; engineers 
without works, doctors withont 
patients, Jawyers without briefs, 
professors without pupils—all these 
were comprised in it. 

These people, with plenty of ac- 
tivity in their heads, but none in 
their limbs—with appetites and as- 
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pirations, but no love of work, 
called everyone who said that a 
thing was not possible for such and 
such a reason, or that such and 
such conditions were indispensable 
to success, indifferent, reactionary, 
or incapable. All the genuine 
working men, and the men with 
convictions and learning, were in 
the minority. Here were to be 
found the Varlins, Vermorels and 
Rastouls (Félix Pyat, a man of 
great intelligence, was not properly 
speaking in either), but unfortu- 
nately they were timid with the 
timidity of men who, knowing by 
experience the difficulties of prac- 
tice, are patient. They neither 
ought to have contended nor could 
have contended against the intel- 
lectual disorder of the majority. 

I knew all this, and I anticipated 
the consequences. I foresaw that 
they would commit folly after folly, 
and that a fortnight from the time of 
my withdrawal the disheartened 
National Guards would open the 
gates to the Versaillestroops. This 
was precisely what happened. I 
swallowed my amour-propre out of 
love for the people and respect for 
the principle of the Cormmune. It 
was the greatest sacrifice I have ever 
been called upon tomake. This was 
the reason of the sudden change in 
my manner which was noticed, and 
cited against me, by Andrieux. I 
may add that, with the exception of 
asking me questions, the Executive 
Commission made no use of its 
prerogative. As I knew that what- 
ever I said would immediately be 
repeated, I remained silent, from 
which they concluded that, having 
nothing to say, I knew nothing. I 
placed official documents under the 
noses of the members of both the 
Executive and Military Commis- 
sions. I might as well have given 
them Sanscrit to read. This made 
them furious, and naturally the con- 
clusion their ignorance came to 
was that I was incapable. I never 
abandoned my rule of conduct to 
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keep silent as long as powder was 
speaking. Meyer and I alone knew 
about the organisation. Rossel 
himself, my Colonel of the Staff, 
was kept out of this business, it not 
being at all in his line. It was my 
duty to keep him in ignorance of it, 
as he had no talent for organisa- 
tion. This then was my position 
with regard to the Executive Com- 
mission, which I blame less than 
the Commune; for what is one to 
think of a soi-disant political body 
which could be guilty of such ras- 
calities as that of voting unani- 
mously for an act when I was 
present, and then, when my back 
was turned, playing the silly trick 
of voting the exact opposite? Cer- 
tainly the ‘Communal’ principle 
must have been very strong in 
itself to have held out sixty days 
against such fools. As for the 
people, I admire their patience: they 
forgot themselves in the cause, and 
submitted to everything rather than 
that the principle should suffer. 

At the end of this sitting the 
delegates and commissions were 
appointed. This was the result of 
the ballot : 

War 

Finance 

Commissariat 

Foreign Affairs 

Education 

Justice 

Safety . 


. Cluseret 
- Jourdes 
. Viard 

. Grousset ‘“ 
. Vaillant . ” 
. Protot 
. Rigault 


+ 43 votes 
22 
. 3 ” 


” 


” 


The last of these was immediately 
replaced by Cournet. 

Franckel was added for the Com- 
mission of Labour, and Andrieux 
for Public Works. 

The two last had not obtained a 
majority at the first ballot. 

The Military Commission was 
composed. of Delescluze, Tridon, 
Avrial, Ranvier, and Arnold—a 
journalist, a student, a mechanic, a 
painter on porcelain, and an archi- 
tect. The first was an old Jacobin, 
devoted, obstinate, borné, and ut- 
terly ignorant in all the concerns 
of the profession. 
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The second was a man of superior 
mind, the best man of the Com- 
mune certainly ; but he was dying. 

The third was a working man of 
a good frank disposition, devoted to 
the cause, and without arriére- 
pensée, but ignorant of my profes- 
sion as a fish, who cited me before 
the bar of the Commune for not 
having charged the shells with 
dynamite. 

The fourth was a man of un- 
doubted energy and devotion, igno- 
rant of military matters, but suffi- 
ciently intelligent not to give me 
any unnecessary trouble. 

A more corrupt man than the 
fifth cannot be imagined; and, as 
he knew that I was acquainted 
with his private character, he 
made himself consciously or un- 
consciously the tool of Versailles 
by continually putting spokes into 
my wheels. It was the batta- 
lion he commanded (the 64th) 
which opened the gates to Ver- 
sailles, and gave out that the enemy 
had been in Paris at 8 o’clock on 
the evening of the 21st; and al- 
though I was almost unanimously 
acquitted (with the exception of 
§ votes) he wanted me to be kept a 
prisoner at all hazards. 

The following day, at noon (April 
21), Delescluze came to the Ministry 
of War just as I was going out to 
visit the forts. I found him sitting 
by the fire in the office of the Chief 
of the Staff. I still see his look of 
horror when I said to him, ‘Good 
morning, old fellow ; how are you? 
What can I do for you?’ 

‘Why, the Military Commission 
is going to meet here.’ 

‘Very well,’ I replied, ‘you have 
a nice fire and can warm yourself. 
I am going to the onut-posts,’ and 
summoning my carriage, I drove 
away. There was no malice pré- 
pense in what I said, but Delescluze 
was shocked ; he had a great idea 
of himself and his Military Com- 
mission. He had come to examine 
me, and was horrified at the free 
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and easy manner in which I assigned 
him the fireside as his place of bat- 
tle. He fancied himself a commis- 
sioner of ’93, and would have had 
me come before him trembling, 
deferential, and deeply impressed 
with a sense of his importance; but 
all this was entirely foreign to my 
nature. 

I established the Military Com- 
mission in the rooms on the ground 
floor. 

I gave Arnold the superintend- 
ence of the organisation of the 
infantry, and instructed Meyer to 
drown him under an avalanche of 
official reports concerning legions, 
battalions, and companies, enough 
to make one shiver in the month of 
August. 

Tridon was entrusted with the 
intendance and Delescluze with the 
commissariat. Avrial had charge 
of the ammunition; Ranvier never 
came. 

My intercourse with them was 
of a good nature, especially with 
Avrial and Tridon. I have generally 
had a perfect understanding with 
genuine working men; but this 
miscellaneous crowd by which I 
was surrounded, these parodies on 
Robespierre, wretched little Marats, 
and republican petits crevés, inspired 
me with disgust. 

There is no air for one’s luangs— 
no ground for one’s feet. You 
search, you probe, you listen in 
vain, and what you hear has the 
effect of a barrel-organ playing the 
Qa ira to an accompaniment of 
oaths and senseless phrases; but 
you may search and search and 
search in vain, to find an original or 
sound idea. 

But with the working men it is 
quite different. The uneducated, 
who have only aspirations, have 
a deep sense of justice and freedom. 
Experience and instinct give them 
a true idea of their social wrongs, 
and they know that liberty, and 
liberty only, can set them right. 
To believe that they place confi- 
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dence in scientifico-social formulas, 
that can be directly applied by au- 
thorised edicts, is a gratuitous in- 
sult to them, and shows that one 
entirely misunderstands them. If 
here and there they still follow a 
Delescluze or a Gambetta, clogging 
unintentionally the wheels of Jaco- 
binism, it is primarily out of hatred 
to what is, and then because Jaco- 
binism, like Jesuitism, assumes all 
shapes and tries to hide the most 
ruthless despotism under the cloak 
of liberty. The people do not ex- 
amine very closely ; they behold the 
cap of Liberty and run after it with- 
out looking to see whether Liberty 
be underneath it. 

Who was a greater despot than 
Gambetta, hunting down and im- 
prisoning the Socialist workmen of 
Lyons and Marseilles, and shooting 
those unfortunates who murmured 
at having to die of hunger and cold 
in those charnel houses which he 
called his camps of instruction? I 
do not speak of myself, whom he 
caused to be hunted like a wild 
beast during the winter of 1870 and 
1871 by his bloodhound Rane, his 
prefects, and his prosecutors, be- 
cause I had seen too clearly into his 
game, and had from the first de- 
nounced him to the people as a new 
Jules Favre, a new Ollivier, another 
Jules Simon. 

Who showed a more utter disre- 
gard of the public cause than he 
did in giving the command of the 
republican forces to the men most 
censured by the people—Charrette, 
Solignac, d’Aurelles de Paladine, 
Cambriel, and all the generals of 
the fallen régime under the public 
reprobation ? 

The difference between the Jaco- 
binand Bonapartist schools in France 
lies only in one word, that which 
designates the form of Government. 
The principle is the same—liberty 
in subjection to irresponsible autho- 
rity. We have seen Challemel 
Lacour at Lyons, Naquet and Gent 
at Marseilles, and Gambetta every- 
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where. My friends, what have they 
done for you? On the other hand, 
they did not forget themselves. Ask 
Gambetta what he was about at St. 
Sébastien when we were fighting in 
Paris, and Challemel what he was 
doing in Switzerland. 

As regards those workmen with a 
higher intellectual cultivation, like 
Varlon, Franckel, and Malon, they are 
the only men, believe me, who have 
any real influence with their class. 
There is only one political and social 
principle—Liberty. As for establish- 
ing Socialism by force, and making 
it fructify by means of blood—oh, 
they are much too philosophical and 
strong to be violent. It was their 
patience that ruined them. They 
first let themselves be invaded, and 
then ruled over by the Jacobins and 
Blanquists. They had a ready- 
made formula, whether it was 
adapted to the circumstances or 
means mattered little. ‘ Robespierre 
acted thus, and our forefathers ap- 
proved. Let us do likewise, and 
approve [yourselves]. Amen.’ 

Whoever does not approve down 
with! If Delescluze had triumphed, 
we should have been put down. 
There was no room for liberty be- 
tween the two camps of Versailles 
and the majority of the Commune. 

I approve of Robespierre as far 
as a temporary necessity. Our fa- 
thers in 1793 made war against 
a caste which derived its strength 
and privileges from its blood. It 
was, therefore, necessary to drown 
it in blood; but we in 1871 were 
fighting against people who de- 
rived their privileges and strength 
from their money credit, not their 
birth, and therefore it was only 
necessary to strike a blow there and 
there only. For this there was no 
need to veil the face of Liberty, and 
use atrocious violence. It would 
have sufficed, as I have said, to lay 
our hands on the Bank of France. 
What is a bourgeois without a 
penny? Nothing. What is a no- 
bleman without a penny? Stilla 
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nobleman. The first, therefore, 
should be ruined, and the second 
destroyed. Robespierre understood 
his mission, and accomplished it. 

Delescluze, and the majority of 
the Commune, understood nothing, 
and therefore accomplished nothing. 

Whatever may be said or done 
in the present day, the chief article 
in the universal creed of the work- 
ing men of all countries is this: 
the absolute and unlimited right of 
meeting and associating freely, when 
and where they please, in order to 
hold consultations, to learn, and to 
come to an understanding with 
each other, and thus get the benefit 
of the various manifestations of 
thought. 

Where such liberty exists, no 
revolutions need be feared. Evolu- 
tions only take place. 

Now I will return to my Military 
Commission. The preceding pages 
are necessary to explain its origin ; 
now we will see what it was com. 
posed of. It will then be easier to 
understand how my proposition of 
setting the Archbishop at liberty 
was received. The noisiest mem- 
ber, the one who arrogated most 
importance to himself, and was 
made most of by the Commission, 
was certainly the most useless. 

Like all sinecurists, Andrieux 
comes in a few minutes late. He 
has an air of business, and carries 
a huge portfolio bursting with 
documents. A short, stout, fat man, 
with one eye, and his head buried 
in his shoulders. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he seats himself 
at the centre of the table round 
which we are assembled, and begins, 
in a small, quavering voice, which 
one is astonished to hear proceeding 
from that large head and stout 
body, to drawl out an interminable 
dreary discourse ending in smoke. 

When one had listened, and tried 
to discover what he was driving at, 
one was amazed to find that it was 
all about a bill of 3fr. 50c., or some 
such thing, in regard to which he 
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wanted the advice, consent, and 
signatures of his illustrious col- 
leagues who formed the Council. 
A lock had been out of order, and 
in the absence of the Council he 
had felt it his duty—seeing that 
the case was urgent—to take upon 
himself to call a locksmith. 

When I think that my time was 
taken up with nonsense like this; 
that such creatures had the right 
to control me, examine me, and 
inflict the burden of their respon- 
sibility on me, I should turn red 
with shame did I not remember 
that I had submitted voluntarily 
out of love for the people, whom I 
respected even amid their errors, 
and whose cause I wished to up- 
hold. 

Andrieux never could understand 
that we were not impressed, as he 
was, by the importance of his com- 
munications, and, above all, that 
we did not admire his Republican 
austerity, which would not allow 
him to spend 3fr. 50c. without con- 


sulting his colleagues. 

Small in stature, to begin with, 
and accustomed to small surround- 
ings, for him everything assumed 


microscopic proportions. His little 
nose must poke into everything. 
He ferreted, he rummaged, he 
fumbled, he gossiped, but above 
all he chattered and made himself 
small, To deny, instead of teach- 
ing; to blame, instead of judging ; 
to condemn, instead of understand- 
ing, such were his doings. Would 
to God he were the only one of his 
species ! 

On the left side of Andrieux sat 
Vaillant. He was of middle height, 
and in physiognomy strikingly 
like Robespierre. He spoke little. 
I believe him to be honest and 
energetic. An engineer by profes- 
sion, he was put, after September 
4, by the Committee of the twenty 
arrondissements, which held its 
meetings in the Place de la Cor- 
derie, on the War Committee with 
L’Huillier, Flourens, and myself, 
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though he was totally ignorant of 
the profession. But what did that 
matter? Dereurre was put over 
Dombroski by the Commune! Such 
things one has to bear, and one 
does bear, when one is really de- 
voted to something higher than 
men—to a principle. Vaillant has 
not said his last word: he is young, 
and the future belongs to him. I 
have seen him indefatigable in busi- 
ness, and devoted to what he 
thought the truth—the eccentri- 
cities of the Jacobins and Blan- 
quists, who formed the majority of 
the Commune. He has in him the 
stuff to make a Socialist. May he 
develop! 

On the right of Andrieux sat Pro- 
tot, Minister of Justice, a tall, thin 
man, with brown, or rather chest- 
nut hair. He was a lawyer, and 
studied medicine. He is still young, 
and his mind is not well balanced, 
so it is difficult to predict what he 
may become. At present he be- 
longs to Blanqui. A man of action, 
master of himself, intelligent, am- 
bitious, and somewhat of aformulist, 
Protot is a sort of modern St. Just. 
I do not think he will remain at- 
tached to the cause of the prole- 
tariat. I hope I may be mistaken, 
but his imperious spirit drives him 
towards Jacobinism, and his ambi- 
tion towards power. The cause of 
the proletariat possesses no attrac- 
tions for minds of that class. I 
should not be astonished if he were 
to join Gambetta. Protot fought 
well in the last days of the Com- 
mune, and had his jaw broken by a 
ball behind a barricade. Now, in 
his retreat at Berne, far from imi- 
tating his former colleagues, who 
pass their time in tearing each other 
to pieces, he spends his in work, 
and has taken his degree as doctor 
of medicine. He is an earnest man 
who, in both senses, will make his 
way in the world. 

To the left of Vaillant sat the son 
of Philip Cournet. The father, who 
had been a naval officer, was a 
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friend of mine, and, perhaps, the 
most energetic man the Revolution 
had produced. He was killed in a 
duel in London, where he had taken 
refuge, by Barthélemy, another re- 
fugee. The son belongs, like his 
father and Delescluze, whose lien- 
tenant he was, to the Jacobin school. 
Though born in 1839, Cournet 
is already grey; he is tall, but 
fat, and is the personification of 
good nature. I believe it to be 
the foundation of his character. 
He is very liberal, and I do not 
ive that adjective lightly. He isa 
Socialist in feeling, without having 
earned a right to the title by study 
of the question ; but above all, he is 
aconvinced Republican, and under- 
stands the Revolution better than 
those who accuse him of being a 
‘Moderate,’ and this alone would 
have raised him above his prede- 
cessor, R. Rigault, had he done 
nothing else for public safety. 


Cournet, indeed, had no special 
qualifications for a prefect of police. 


He was a generous man of actionand 
feeling, and his talents were those 
of a journalist. Why then was he 
made a prefect of police? For the 
same reason that inspired the Com- 
mune to put Delescluze at the head 
of the military forces, a proceeding 
which led to its downfall by the 
entrance of the Versaillese - into 
Paris. When men commit such 
crimes of ‘ Léze-intelligence’ they 
ought to retire and abstain from 
judging others. Ifthe people persist 
in allowing themselves to be indoc- 
trinated by all these noisy nonenti- 
ties (who arethe more presumptuous 
because they know nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, of the extent of their 
own ignorance), they may resign 
themselves to remain a long time 
in the state of misery and degrada- 
tion which they are kept in by 
adventurers of more intelligence 
and cultivation. 

I said that Cournet was truly 
liberal. Here is a proof. 

A priest whom I did not know 
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came to me at the office one day, at 
the time Cournet was Delegate of 
Public Safety. He wished to see 
the Archbishop. ‘What for?’ I 
asked. ‘To confess him,’ he replied, 
frankly, and added, ‘It is a great 
consolation to us priests.’ ‘ Very 
well,’ I said; ‘come again to-mor- 
row, when I shall have seen the 
prefect of police ;’ and at the sitting 
of the council I spoke to Cournet 
about it. His first words were— 
‘Do you think it can be done?’ 
‘Certainly,’ [ replied; ‘what does 
it matter to us whether those people 
confess or do not confess—what has 
that to do with the Commune ?’ 
‘You are right,’ he said, after a few 
minutes’ thought, and he signed the 
pass. The intellectual dwarfs of 
the school of Rigault and Co. could 
have set up a great cackle, and 
have imagined they would save the 
capital by refusing to let one priest 
confess another. What did it 
matter to us? Let them confess, 
but don’t let them teach, don’t pay 
them, and above all don’t persecute 
them,and then they will nolonger be 
dangerous. The Government which 
did them most harm was that of 
July—it did not meddle with them 
at all, it ignored them. 

To the right of Protot sat Paschal 
Grousset, a handsome young man, 
rather too conscious of his good 
looks, who took too much pains 
with his hair, his nails, and his per- 
son generally. He was very ener- 
getic, and an out-and-out Jacobin, 
but the calm energy, patience, and 
resolution which characterise a good 
Socialist were not in harmony with 
his Corsican temperament. Grousset 
was not aware that he filled a part 
as useless as that of Andrieux, or, if 
he was, he erred in not saying so, 
and in accepting a sinecure. 

The place at my right, between 
me and Cournet, was occupied by 
Viard. Viard was a fair man with 
a sanguine complexion, tall, stout, 
and strong—a-man of action in the 
fullest sense. Though of an upright 
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disposition, and good as good bread, 
he was nevertheless one of the most 
violent of the majority. Did he 
himself know why? Not the least 
in the world. He thought by these 
means to get sooner to the goal. He 
who had never injured a fly, and 
would have thrown himself into the 
fire for an enemy, was always advo- 
cating the most extreme measures. 
He voted for the seizure of the hos- 
tages, and was opposed to the release 
of the Archbishop, and yet he would 
have put himself between them and 
the mouths of the chassepots. The 
ranks of the people are full of such 
strange contradictory natures. Who 
could have placed Viard at the head 
of an administration? Some one 
evidently who wanted to shelter 
himself behind him. I have heard 


speak of an embezzlement of funds 
at his office. I know nothing of this 
business, and I do not need to know 
anything to feel convinced that Viard 
never embezzled anything. He was 
an honest, straightforward man, 


capable of killing an ox, or even a 
comrade, with one blow of his fist, 
without intention, but incapable of 
a base act. 

The Delegate of Trade, in a be- 
sieged town, where the whole male 
population had to live at the rate of 
thirty sous each per day, had not 
much to do. Viard therefore only 
concerned himself with the victual- 
ing. He wanted to provision Paris 
on the old monarchical system of 
centralisation, and he accomplished 
nothing, Paris provisioned itself, 
showing itself in this much more 
intelligent and revolutionary than 
those who pretended to revolutionise 
it. As regards the finding of supplies 
for the National Guard, which was 
my exclusive duty, I was never able 
to get anything whatsoever from the 
systems of the Intendance Géné- 
rale, and from the Commission of 
Supplies, but promises, which were 
never fulfilled, and I was obliged to 
take into my own hands the pro- 
visioning of the market of La Vil- 
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lette. It was very simply managed. 
I paid Pantin for the cattle, and had 
them taken to the market of La Vil- 
lette. When people saw that ani- 
mals could be taken to market, and 
that they were paid for, and not 
stolen or requisitioned, the market 
was as well supplied as it had ever 
been. 

At Grousset’s right sat Franckel. 
The Commission of Public Works 
had to deal with the matter of con- 
tracts entered into with private peo- 
ple, for the supply of ammunition 
and instruments of war required by 
the troops, a work belonging by 
rights to the Ministry of War. 
Properly speaking, therefore, there 
were no public works; but there 
was the grand question which super- 
sedes all others, the one which had 
driven the people to take up arms, 
namely, the question of Labour, and 
Franckel was quite in his element 
at the head of a department which 
was exclusively occupied with the 
concerns of labour, and which de- 
vised practical solutions for the 
time when the working classes, 
freed from the criminal attacks of 
the bourgeoisie, would be able to 
turn their attention to the work of 
organisation. 

The bearer of the title was good; 
it was only the title of the depart- 
ment itself which was bad. Franckel 
is a Hungarian by birth, if I am 
not mistaken, and a jeweller by 
trade. He is a small, fair, thin 
man, with nothing strongly deve- 
loped but his nose and the seat of 
thought. He has a subtle and me- 
thodical mind, and is thoroughly ae- 
quainted with the questions relative 
to labour. If he remains faithful to 
the working classes he will be called 
to play an important part. Between 
Franckel and me sat Jourdes, the 
Delegate of Finance, a small, pale, 
thin man, scrofulous and consump- 
tive. He was perfectly trustworthy, 
but unfortunately he was nothing 
more; if he had been intelligent 
and revolutionary he would have 
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taken the Bank. He defended it, 
however, more than anyone —at 
any rate as much as Beslay—why, 
then, was he sent to Caledonia? 
His passage was a most uncalled- 
for expense. 

The Executive Commission, con- 
stituted as we have seen, used to 
meet every day at two o'clock, at 
the Ministry of War, in the room 
on the ground-floor which I had at 
first made over to the Central Com- 
mittee, and which it had vacated 
in great indignation because I had 
dared to arrest with my own hand 
one of its members, a good-for- 
nothing rascal andconfirmed drunk- 
ard, named Ferrat, Commander of 
the 80th battalion. 

And now that we have made ac- 
quaintance with the Executive Com- 
mission, we will proceed to the 


Archbishop. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS. 


It is not generally known how 
the Archbishop of Paris came to be 


arrested. His arrest is supposed to 
have been a political measure, a 
preconceived idea, a plan ripely 
considered, seriously debated, and 
then resolutely executed. It was 
nothing of the sort. It originated 
in the head or the heart, whichever 
you please, of two persons acting 
under the impulse of the moment 
without consulting anybody. 

We were in the first days of April. 
The unfortunate and ridiculous en- 
terprise of the Generals of the Com- 
mune had just taken place. I was 
at the Ministry of War, and as I had 
closed its kitchens—being deter- 
mined to cut short the culinary dis- 
orders which had reigned in the 
Ministries since the beginning of the 
Commune—lI used to take breakfast 
in the morning from the wine-shop 
at the corner, and in the evening I 
generally went to dine either at 
the Hétel de Ville or at the Pre- 
fecture of Police with Raoul Rigault. 
This day I had dined at the Prefec- 
ture of Police. 
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It was late when we rose from 
table, and before returning to the 
Ministry I lingered some time in 
the large red saloon, conversing with 
Rigault, Chardon, and, I think, 
Sicard. I do not believe there was 
anybody else. 

The immense saloon, hung with 
red, and lighted only with two 
lamps, placed on a console, was in 
other parts, and especially in the 
corners, very dark. From out of 
one of these dark corners appeared 
a woman, dressed in deep mourning. 
She was sobbing, and came towards 
us like a person who had been dis- 
creetly waiting. We all recognised 
her. She was the widow of one of 
our friends who had been basely 
assassinated a few days previously 
in violation of a pledge, and in de- 
fiance of the last thing a soldier still 
respects, when he respects nothing 
else. It was barely three or four 
days since she and her husband had 
dined at the very table we had just 
quitted. 

Madame T. narrated to us that 
she had just returned from Ver- 
sailles, where she had vainly peti- 
tioned M. Thiers to let her have the 
dead body of her husband. In her 
exasperation she demanded ven- 
geance or a hostage. 

We were much moved at the 
poignancy of her grief. Her hus- 
band had been our friend, brave 
among the brave; but what could 
we do? put soldiers or gendarmes 
to death ? Thiers and Vinoy would 
desire nothing bettter. I remember 
the effect made upon us in 1848 by 
the story of Mobiles sawn asunder 
between two planks. We were 
young and unsuspecting; we be- 
lieved that it had really happened, 
and in our fury fought like madmen 
for the bourgeoisie whohad invented 
the story and were laughing in 
their sleeves. Further, when the 
National Guard—who, whatever has 
been said to the contrary, fought 
very little—became, thanks to us, 
masters of the situation, they, like 
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the Versaillese, abused their victory, 
and we allowed them to do it. Not 
all, however, for I recollect having 
summarily put down the National 
Guard of Pantin, which, against my 
will, had shot two men in the gar- 
den of the Luxembourg. I ordered 
my Mobiles to seize them and shut 
them up all together in the School 
of Mines, which was then at the 
extremity of the garden, looking 
towards the Observatory. The only 
favour they asked of me was to al- 
low them to take with them two 
barrels of wine which they had 
brought. This I unfortunately per- 
mitted, for, becoming more and 
more drunk, they amused them- 
selves by firing at random into the 
windows of the Rue d’Enfer, and 
thus killed or wounded several per- 
sons. 

To put gendarmes to death would 
not have made much difference in 
the disposition of their comrades, it 
is true: but soldiers of the line— 
that was quite another thing. 

The massacre of civil hostages 
would have bad a still more lament- 
able effect. Madame T. took 
Rigault apart. They withdrew into 
one of the dark recesses formed by 
the depth of the angles of the vast 
saloon, and conversed for a con- 
siderable time in a very animated 
manner. Having nothing further 
to do there, | went away. It was 
only afterwards that I learnt the 
subject of their conversation, and 
its results. 

Madame T. was related, and 
closely related, to the Archbishop. 
Exasperated at his having been un- 
able or unwilling to do anything 
for her husband, she demanded of 
Rigault the arrest of the Archbishop, 
and his detention as a hostage. 
Rigault only saw in the demand 
and the arrest an act quite natural 
and of little importance. He did 
not understand that he thus started 
the Commune on the road to that 
quagmire into which Thiers sought to 
plunge it, which Barral de Montaut, 
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his avowed agent, had suggested to 
Urbain, and of which he boasted in 
the Council of War—the massacre 
of the hostages—that is to say, an 
act of stupid violence ; but let me 
not anticipate. 

Though the residence of the Arch- 
bishop was but a few paces from 
the Ministry of War, I only heard 
of the Archbishop’s arrest one or 
two days after it had happened. 
The reason of this is that being ab- 
sorbed in my special duties I paid 
little attention to what was passing 
elsewhere, and only heard the news 
when I went in the evening to dine 
at the Hotel de Ville or the Prefec- 
ture. Not having been there that 
day, I did not know what had taken 
place. But what proves that Raoul 
Rigault did not understand the im- 
portance of the act he had commit- 
ted is that he consulted neither the 
Commune nor me about it ; yet this 
was the least he owed to those 
who had the responsibility of the 
defence of Paris, considering the in- 
fluence such an act would have 
upon it. 

The Commune gave its approval 
—it could not do otherwise. There 
were not ten of its members who 
did not tremble before the clubs, 
and the clubs were at the orders of 
M. Thiers, who led them by his 
agents, like M. de Montaut, giving 
a mistress and the watch-word 
to Urbain. This is as sad as it 
is simple, but so it is; there is 
no club which at its outset does 
not accept the person who is most 
rabid and has the loudest voice. 
Afterwards it is different. When 
the clubs—as, for instance, that of 
the Jacobins, and the Cordeliers or 
the Corderie—have, so to say, set- 
tled down, they are no longer clubs, 
but popular assemblies. At the 
Corderie the members did not de- 
claim, they reasoned and discussed ; 
it was the International, and there 
the agents of M. Thiers would have 
lost their time. But elsewhere it 
was different. I will not mention 
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proper names, not wishing to con- 
found excellent revolutionists—de- 
voted, but unconscious—with crafty 
police agents. This only I will 
say, that in all the clubs of Paris 
there were always to be found vio- 
lent orators and a credulous audi- 
ence for the most bloodthirsty pro- 
positions and the most absurd ac- 
cusations. It is evident that this 
would not have continued, and that 
at the end of a few months most of 
the clubs would have disappeared 
of themselves. The remainder, 
having a vitality of their own, would 
have become transformed, like their 
predecessors. The evil instigators 
would have been turned out or pun- 
ished, as they deserved, and men of 
worth would have acquired the in- 
finence that belongs to them. An 
earnest programme would have 


taken the place of foolish and vision- 
ary schemes, and the Commune, en- 
lightened instead of being disturbed 
and menaced by the clubs, would 
have acquired the moral authority 


necessary to the accomplishment of 
its work. But at that time there 
was nothing of all this, nor could 
there be. Heterogeneous elements 
—men unknown to the people and 
to one another, whom the chances 
of the siege had brought together— 
represented neither a party nor an 
idea. There were all sorts of par- 
ties and all sorts of ideas, and, 
worst of all, all sorts of discontents, 
grievances, rancours, and, I must 
say it, latent ambitions. Not know- 
ing one another, there was a gene- 
ral mistrust, and underlying all that 
there was in many of them an im- 
mense desire to maintain the posi- 
tion to which chance had raised 
them. This, joined to the habit of 
serving and bowing which is in- 
eradicable in France, made them 
serve the clubs; and thus they 
howed, without knowing it, before 
the agents of M. Thiers, by whom 
the clubs were directed. 

As soon as I heard of the arrest 
of the Archbishop, I spoke to Ri- 
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gault about it, who seemed very 
much astonished that I attached so 
much importance to it. In his eyes 
it was only another priest arrested— 
nothing more, if one were to listen to 
him,and nobody ought to occupy him- 
self about it but old women, pious 
people and the Versaillese, to whom 
it would serve asa warning. He was 
positively under the impression that 
in order to have their dear cleric 
restored to them the Versaillese of 
the Right would force M. Thiers to 
any sacrifice. It was impossible to 
show a greater simplicity. Here 
the place to say a few words « 
Raoul Rigault. I saw Rigault = 
the first time in the year 1867, ina 
coffee-house of the Fanbourg Mont- 
martre, where the disciples of Father 
de Sonat were accustomed to as- 
semble, all readers of the Morale 
Indépendante. 

There was a school of Atheism 
there, and, a singular fact, a faith in 
Atheism. They affirmed a negation 
—they became passionate enthu- 
siasts fora negation. I never could 
understand that it was possible to 
found a party upon a negation, and 
to inspire the masses with a nega- 
tive passion. They believed in it, 
and never was fervent Catholic more 
fanatical than these Atheists. I do 
not recollect on what occasion I in- 
serted one day in an article this 
phrase, so common in France, Ah, 
mon Dieu! I might just as well 
have said, Sacre-bleu or Ma foi. 
Some days afterwards, returning 
from St. Pélagie, where I had been 
to see Vermorel, a man rushed out 
of a coffee-house and accosted me. 
It was the Baron de Sonat. ‘Mydear 
friend,’ said he, ‘ you have grieved 
us very much,’ and he had the air of 
a pontiff en déveine. * What's the 
matter?’ ‘You have invoked the 
nameof God in oneof your writings,’ 
he replied. ‘Well?’ ‘ Well! is it 
not enough ? Did you not exclaim, 
‘** Ah, mon Dieu’’?’ ‘Come, Father 
Sonat,’ said I, ‘let us take a glass 
of beer.’ He took the glass of 
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beer, but 
nevertheless. 
R. Rigault was one of his most 
fervent disciples. He was literally 
a clerico-phobist and a passionate 
Blanquist. I have the highest 
opinion of Blanqui, but no opinion 
of his disciples. They are for the 
most part foolish; who deprived of 
the authority of the master are 
beneath anything one can imagine. 
Witness those of the Commune. I 
except Tridon and two or three 
others at most, and these have re- 
formed and have become wholly 
Socialists—that is to say simply 
revolutionists—liberal, honest and 
logical. Rigault had a hobby which 
all his friends helped to foster. He 
believed himself a great adminis- 
trator of police, and all his friends 
cried in chorus, ‘He is a great 
administrator of police.’ In virtue 
of this belief he was made Com- 
missary of Police on the 4th of 
September, and Prefect of Police 
on the 18th of March because he had 


he was scandalised 


been made Commissary of Police 
on the 4th of September; but the 
truth is there was no man less fitted 
for the police than Rigault, though 


he was by no meansafool. He did 
nothing under the Commune. For 
him all was comprised in closing 
the churches and imprisoning the 
priests without a hearing—a work 
extremely easy for him but very 
disagreeable for me, who was 
charged with the defence of Paris, 
for all this discontent manifested 
itself in a dumb resistance which 
sowed distrust and discord among 
the ranks of the people—who, 
being all National Guards, formed 
the only force to be opposed to the 
Versaillese. I was several times 
obliged to intervene in opposition 
to Rigault’s orders—a useless and 
dangerous waste of power of which 
I had not too much. 

Rigault discovered nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, of all the intrigues 
of Versailles in Paris—not even the 
affair of the tricolored arm-bands, 
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which was brought to light in the 
following manner. The person 
commissioned by Versailles with 
the making of these bands, prof- 
fered a share of them to a poor 
woman out of work. She offered 
an exorbitant price for making 
them, ten centimes each I believe. 
The workwoman, surprised, ex- 
pressed her astonishment to her 
lover, who, though not belonging 
to the Commune, made a declara- 
tion to the Commissary of Police. 
Search was made in the dwelling 
of the contractor, and so the affair 
was discovered. Rigault was a 
small man, and tolerably well- 
made. His personal appearance 
was attractive rather than repulsive. 
He was dark, short-sighted, and 
took snuff in excess. It was in- 
deed dirty. His manner was ab- 
rupt; and had an official style 
about it. Educated at Chaptal 
College, he was acquainted with 
literature, wrote pretty well, and 
would have made an _ excellent 
fellow had it not been for his hobby, 
which brought him to the Prefec- 
ture of Police, where he committed 
nothing but follies, and afterwards 
to the Palais de Justice, where, as 
Procureur of the Commune, he 
continued to do the same thing. 
Nobcdy contributed more than 
Rigault to the loss of the Com- 
mune. 

Asa private man I esteem Rigault 
greatly. He was convinced, ho- 
nestly convinced, and gave his life 
for his conviction, but as a public 
man he was deplorable. 

In his arrest of the Archbishop— 
which was entjrely his own work, 
and which, I repeat, he accomplished 
without consulting anyone, Rigault 
saw nothing but (1) the legitimate 
satisfaction given to the widow of a 
martyr, (2) a hostage for the army, 
(3) an act to strike terror into the 
priesthood, and (4) a flattery ad- 
dressed to the clubs. Four ab- 
surdities! The widow gained 
nothing, the future was made by 
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M. Thiers more bloody than ever ; 
the priests made much of their 
martyr, and the clubs fell with 
the Commune. As for Rigault, he 
could not have acted more foolis shly, 
or less like a 
Police. 

A few days after the arrest of the 
Archbishop, Dacosta and Levrault 
went to Mazas to lay before him and 
the Abbé Duguerry a new scheme 
that had been concocted. 

This time an idea rather more 
ridiculous than the arrest itself had 
germinated in the brain of the 
Commune., It was to engage 
M. Thiers to exchange the Arch- 
bishop for Blanqui. 

Flotte, who was a personal friend 
of Blanqui, threw himself into this 
business heart and soul, but truly 
one must have been a fool to propose 
a bargain to M. Thiers which de- 
prived him at once of Blanqui and 
the Archbishop. 

If Blanqui were at Paris he 
might save the Commune. He 
would have taken the political 
conduct of affairs into his own 
hands, and have left me free to de- 
vote myself wholly to the military 
defence of Paris. Accustomed to 
discipline, he would have disciplined 
his people, and allowed me to disci- 
pline mine. It was not he who 
would have attacked the court- 
martial and have connived at the 
drunkenness and cowardice of the 
commanders, turned from their 


duty by the instigating agents of 


M. Thiers, who well knew what he 
was about. In holding Blanqui, he 
held the soul of the Commune, aban- 
doned to his pupils without direction. 
In obliging us to retain the Arch- 
bishop he knew that if in a moment 
of popular effervescence that dig- 
nitary should be assassinated, it 
would deeply damage the people’s 
cause. An exchange deprived him 
of both these chances without afford- 
ing him any equivalent advantage. 
It was therefore a folly to propose 
such a thing. 
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and Levrault first visited 
the Abbé Duguerry, whose cell 
was within two doors of the one 
I myself was to occupy a few days 
later (62, 6th Division). They 
informed him of the massacres the 
Versaillese had been guilty of, and 
observing to him that he was de- 
tained as a hostage urged him to 
write to the Government of Ver- 
sailles in the interests of humanity. 
Duguerry consented willingly, and 
wrote the letter, which everyone has 
read, and which is not distinguished 
either by the independence or the 
manliness of its style. 

Provided with this letter, they 
introduced themselves to the Arch- 
bishop, and showing it to him they 
asked him if he were inclined to 
address the Government of Ver- 
sailles in a similar sense. 

The Archbishop, more master 
of himself, declared that ‘ he could 
not help condemning the odious 
conduct of the troops of Versailles’ 
(literal), and that he was ready to 
do what the delegates of the Sireté 
Générale desired. These latter re- 
plied that they would not influence 
his decision in the least. ‘We are 

come,’ said they, ‘ to communicate, 
and to (raw your attention to a fact 
—nothing more. Act as your con- 
science dictates to you.’ 

The Archbishop answered that 
he was quite ready to write to 
Versailles any letter they might 
dictate to him. ‘ Write yourself, 
what you please and when you 
please. We will return,’ said the 
delegates. ‘Be it so,’ said the 
Are shbishop, ‘only I warn you that 
I consider the Abbé Duguerry’s 
letter somewhat too compromising. 
He has gone too far. I shall not 
go so far.” ‘That is your own 
affair,’ they answered. The follow- 
ing day a rough copy of the letter 
was made, which the two delegates 
considered satisfactory. The Arch- 
bishop then offered to have it copied, 
when he would sign it. This was 
not accepted, whereupon the Arch- 
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bishop withdrew into his cell and 
copied the rough draft himself. 
Nothing remained but to send the 
letter. The Archbishop was re- 
quested himself to appoint the 
priest who should carry it. He 
named M. Duguerry, but this was 
not accepted. ‘ Any other but he,’ 
said the delegates. He then named 
the Abbé Lagarde, Vicar-General. 
M. Duguerry was too much com- 
promised by his connection with 
the Tuileries ; and as to the Arch- 
bishop, my firm conviction is that 
he would have had a powerful 
influence and could have saved 
himself if he had not been a 
Senator. It is well known that 
the Abbé Lagarde never returned, 
notwithstanding his pledged word. 
It is always wrong to break one’s 
word, but in this particular case 
his return would only have made 
a victim the more. 

If M. Thiers, who expected the 
assassination of the Archbishop 
and the hostages, counselled him 
not to return, he did well, for he 


knew the fate that he, Thiers, was 
preparing for his companions in 


captivity. As for myself, I ex- 
pressed this opinion clearly in con- 
versing with a person possessing, I 
believe, the confidency of the clergy 
who consulted me upon the subject. 
I said to him in plain words, 
‘M. Thiers wants the hostages 
to be assassinated.’ ‘We know it,’ 
he answered. ‘For my part,’ I 
continued, ‘I take my precautions 
for their protection, but I cannot. 
answer for what might happen if 
they should quit Mazas. It is for 
M. Lagarde to determine whether 
he will let himself be assassinated 
by M. Thiers.’ The fact is that 
from three different quarters I re- 
ceived the same information—from 
Berlin, from the Right, and from 
my own agents. 

I communicated this information 
to R. Rigault in person, but he did 
nothing. He allowed Barral de 
Montaut to carry on the affair in 


the interests of M. Thiers—not- 
withstanding that I had given him 
a hint, slight it is true, about the 
former. 

A violent Legitimist said to me 
one day, ‘ Mistrust that man, he 
is in communication with Barthé- 
lemy St.-Hilaire.’ I sent notice to 
Rigault and thought no more about 
it, but I had taken my precautions 
and given orders that the guard of 
Mazas should be composed exclu- 
sively of National Guards—sober, 
and fathers of a family. These 
men, entirely devoted to the Com- 
mune, would not have let their 
prisoners escape, but neither would 
they have permitted any violende 
to be done to them. It is for this 
reason that the hostages were re- 
moved from Mazas to La Roquette. 
There they were at the mercy of 
M. Thiers, through M. de Montaut 
and his agents. 

It was about this period that I 
received a visit from Mr. Wash- 
burne, the American Minister, 
relating to the Archbishop. I have 
narrated what passed between us. 
He wanted me to set him at liberty. 
It was not in my power. All these 
people acted and reasoned as if the 
Commune were a personal Govern- 
ment, where one man ordered and 
the rest obeyed. It was not so, 
but just the contrary, carried even 
to excess. One is accustomed in 
France to see one man usurp all 
the authority—do everything, an- 
swer for everything, be all-power- 
ful—in a word, as was said by 
Napoleon III., act Providence. If 
the Commune had entered upon 
this path, it would have been still 
more deplorable than its pursuit of 
the opposite path where it stuck in 
the mire. In any case Wash- 
burne, as an American, ought 
better than anyone to understand 
an administration where a man 
neither was nor wished to be any- 
thing else than the man of his 
office—nothing more and nothing 
less. Would to God that I had 
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been left wholly to mine! The 
Versaillese would never have en- 
tered Paris. 

I was obliged to content myself 
with opening the door of the Arch- 
bishop’s cell to Mr. Washburne— 
more was not in my power. 

After the interview of Auber- 
villiers, I communicated to the 
Executive Commission the result of 
this interview. The first part of 
my communication, relating to the 
provisioning of Paris and to the 
neutrality, was received coldly. 
It was not the business of the 
Commission. The second part, re- 
lating to the Archbishop and his 
sister, was received very badly. As 
far as my memory serves, this is 
what passed on that occasion. After 
having communicated what Count 
de H. had told me concerning the 
pressure exercised by the English 
and German bishops and by the 
Catholic world in general in favour 
of the Archbishop, and observed 
upon the political advantages which 
we might derive from setting him 


at liberty, I examined the question 
from a political point of view. 


It is to the interest of the 
Versaillese that the Archbishop 
should be assassinated and Blanqui 
detained. By the first the Commune 
is put out of the pale of civilisation, 
and by the second it is deprived of 
its most experienced political leader. 
Therefore it is to the interest of 
the Commune to save both one 
and the other. 

To propose to the Government of 
Versailles to exchange Blanqui 
against the Archbishop is to attempt 
to dupe them, asking them to re- 
nounce two advantages without any 
compensation—an insanity. 

If the Commune does not put the 
Archbishop to death, Thiers will 
get him put to death in order to 
charge the murder upon the Com- 
mune; that is self-evident. He 
will then have a double claim upon 
Blanqui; therefore it is our interest 
to save the Archbishop, in order to 
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prevent Thiers from causing him to 
disappear in some popular move- 
ment. 

But even supposing the impri- 
sonment of the Archbishop were 
advantageous to Blanqui, to risk 
compromising the interests of the 
people in order to save the life of 
any citizen whatever, however 
great, interesting,and useful he may 
be, seems to me contrary to our 
principles. It is to quit the domain 
of politics for that of sentiment. 
We have no right to sacrifice the 
interests of the mass to those of any 
individual whatsoever. 

Protot replied to me that the 
movement in favour of the Arch- 
bishop was got up exclusively by 
women of the demi-monde ; that he 
was besieged by them, and that to 
release him would be to give a 
rallying-point to the Versailles re- 
action in Paris. Andrieux dwelt 
upon the danger of giving the re- 
action so important a rallying-point. 
Paschal Grousset stamped with his 
feet. Vaillant, Viard, and Jourdes 
were of the same opinion as Protot 
and Andrieux. Franckel and Cour- 
net said nothing. I answered that 
the Parisian reaction which had 
failed to rally round an Admiral 
would find it still more difficult to 
rally round an Archbishop ; besides, 
that was more especially my affair, 
and that the obstacles put in the 
way of the defence by the discon- 
tent of a great part of the popula- 
tion at the attack upon liberty of 
conscience manifested by the arrest 
of the Archbishop and the priests 
far surpassed the imaginary evils 
which might result from setting him 
at liberty. 

T added that, as for myself, liberty, 
under all its forms and manifesta- 
tions, was my sole creed, and that, 
fighting only for liberty, I could 
not fail to be shocked at arrests 
which could be justified by no 
offence or crime of the arrested. In 
fact, the clergy of Paris, since 
March 18, had absolutely given no 
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sign of life. It was our duty to 
watch it; but to deal severely with 
it before it had committed any 
wrong was to do wrong ourselves. 

This was the second time that 
this question of liberty of conscience 
was mooted between me and the 
Commune. The first time it was 
a propos of a bill which the Com- 
mission had sullenly forbidden to be 
posted. I have reason to ‘believe 
that tt was Delescluze who was the 
secret mover of this opposition. Cer- 
tain it is that on my interpellation, 
‘Do you, or not, deny liberty of con- 
science ?’ Viard answered roundly, 
‘Yes, I deny it in revolution.’ As 
to the others, they dared neither 
say yes nor no, but evidently inclined 
to the opinion of Viard. These 
are the men who would found 
liberty in France! They have only 
two strings to their bow—despotism 
and the Dictatorship. Poor people ! 
but more especially, poor France ! 

I return to the Archbishop. In 
vain Linsisted. I could do nothing. 
Each of the members trembled be- 
fore the people, or rather before the 
clubs. After all, they had nothing 
but their popularity to live on, and 
this popularity, acquired in the 
wake and not at the head of the 
people, was not strong enough to 
be independent. Slaves and des- 
pots, violent and weak, intelligent 
and simple, they honestly played 
the game of M. Thiers. 

I was alone in my opinion. In 
secret they held me for a reaction- 
ary, incapable, and mischievous 
person. ‘I impeded the march of 
the revolution’ (Cliché, Andrieux, 
Lefrangais, and Co.) 

Beaten in the cause of the Arch- 
bishop, I turned to the cause of his 
sister. I asked if the Commune, after 
waging war against the priests, in- 
tended to carry on the battle against 
old maids, and punish with im- 
prisonment the devotion of a sister 
to her brother. It is well known 
that the Archbishop’s sister, out of 
devotion to her brother, surrendered 
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herself a prisoner and offered to 
share his prison in order to attend 
upon him. Instead of dismissing 
her or granting her demand, the 
Commune ordered her to be im- 
prisoned in St. Lazare, whence it 
was impossible she could have any 
communication with her brother, 
shut up in Mazas. There again I 
found Andrieux in my path. Ac- 
cording to him, the sister as well as 
the brother might serve as a nucleus 
of reaction. It was idiotic, and in 
every respect worthy of a man who 
gravely entertained the Council 
with discussing an expense of 
3fr. soc. ‘If the Commune has 
come to that pass, to be afraid of 
an old maid,’ I answered, ‘we had 
better put the key in the door and 
open to Versailles.’ Cournet took 
up the affair warmly; and as he 
was the delegate for the Siareté 
Générale, it was more especially his 
business. He proposed to go to St. 
Lazare, and make Mademoiselle 
Darboy, before her release, sign a 
promise to go to Versailles and de- 
mand the exchange of her brother 
against Blanqui. This was childish. 
Fancy M. Thiers modifying his policy 
out of regard for Mademoiselle Dar- 
boy! As Delegate of Justice, Protot 
asked to be associated with Cournet. 

Thus it was settled, not without 
some opposition from Paschal 
Grousset, Vaillant, and some one 
else. I have never been able to 
understand this petty opposition of 
Vaillant, whose ideas are too large, 
and whose intelligence is certainly 
above such littleness. I can only 
explain it by his extreme love of 
popularity, which was his weak 
point, 

The following day there was again 
a deliberation on the same subject. 
Mademoiselle Darboy promised, in- 
deed, to go to Versailles to do what 
was required of her, but she re- 
fused to sign any paper whatever, 
under the pretence that her friends 
had told her that any signature of 
hers might injure her brother. 
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Again I insisted that this busi- 
ness should be concluded. All this 
time spent on an inoffensive old 
woman was madness. Let her go 
where she pleased. The Commune 
has nothing to say to it, and does 
not demean itself by entering upon 
such details. Such was my deci- 
sion. Happily it was adopted. 
Mademoiselle Darboy was set at 
liberty, to the great regret of An- 
drieux, who saw in it an important 
affair, one just suited to his capa- 
city. The greatest part of Made- 
moiselle Darboy’s gratitude is due 
to Cournet. I have always found 
him a man of liberal views ; and 
although little of a Socialist, much 
superior to his patron Delescluze. 
This affair being settled, and the 
interests and honour of the Com- 
mune safe, I troubled myself no 
further about Mademoiselle Darboy. 
Andrieux, therefore, had no right 
to insert the following passage in 
the memorial he presented to the 
Commune, of which I shall have to 
speak elsewhere: ‘The General 


was unable to answer the question 
of Citizen Protot, when he asked 
how it happened that the Citoyenne 
Darboy was acquainted half an 


hour later with what had been 
spoken in the Second Executive 
Commission.’ 

tst. Protot never addressed the 
above question to me, nor any 
other, except those relating to the 
number of effectives; questions 
which I did not consider it my duty 
to answer. However, Protot himself 
hed the loyalty to acknowledge this 
before the Commune on May 21. 

2nd. It was Cournet’s duty, and 
not mine, to inform Mademoiselle 
Darboy of what concerned her, and 
I have no doubt he acquitted himself 
of his task with as much pleasure 
as promptitude. 

If it had been my duty, I should 
certainly have accomplished it with 
all the celerity possible, for as it is a 
duty to shorten the sufferings of 
the unfortunate, so it is a pleasure 
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to carry them good news. I pity 
those who do not understand this. 


Some days afterwards I was 
arrested, and sent to the Archbishop 
at Mazas. I occupied cell No. 62 
in the same corridor. It was mid- 
night when I was transferred to 
Mazas. Passing before the cell of 
Archbishop Darboy, I saw him 
through the wicket, which, accord- 
ing to the rules of the prison, was 
left open all night, in order that 
the light might fall upon the pri- 
soner. His head, grown thin and 
grey, reposed upon his pillow: he 
slept soundly. 

Garraud, the director of the pri- 
son, who accompanied me, said as 
we were passing by, ‘My dear 
fellow, if you had consented to 
belong to us, and allowed yourself 
to be named Dictator by the four 
faubourgs which desired it, you 
would not now have been here.’ 

‘ Neither would he,’ I replied, 
pointing to Archbishop Darboy. 
Now that I have had time to reflect, 
I am still of the same opinion. If 
all were to be done over again, I 
would act just as I did. Of all the 
measures I took I only regret a 
single one—my decree about the 
recruiting of the National Guard. 
I was deceived by false reports. 
The Executive Commission under- 
stood nothing of it; in fact, there 
was very little it did understand. 
In sacrificing the Archbishop to its 
little personal interests, it became 
the accomplice of Versailles. An- 
drieux, its speaking trumpet, again 
gave the reign to his childish furies 
in his act of accusation against me. 

Imight have made asensation— 
have fired off a pistol, like Rossel, but 
not have sneaked off, like him. I 
might have appealed directly to the 
people at Belleville, at Montmartre, 
in the Rue d’Arras, as after the 
affair of the Marseillaise. 

It would have been very easy for 
me to convince them of the unfit- 
ness and folly of the leaders of the 
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Commune and of the Executive 
Commission, impeding the defence 
by their petty jealousies, and by a 
supervision which their ignorance 
rendered them incapable of exer- 
cising. It would have been very 
easy for me to resume at one stroke 
all my popularity, and to crush by 
it these paltry adversaries. Let 
them point out to me a single in- 
stance where the people remained 
deaf to my voice. At Lyons, at 
Marseilles, at Belleville, at the 
Halles Centrales, at Montmartre, at 
the Rue d’Arras, everywhere and 
always the people received me as 
their friend, not that I am an orator 
—I speak even worse than I write— 
but my heart and my reason, wholly 
devoted to the people, speak to 
them of their true interests, which 
are also my own. They had in me 
a friend—more than a friend, their 
incarnation, and therefore we al- 
ways understand one another as 
soon as we come into contact. 
Hence it was, as will be seen 
hereafter propos of my arrest, that 
the whole aim of the Commission 
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was to bury me in such a manner 
as to prevent my communicating 
with anybody whatever, even with 
the Commune. 

If I had thus acted, what would 
have been the result? My forced 
dictatorship ; and this I was deter- 
mined to avoid at any price. 

France is perishing of Bonapartes 
and Gambettas—dictators big and 
little. She knows nothing else. 
Whither have they brought her ? 

What she wants is honest men, 
Lincolns and Bolivars, men simple, 
just, and devoted, who forget them- 
selves for the people, and let things 
fashion themselves instead of de- 
siring to fashion them. 

This man—unknown to my coun- 
try—it was my dream to make 
known to it. 

if for acting such a part any- 
thing else were required besides 
honesty and good sense, I would 
not speak as I have spoken, for I 
might be accused of presumption, 
but everyone has a right to believe 
in his own honesty, and I have no 
doubt of mine. 


G. C. 
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